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TO THE READER. 



shall find in this little volume the questions 
coucerning ttc'cessity, freedom, and chance, which in 
all ages have perplexed the miiids of curious meu, 
lai^ly and clearly discussed, and the arguments on 
all sides, drawn from the authority of Scripture, from 
the doctrine of the Schools, from natural reason, and 
from the consequences pertaining to common life, 
truly alleged and severally weighed between two 
persons, who both maintiun that men arc free to do 
as they wiU and to Jorhear as they will. The things 
they dissent in are, that the one holdeth, that it is 
not in a man's power now to choose the will he shall 
have anon ; that chance produceth nothing ; thnt all 
events and actions have their necessary causes ; that 
the will of God makes the necessity of all things. 
Tlic other on the contrary maintaineth, that not only 
the man is free to choose what he will do, but the 
ttill also to choose what it shall will ; that when a 
man willeth a good action, God's will concurreth 
with his, else not ; that the will may choose whether 
it will will, or not ; that many things come to pass 
without necessity, by chance ; that though God fore- 
know a thing shall be, yet it is not necessar>' that 
that thing shall be, inasmuch as God seeth not the 



TO THE READER. 

future as in its causes, but as present. In sum, they 
adhere both of them to the Scripture ; but one of 
them is a learned School-divine, the other a man 
that doth not much admire that kind of learning. 

This is enough to acquaint you withal In the 
beginning ; which also shall be more particularly ex- 
plained by and by in the stating of the question, 
and dividing of the arguments into their several 
heads. The rest you shall understand from the 
persons themselves, when they enter. Fare ye well. 

T. H. 




WnETHEit whatanc'vpr comes to pass proceed from tj* 
necessity, or some things from chance, has been a 
question disputt-d amongst the old philosophers 
long time before the iucarnation of our Saviour, 
without drawing into ergument on either side the 
almighty power of the Deity. But the third way 
of bringing things to pass, disthict from necessity 
and chance^ ximi\c\y f/reewill, is a thing that never 
was mentioned amongst them, nor by the Chris- 
tians in (he beginning of Christianity. For St. 
Paul, that disputefi that question largely and pur- 
posely, never useth the term ofJ'reewHl: nor did 
he hold any doetrine equivalent to that which is 
now called the doctrine of freewill ; but deriveth 
all action.s from the irresistible will of God, and 
nothing from the will of him that runneth or will- 
eth. Hut for some ages past, the doctors of the 
Roman Church have exempted from this dominion 
of God's will the will of man ; and brought in a 
doctrine, that not only man, but also his will is free, 
and determined to this or that action, not by the 
will of God, uor necessary causes, but by the power 
of the will itself. Aud though by the i-eformed 
Churches instructed by Luther, Cutvin, and others, 
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S",;^^^^J'"H)is"opinion was cast out, yet not many years since 
it began again to be reduced by Ariniuius and his 
followers, and became the readiest way to ecclesi- 
astical promotion ; and by discontcntiup those that 
held thf contrary, was in aome part the cause of 
the followius troubles ; which troubles were the 
occasion of my meeting with the Bishop of Uerry 
at Paris, where we discoursed together of the ar- 
gument now in hand ; from which discoui-sc we 
carried away each of us his own opinion, and for 
au^ht I remember, without any offensive words, as 
blasphemous, atheistical, or the like, passing be- 
tween U8 ; either for that the Bishop was not then 
in passion, or suppressed his passion, being then in 
the presence of my Lord of Newcastle. 

But afterwards the Bishop sent to Ins I^rrlship 
his opinion concerning the question in writing, and 
desired him to persuade me to send an answer 
thereunto likewise in writing. There were some 
reasons for which I thought it might be inconve- 
nient to let my answer go abroad ; yet the many 
obligations wherein I was obliged to him, prevailed 
with me to write this answer, which was after- 
wards not only without my knowledge, but also 
against my wilt, published by one that found means 
to get a copy of it surreptitiously. And thus you 
have the occasion of this controversy. 



THE STATE OP THB QUESTION. 

The question in general is stated by the Bishop 
himself, (towards the end of No. ni.), in these 
words : *' Whether all events, natural, civil, moral, 
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(for we speak not now of the conversion of a sin- TiitiWoJ 
1 1 ■ til 1 ''"" '1""*'™- 

uer, that concerns not this question), be prede- 
termined extriusicall],' and inevitahly, without 
their own concurrence ; so ns all the actions and 
events which either are or Bball he, cannot hut he, 
nor can he otherwise after any other manner or 
in any other place, time, number, measure, order, 
nor to nny other end than they iire. And all this 
in respect of t!ie supreme cause, or a concourse of 
extrinsical causes, detcruiiiiing them to one.'* 

Which though drawn up to his advantage, with 
as much caution as he would do a lease, yet {ex- 
cepting that wliich is not intelligible) I am content 
to admit. Not intelligible is, first, "that the con- 
version of a sinner concerns not the question." If 
he mean, that the eunversiou of a shmer is from ne- 
cessity, and predetermined, then he is, for so much 
^A8 the question concerns religion, of the same mind 
that 1 sm ; and what he can mean eh^e by that ex- 
ception, I cannot guess. Secondly, these words, 
" without their own coucurreuce," are insignificant, 
nnlcss he mean that the events themselves should 
concur to their production : as that lire doth not 
necewtarily buni without the concurrence of burn- 
ing, as the words properly import : or at least 
without concurrence of the fuel. Tliosc t^vo claoses 
left out, I agree with him in the state of the ques- 
tiou as it is put univei-jyilly. But when the ques- 
tion is put of the necessity of any particular event, 
as of the will to write, or the like, tlicn it is the 
iting of that particular question : but it is de- 
cided iu the decision of the question universal. 

He states the same question again in another 
place thus : "This is the very question where the 

B9 
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Tliettalear 
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water sticks between us, whether there be such 
a liberty free from necessitatiun nnd extrinsical 
determiuation to one, oruot." And I allow it also 
for well stated so. 

Again he says, " In a word, so great difference 
there is between natural and mnral efficacy, as 
there is between bis opinion and mine iu this ques- 
tion." So that the state of the qnestioTi is redueed 
to this, " ^Vhether ihire be a munil lefiicacy which 
is not natural f" I say there is not : be says there 
is. 

Apnin hewTites thus: "And therefore as it were 
ridiculous to say, that the object of sight is the 
cause of seeing ; so it is to say, that the proposing 
of the object by tlie understanding to the will, is 
the cause of willing." Here also the question is 
hroiight to this issne, "Whether the object of sight 
be the cause that it is seen }" But for these words, 
" proposing of the object by the understanding to 
the will," I understand them not. 

Again, he oftfii tiscth such words as these : " The 
will willeth ; the will susi>endeth its act, {td ex/, the 
will willeth not) ; the understanding proposcth ; 
the luiderstaniliiig understandeth." Herein also 
lyeth the whole questiou. If they be true, I, if 
felse, he is in error. 

Again, the whole question is decided, when this 
is derided, "Whether he that willingly permitteth 
a thing to be done, wbt-n without labour, danger, 
or diversion of mind, be might have hindered it, do 
not will the doing of it ?" 

Again the whole question of free-will is included 
in this, " Whether the will determine itself?" 

Again, it is included in this, " Whetlier there be 
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au universal grace, \vliich pnrticitlnr men can take 
■without a particular gi-ace to take it r" 

Lnstljr, there be two questiuns ; one, "Whether a 
man be free id such things as are withiu his power, 
to do what he will ;" nuotlier, " Whether he be 
free to will." Which is as much as to say (because 
will is appetite), it is one questiou, whether he be 
free to cat that has an appetite, and another, 
whether he he free to have au appetite ? In the 
former, " whether a man he free to do what he 
will, I agree with the Bisliop. In the latter, 
" wlietlier he be free to will," I dissent from hiin. 
iAnd, therefore, all the places of Scripture that he 
legeth to prove that a man hath liberty to do 
what he will, are impertinent to the question. If 
he has not been able to distinguish between these 
two question?, he lias not done well to meddle with 
wther : if he has understood them, to bring argu- 
ments to prove that a man is free to do if he will, 
is to deal uiiiiiijcnuously and fraudulently with his 
readers. And thuB much for the state of the ques- 
tion. 
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THE FOUNTAINS OF AROOMKNT IS THIS QUKSTION. 

Trk arguments by which this question is disputed, 
ore drawn from four fountains. I. From authori- 
ties. 2. I^rom the iHcom-vitipnces eonsequent to 
either opinion. 3. From the atlributea of God, 
4. From natural reason. 

The arUhorities are of two sorts, divijte and //«- 
man. Divine are those which are taken fi-om the 
holy Scriptures. J/umrm also are of two sorts ; 
ODC, the authorities of those men that are generally 
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TbfcMiiMtit cstenmcd to have been learned, especially in this 

or afg ii ji i ii i ill ' K J 

ifah •r»ti«i. qnestton, ns tlic Fatlicrs, Schoolmco, and old Philo- 
sophers ; the other, are the vulgar mid most com- 
moQly received opiuions in the world. 

His reasons nnd places of Scrijiture I will an- 
swer the best I am able ; but his human authoii- 
tics I shall admit and receive as far as to Scriptnre 
and reason they be consonant, and no furtluT. 

And for the arguments derived from the attri- 
butes of God, so far forth as those attributes are 
argumentative, that is, so far forth as their sig:nifi- 
cations be conceivuMc, I admit them for arginncnts; 
but where they are given for honour only, and s\^- 
nify nothing but an hitentiou and endeavour to 
praise and magnify as much as we can Almighty 
God, there I hold tlicni not for arguments, but for 
oblations ; not for the lajiguage, but (as the Scrip- 
ture calls them) for the calves of our lips ; which 
signify not true nor false, nor any opinion of our 
brain, but the reverence and devotion of our hearts; 
and therefore they are no sufficient premises to in- 
fer truth or convince falsehood. 

The places of Scripture that make for me are 
these. First, (Gen. xlv. />) : .loscph saith to his 
brethren that had sold him, /ir no/ grieveil nor 
augry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither ■ 
Joe God did send me lefore you to preserve life. 
And again (verse 8), So now it waa not you that 
sent me hither^ hut Ovd. 

And concerning Pharaoh, God soith, (Exod. vii. 
3) : / ivifl harden Pharaoh's heart. And con- 
cerning Silion King of 1 leshbon, Moses saith, (Deut. 
ii. 30): The Lord thy God hardened his spirit^ 
nnd made his heart obslimtte. 
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And of Hhimei that did carae Da%*id, Da%'id him- ■n*fi«""«'" 

cirntKiiniimiiii 

self suith, {'2 Sam. xvi. 10) : Let him curse, he- »■>. ;|ti^.ti.... . 
rnusfi the Lord halh nahi vnto him, curse Daritf. 
And (I Kiiiffs, xii. 15): Tkc K'ln^ hearkened not 
to the peopU',for the curse wasj'rom the Lord. 

And Job, disputing this very question, saith, 
L^Job xii. 14): God sbutteth man, and there can 
he no opening : and verse 16 : The deceived and 
the deceiver are his: and verse 1 7 : lie maketh the 
tl itdgcs ^fools : and verse 24 : He taketh airaij the 
heart nf the chief of the people of the earth, and 
c/fHtcih them to vrander in a wilderness where 
there is no may : and verse 25 : He maketk them 
to siajrger lihe a drunhen matt. 

And of the King of Assyria, God saith, / will 
gire him a charge to take tfie spoil, ami to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire 
of the streets. (Isaiah x. 6.) 

Aud Jeremiah saith, (Jer. x. 23) : Lord, J knoio 
that the way of man is not in himself, it is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps. 

And to Kzekiel, ■whom God sent as a watchman 
to the house of Israel, God saith thus ; When a 
righteous man doth ttirnfrotn his righteousness, 
and commit iniquity, and I lay a stumbling block 
before kirn, he (diall die ; because thou haH not 
gicen him learnings he shall die in his sin, (Ezck. 
iii. 20.) Note here, God lays the stumbling block, 
ytA he that falleth dieth in his sin : which shows 
thftl God's justice in killing dependeth not on the 
^nn only. 

And our Saviour saith, (John vi. 44) : No man 
can came to me, except the Father which hath 
temt me druw him. 
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And St. Peter, concerning the delivering of 
C'hrist to the Jews, saith thus, (A-cta ii. 23): Him 
hfiitg fifiHrerpd htj the deiertuhmfe counsft and 
JoreJiHowlcdge of God^ ye have taken, &c. 

And a^in. those Christians to whom Peter aad 
John resorted after they were freed from their 
troubles about the miracle of curing the lame man, 
praising God for the same, say thus ; 0/ a truth 
against the holy child Jesus whom thou htist 
anointed^ both Herod and Pontitus Pilate^ tPtth the 
Geittiles and the pi^ople of hrael, were gatht- red 
together Jor to do ivhittxoecer thy hand ami thy 
counsel dfifert/d/ied be/ore to he done. (Acts iv. 
27, 28.) 

And St. Paul, Uom. ix. IC : // is not of him that 
wilt'ethj nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheiceth merey : and verse 18, 19,20: Therefore 
hath he mercy on whom he tcill have mercy^ and 
ttdtom he trill he hardetteth. Thou wilt say unto 
me, why doth he yet Jind favlt : for xcho hath 
texisted his tciil? Nay but, O man, who art 
than that dispntest against Cod? Shall the thing 
formed say to kim that formed it, why Irnst thou 
made me thus ? 

And again, (I Cor. iv "): Who maheth thee differ 
from another? and what hast thon that thou 
hast not received? and 1 Cor. xii. C : There are 
diversities if operations^ (mi it is the same God 
thai worltcth ail in all: and Eph. ii. 10 \ We fire 
his irorkmaaship created in Jesns Christ unto 
good works, tehieh God hath hefore ordained thai 
we should walk itt them: and Philip, ii. 13: It is 
God that worketh in yon loth to will and to dOj 
of his good pleasure. 
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To these places may be added all the places that y*'^ ^ 
make God the giver of all graces, that is to say, of t hw ti»u^ 
ail good habits mid iucliuatioiis ; and all the places 
wherein men are snid to be dead in sin. For by all 
thiiss it is manifest, that nltbougb a man mav live 
holily if he hw7/, yet lo wHi is the work of God, and 
not eligible by man. 

A second sort of places there he, that make 
equally for the Bishop and me ; and they be such 
as say that a man hath election, and may do many 
things ;/ he will, and also if ke will he may leave 
(hem undone; but not that God Almighty naturally 
or snpernatu rally worketh in us every act of the 
will, as in my opinion ; nor that lie worketh it not, 
&8 in the Bishop's opinion ; though be use those 
places as arguments on his side. 

The pliia-s are such as these, (Deut. xxx. 19) : / 
call heaven and earth to record thix day affainst 
yon, that I have set before you life and death, 
blesHing and cursittg. Therefore choose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live : and (Ecelcsiasti- 
cus XV. M) : Gorl in the hetriimitig made man, and 
left him In the hand of his counsel: and verse 16, 
1 7 : He hath set Jirc and water before thee, stretch 
Jorth thy hand to whither thou wilt. Before mtm 
i* Ijfe and death, and whether him liketk shall be 
giten bim. 

And those places which the Bishop citcth : If a 
wjfe make a vote, it is left to her htisbanirs choice^ 
either to establish it, or to inahe it void, (Numb, 
xxx. 13) ; and (Josh. xxiv. 1 5) i Chttxc ye this day 
whom you will serce, &e. Jtut I and my house 
tedl serve the Lord: nnd (2 Sam. sxiv, 12) : i 
offer thee three things, choose which of them I 
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""^foua^ shall do: and (Isaiah vii. 16): before the child 
hi* .fi^m. shali l-noip to refnne the evil ami choose the good. 
And besides these very many other places to the 
same ciTect. 

The third sort of texts arc those which seem to 
make against me. As Isaiah v. 4 : What could 
hare been done more to my vinet/ard, that I have 
not done in it ? 

Aiid Jeremiah xix. 5 : They have al/to httiU the 
hif^k pfnrcs of Baal, to bnru their sons with^firej'or 
hiiritt qff'erini^Ji unto liaal ; ithich I com/Handed 
nof, nor spake it, neither came it into my wind. 

And Hosea xiii. 9 : O Israel, thy dc traction is 
from thyself but in me is thy help. 

And 1 Tim. ii. 4 : Who will hare all men to he 
saved, and to come to tht' hnoiclcdj*e of truth. 

And Keel. XV. M , 12: Say not thou, it is through 
the Lord I fell away ; for thou onghlest not to do 
the things that he hateth. Say not thou, he hath 
caused me to err ; for he hath no need of thee, 
sinful man. And many otiier places to the like 
purpose. 

You see how great the apparent contradiction is 
between the first and the third sort of texts, which 
being both Scripture, may and must be reconciled 
and made to stand together; which uidess the 
rigour of the letter be on one or both sides with 
intelligible and reasonable interpretations molli- 
fied, is impossible. 

The Schoolmen, to keep the literal sense of the 
third sort of texts, interpret the first sort thus ; 
the words of Joseph, It was not you that sent me 
hither, hut God: they interpret iu this manner: 
It was you that sold mc into Egypt, God did hut 
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permit it ; il wm God that sent me and not you 



if the geii 



was 
tng were not the sending. This 
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as u tlie geilifig were not tbe senmng. ibis is 
Simrez ; of whom aud the Bishop I woiiUl know, 
vvbcither the selling of Joseph did infallibly and 
ini'vitably follon* that ]vcrDiissiou. If it did, then 
that selling was necesfiitated beforehand by an 
eternal permission. If it did not, how can there 
be attributpd to God a foreknowledge of it, when 
by the liberty of human will il miglit have been 
frustrated i I wouUl know also whether the selling 
of Joseph into Egypt were a sin ? If it were, why 
doth Joseph say, /ie not grieced nor angry with 
t/oargeli'eif that yc sold me hither ? Oui^ht not a 
man to be grieved aud an^ry with himself for siu- 
ning: r If it were no sin, then treachery aud fra- 
tricide is no sin. 

Again, seeint^ the selling of him consisted in 
these acts, binding, spending, delifering, which 
arc all corporeal motions, did God will they should 
not be, bow then roxild they he done ? Or doth he 
permit barely, aud neither itiU nor nill corporeal 
aud local motions ; (low then is God the first 
mover and cause of all local motion ? Did he cause 
the motion, and wi/l the law a^inst it, but not the 
irregularity : How can that he, seeing the motion 
and law being existent, the contrariety of the mo- 
tion aud law is necessarily eoexisteni ? 

So these phiecs, Jfe hardened Pharaoh's hrarf, 
he mudv Sihun's heart obfitinate, (hey interpret 
tliua : " He permitted them to make their own 
hearts obstinate." But seeing that man's heart with- 
out the grace of God, is nninclinahle to good, the 
necessity of the hardness of heart, both in Pharaoh 
and in Sihon, is as easily derived from God's jorr- 
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Th^fonnww mistioiif that is, from his withholding bis grace, as 
\,\» ii««ii«n. from his positiee decree. And whereas they say, 
lie wiUs godly and free actions conditionally and 
consequenlly, that is, if the man will ihcm, then 
God wiih them, else not ; and mils not evil ae- 
tioutf, but permits Cliem ; they ascribe to God 
nothing at all in the causation of any action cither 
good or bad. 

Now to the third sort, of places, that seem to 
contradict the former, let us see if they may not 
\k reconciled with a more ititellJErible and reasona- 
ble interpretation, than that wherewith the School- 
men interpret the first, 

it is no extraordinary kind of language^ to call 

the commandments and exhortations and otlier 

significations of the wiV/, by the name of will; 

though the will be an internal aet of the soul, and 

commands are bat words and signs external of 

that internal act. So that the trill and the word 

are diverse things ; and differ as the thing sigai- 

Jied, and the sign. And hence it comes to pass, 

that the Word and Commaudmcut of God, namely, 

the holy Scripture, is usuaJly called by Christians 

God's will, but his revealed will ; acknowledging 

the very will of God, which they call his counsel 

aud decree, to be another thing. For the revealed 

will of God to Abraham wa.v, that Isaac should be 

sacrificed : btit it was his will he should not. And 

hi- 1 will to Jonas, that Nineveh should be 

in forty days; but not his decree 

''■ decree aud purpose cannot be 

L but may attf-rwards by the 

e event we may infer his will. 

will, which is his word, must be 
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foreknown, 
actions. 

Therefore, where it is said that God will have 
alt men to hr iftifod^ it is not meant of his will in- 
terna), but of his com maudm cuts or will revealed ; 
as if it had been said^ " God hath iriveu cummuud- 
ments, by following of which all men may be 
saved." So where God says, O Israel^ hoic often 
would I have gathered thee, &c., ax a hen doth 
her chichens, but fliou icouldext not, it is thiis to 
be understood : " How oft have I by my prophets 
piveu thee such counst^l, as, being followed, thou 
hadst been gathered," &c. And the like interpre- 
tations are to be given to the like places. For it 
is not Christian to think, if God had the purpose 
to iMve all men, that any man could be damned ; 
iKcanse it were a sign of want of power to effect 
what be would. So the-se words, What could have 
been done more to my viiieyard, that I hate not 
dojte: if by them be meant the Almighty power, 
might receive this answer : *' Meu might have been 
kept by it from sinning." Bat when we are to 
measure God by his revealed will, it ia a.s if he had 
said, " What direclions, what laws, what threat- 
eniugs could have been used more, that 1 have not 
xmoA }" Go<l doth not will and command us to in- 
quire wliat his will and purpose is, and accordingly 
to do it ; for we shall do that, wbetbt-r we will or 
^Jiot ; but to look into his commandments, tliat is, 

to the Jews, the law of Moses ; and as to other 
people, the laws of their country. 

O Israel, thy dentruet'wtt isj'rom thjseff, bat in 
me iM tJit/ help : or as some English translations 
hare it, O hrael, thou hast deatroyed thyself ^kc^ 
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Tiio founiMiu is literally true, but maketli nothing iigain^t me; 
|iM^v»-«™. for the man that sins ■nillingly, whatsoever be the 
cause of his will, if he be not for^ven, hath de- 
stroyed himself, as beinj< his own act. 

Where it is said. They have offered their sons 
mtlo Baa/, which I commanded not, nor spake it, 
nor came if into my mind: these words, nor came 
ii info luy mind, are by some much insistwl on, as 
if they had done it without the will of God. For 
whatsoever is dune comes into God's mind, that is, 
into his knowledge, whieh implies a certainty of 
the fiiture action, and that certaiuty an antecedent 
purpose of God to bring it to pass. It eannot 
therefore be meant God did not will it, but that 
he had not the will to command it. But by the 
way it is to be noted, that when God speaks to 
men concerning his will and other attributes, he 
speaks of them as if they were like to those of 
men, to the cud he may be understood. And 
therefore to the order of his work, the world, 
wherein one thing follows anotlier so aptly as no 
man eould order it by design, he gives the name of 
will and purimse. For that which we call design, 
which is reasoning, and thonght after thnnsht, 
eannot be projierly attributed to God, in whose 
thoughts there is no fore nor offer. 

But what shall we answer to the words in Eccle- 

siasticus ; Snrj not thou, it is through the Lord I 

Jell away ; nau not thou, he hath caused me to t-rr. 

If it had L day not thou, but "think not 

thnu," i^^Htted that Koelesiasticus is 

* ^^^^^'-T' '■■■•■'•(irity. Biititis 

are not to be 
(jforbids it: ShaU the 
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thing formed, saith he, saij fa him that formed ity ^ *^'J[^ 
why haxt thou wade me so ? Yet true it Is, that he i m« ■!"'■■"'« '■ 
did so make liiui. Secondly, because we ought to 
attribute nothing; to God but what we conceive to 
be honourable, and we judge nothing honourable 
but what wc count so amongst ourj>tlve5 ; and be- 
cause accusation of man is not honourable, tliere- 
fore such words arc not to be used concerning God 
Almighty. And for the same cause it is not lawful 
to say tliat any action can be done, which God 
hath purposed shall not be done ; for it ir a token 
of want of the power to hinder it. Tlierefore 
neither of them i» to be said, though one of them 
must needs be true. Thus you see how disputing 
of God's nature which is inconiprebenaible, driveth 
men upon one of these two rocks. And this was 
the cause 1 was unwilling to have my answer to 
tlie Bishop's doctrine of liberty published. 

And thuR much for comparison of our two 
opinions with the Scriptures ; which whether it 
favour more his or mine, I leave to be judged by 
Ihc reader. And now 1 come to compare tbem 
again by the inrouvenienccs which mat/ be thought 
toJoUmv them. 

First, the bishop says, that this very persua.sion, 
tbaC all things come to pass by necessity^ is able to 
overthrow all societies and commonwealths in the 
world. The laws, saith he, are unjust wliich pro- 
hibit that which a man eauTiot possibly shun. 

Secondly, that it maketh superfluous and foolish 

all cuusultations, arts, arms, books, instruments, 

tcadiers. and medicines, mid which is worst, piety 

other aeis of devotion. For if the event 

Bsry, it will come to pass whatsoever we 

"rhetlier we sleep or wake. 
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This inference, if tlierc were not as well a ne- 
cessity of the means an there is of the event, miglit 
be allowed for true. But according to my opinion, 
both the event mid means ore equally necessitated. 
But supposing the inference true, it makes as much 
against him that denies as against him that holds 
this necessity. For I believe the Bishop holds for 
as certain a truth, tchat shall he, shuU be, as what 
M, I*, or what has been^ has been. And then the 
ratiocination of the siek man, *' If I shall recover, 
what need I this unsavoury potion : if I shall not 
recover, what good will it do me V is a good ratio- 
cinatiun. Bat the Bishop holds, that it is necessary 
be shall recover or not recover. Therefore it fol- 
lows from an opinion of the Bishop's, as well as 
from mine, that medicine is superfluous. But as 
medicine is to health, so is piety, consultation, 
arts, arms, books, instruments, and teachers, 
every one to its several end. Out of the Bishop's 
opinion it follows as well as from mine, that medi- 
cine is superfluous to health. Therefore from his 
opinion as well as from mine, it followcth, (if such 
ratiocination were not unsound), that piety, con- 
sultation, &c. are ahso superfluous to their respec- 
tive ends. And for the superfluity of laws, what- 
soever be the truth of the question between us, 
Ihey are not superfluous, I)ecnu.se by the punisb- 
iiip- of* r.ii.- .»r of H fivv nojust mco, they are the 
c:. muiiy. 

tint rbc -oicucc of all that the 

■ from this opinion, 

'"I'Msh a man witli 

■h it was never 

U is true, tliat 



seeing the name of pimisbmeut hath relation to Thu fcuouin. 
the name of cnmc, there con be no punishment thi. qiu^o. 
but for crimes that might have becti left undone ; 
but instead of punts /iment if he had said q^icllon, 
may not I say that God may afHiut, and not for sin t 
Doth he not afflict those creatures that cannot sin ? 
And sometimes tho«c tliat can am, and yet not for 
sin, a» Job, and the man in the gospel that was 
born blind, for the manifestation of bis power 
which he hath over his creature, no less but more 
than hath the potter over his clay to make of it 
what he please ? But though God have power to 
afflict a man and not for sin without injustice, shall 
we think (ilnd so cniel as to afflict a man, and not 
for sin, with extreme und endless torment ? Is it 
not cruelty ? No more than to do the same for 
sin, when he that so afflictcth might without trou- 
ble have kept him from sinning. But what infalli- 
ble evidence hath the Bishop, that a man shall be 
after this life eternally in torments and never die ? 
Or how is it certain there is no second death, 
when the Scripture saith there is ? Or w^bere doth 
the Scripture say that a second death is an endless 
life f Or do the Doctors only say it r Then per- 
haps they do but say so, and for reasons best 
known to themselves. There is no injustice nor 
cruelty in him that giveth life, to give with it sick* 
ni'ss, pain, torments, and death ; nor in him that 
giveth life twice, to give the same miseries twice 
also. And thus much in answer to the incon- 
veniences that are pretended to follow the doctrine 
of ne<ressity. 

■"" "-he other side from this position, that a man 
lo will, it followeth that the prescience of 
JL. V. c 
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_ ji^ God is quite taken away. For how can it be known 

ciiTqufMiou, beforehaiul what man shall have a will to, if that 
will uf his proct'cd not from necessary causes, but 
that he liave in his power to will or not will r So 
also those things which are called future contin- 
gents, if they come not to pass with certainty, 
that is to say, from necessary causes, can never be 
foreknown ; so that God's forekuowiug shall some- 
times be of things that shall not come to pass, 
which is as much to say, that his foreknowledge is 
none ; which is a great dishonour to the all-know- 
ing power. 

Though this be all the iueonvenieut doctrine 
that foUowetli free-wiU, forasmuch as I can now 
remember; yet the defending of this opinion hath 
drawn the Bishop and other patrons of it into many 
inconrenient and absurd conclusions, and made 
them make u&e of an infinite number of insignifi- 
cant words : whereof one conclusion is iu Suarez, 
that God dotli so concur with the will of man, 
that ff man wtU, then God concurs ; which is to 
subject not the will of man to Gml, but the will of 
God to man. Other inconvenient conclusions I 
shall then mark out, when 1 come to my observa- 
tions upon the Bishop's reply. And thus far con- 
cerning the inconveniences that follow both opi- 
nions. 

The attribute of God which he draweth into 
■ TfMinn t is VMijmticCy as that God cannot be just 
hi^fidiing any man for that which he was ne- 
■'-■■Mto do. To which I have answered be- 
ing one of the inconveniences pretended 
npon the doctrine of necessity. On the 
-AX another of God's attributes, which 
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IS hii forehiowietfse, 1 sliall evidently derive, that ■n-B.u«i«i>. 
all notions whatsoever, whether they proceed from n-i <|n««inii. 
the will or from fortune, were ueccssary from eter- 
nity. For whatsoever God foreknoweth shall come 
to [HISS, cannot but come to pass, that is, it is im- 
possible it should not come to pass, or otherwise 
come to pass than it was foreknown. But what- 
soever was impossible should be otherwise, was 
necessary ; for the definition of neccsnartj is, that 
which cannot possibly be othenvise. And whereas 
they that distiuji^uisb between God'n prescience and 
his decree, say the foreknowledge makctU not the 
necessity without the decree ; it is little to the pur- 
pose. It sufficeth me, that whatsoever was fore- 
known by God, was necessary : but all things were 
foreknown by God, and therefore all things were 
necessary. And as for the distinction of foreknow- 
ledge from decree in God Almighty, I comprehend 
it not. They arc acts co-eternal, and therefore one. 
And as for the arguments drawn from natural 
reason they are set down at large in the end of 
my discourse to which the Bishop maketh Uls 
reply ; which how well he hath answered, shall 
appear in due time. For the present, the actions 
which he thinketk proceed from liberty of will, 
must cither be necessitated, or proceed from for- 
tune, without any other cause ; for certaiuly to will 
is impossible without thinking on what he willeth. 
But it is in no man's election what be shall at auy 
named time hereafter think on. And this I take to 
be enough to clear the understandiu^ of the reader, 
that he may be the better able to judge of the fol- 
lowing disputation. I find in those that write of this 
ai^ument, especially in theSchoolmcn and their fol- 

c» 
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■niB foantaiDi lowcrs, so many words strangers to our lanffuasre, 
thi* qiintjon. and sucQ confasion and inanity in the ranging of 
" ' ' them, as that a man's mind in the reading of them 
distinguisbetli nothing. And as things were in the 
beginning before the Spirit of God was moved 
upon the abyss, toku and boku, that is to say, 
confusion and emptiness ; so are their discourses. 



-TO TUB Rimrr □ONOtrnAnLE 'J'Ut 
MARQUIS OF NEWCASTLE, 

ETC. 



" Sib,— 

"If I pretended to compose a complete treatise 
upon ibis subject, I should not refuse those large 
recruits of reasons and authorities which offer 
themselves to serve in this cause, for God and 
man, religion and policy. Church and Common- 
wealth, (a) against the blasphemous, desperate, 
and destructive opinion of fatal destiny. But as {b) 
mine aim, in the first discourse, ytas only to press 
home those things in writing, which had been 
agitated between us by word of month, (a course 
much to be preferred before verbal conferences, 
as being freer from passions and tergiversations, 
less subject to mistakes and misrelations, wherein 
paralog'isras are more quickly detected, imperti- 
nences discovered, and confusion avoided), so my 
present intention is only to vindicate that dis- 
course, and together with it, () those lights of 
the Schools, who were never slighted but where 
they were not understood. How far I have per- 
formed it, I leave to the judicious and impartial 
reader, resting for mine own part well contented 
with this, that I have satisfied myself. 

Your Lordship's most obliged, 

to love and serve you, 

«J. D." 
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ANIMADVEE5ION9 UPON 
TIIE bishop's epistle TO WY LORD OF NETPCASTLE, 

(a) " Against the blasphemous, desperate, and 
destruetive opinion of fatal destiuy." 

This is but choler, such as ordinarily happcneth 
unto them who contend against greater difticulties 
that! they expected. 

(6) " My aim in the first discourse was only to 
press hume those things in WTitiiig, which had been 
agitated between us by word of mouth : a course 
much to be preferred before verbal conferences, 
as being freer from passions, &c.*' 

He is here, I tliink, mistaken ; for in our verbal 
conference there was not one passionate word, nor 
any objecting of blasphemy or atheism, nor any 
other uncivil word ; of which in his writing there 
are abuudance. 

(r) •* Tliose lights of the Schools, who were 
never slighted but where tliey were not under- 
stood." 

I confess I am not apt to admire every thing I 
understand not, nor yet to slight it. And though 
the Bishop slight not the Schoolmen ho much as 
I do, yet I dare say he understands their writings 
as little ns I do. For th-^y pre in most places un 
intelligible. 
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TO THE READER. 



" Christian reader, thb ensuing treatise was (n) 
neither peiiued nor mteuded for the press, but 
privately undertaken, that by the ventilation of 
the question trutli might be cleared from mis- 
takes. The same was Mr. Hobbes' desire at that 
time, as appeareth by four passages in bis book, 
wherein he requcstcth and beseenheth that it may 
be kept private. But either tlirough forgetfulness 
or change of judgment, he hath now caused or 
permitted it to be printed iu England, Tvithout 
either adjoining my first discourse, to which he 
wrote that answer, or so much as meuttouiug this 
reply, which he hath had in his hands now these 
eight years. So wide is the date of his letter, in 
Uie year 1652, from the tnitb, and his manner of 
dealing with me iu this particular from ingenuity, 
(if the edition were with his own consent). How- 
BocTcr, here is all that passed between us upon this 
subject, without any addition, or the least varia- 
tion from the original. 

" Concerning the nameless author of the pre- 
face, who takes upon him to hang out an i^'y-bush 
before tliis rare piece of sublimated stoicism to 
invite passengers to purchase it, as I kunw not 
who he is, so I do not much heed it, nor regard 
either his ignorant ccnsvircs or hyperbolical ex- 
pressions. Tlie Church of England is as much 
a detraction, as he is beneath this ques- 
;l him lick up the spittle of Dionysius by 
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himself, as his »emle flatterers did, and protest 
that it is more sweet than nectar ; we envy him 
not ; much good may it du him. His very frontis- 
piece is a sufficient coufutatiou of his whole pre- 
face, wherein he tells the world, as falsely and ig- 
uorantly as confidently, that ' all controversy con- 
ceriiiug predestination, election, free-will, grace, 
jnerits, reprobation, &c., is fully decided and clear- 
ed." Thus he accustometh his pen to nin over 
beyond all limits of truth and discretion, to let us 
see that his knowledge iu thcolofjicji] controversies 
is mine at all, and into what miserable times we 
are fallen, when blind men will be the only judges 
of colours. Quid tanto dignumferet h'lcpromis- 
sor h'uttu. 

" There is yet one thing more, whereof I desire 
to advertise the reader. (A) Whereas Mr. Hobbes 
mcutioDS my objections to his book De Cive, it is 
true that ten years since I gave him about sixty 
exceptions, the one-half of them political, the other 
half theological, to that book, and every exception 
justified by a number of reasons, to which he 
never yet vouchsafed any answer. Nor do I now 
desire it, for since that, he hath published his 
Leviathan, MoHstruin Itorrendum, informe, iuf^ens^ 
cut iumen ademptutHy which affords much more 
matter of exception ; and I am informed that there 
are already two, the one of our own Church, the 
other a stranger, who have shaken in pieces the 
whole fabric of his city, that was but builded in 
tlie air, and resolved that hu^e moss of his seemiui^ 
Leviathan into a new nothing ; and that their la- 
bours will speedily be published. But if this In- 
formation should not prove true, I will not grudge 
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upon Ilis desire, God willing, to demonstrate, that 
hia principles are pernicioxis both to piety and 
policy, au(l destructive to all relations of mankind^ 
between prince and subject, father and child, mas- 
ter and servant, husband and wife ; and that they 
who maintain tliem obstinately, are fitter to live in 
hollow trees among wild beasts, than in any Chris- 
tian or political society. So God bless us. 



ANIMADVBRSIOMS UPON 
THE bishop's epistle TO TUB READER. 

(a) " Neither penned nor intended for the press, 
but privately undertaken, that by the ventilation of 
the question truth might be cleared. The same 
was Mr. Hobhes desire at that time, as appeareth 
by foiir passages iu his hook, &c." 

It is true that it was not my intention to pub- 
lish any thing in this question. And the Bisthop 
might have perceived, by not leaving out those four 
passages, that it was without my knowledge the 
book was printed ; but it pleased him better to take 
this little advantage to accuse me of want of inge- 
nuity. He might have perceived also, by the date 
of ray letter, 1G52, which was written 1646, (which 
error could be no advantage to mo), that I knew 
nothuig of the printing of it. I confess, that be- 
fore 1 received the bishop's reply, a French gentle- 
man of my acquaintance iu Paris, knowing that I 
had written something of this subject, but not un- 
derstanding the language, desired me to give him 
leave to get it interpreted to him by an English 
young man that resorted to him ; which I yielded 
to. Bat tluB young man taking his opportunity, 
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two of our own Church (as he hears say) that are 
answering it ; and that " he himself," if I desire it, 
" will demonstrate that my principles are perni- 
cious hoth to piety and policy, and destructive to 
all relations," &e. : my answer is, that / desire 
not that he or they should so misspend their time ; 
but if they will needs do it, I can give them a fit 
title for their book. Behemoth against Leviathan. 
He ends his epistle with "so God bless us." Which 
words are good in themselves, but to no purpose 
here ; but are. a buflEbonly abusing of the name of 
God to calumny. 



VINDICATION OF TRUE LIBERTY 

ANTECEDENT AKU EXTRINSICAL NECESSITT. 



I 



J. D. " EiTnEB I am free to write this discourse 
for liberty against necessity, or I am not free. If 
I be free, I have obtained the cause, and ought not 
to suffer for the truth. If I be not free, yet I 
ought not to be blamed, since I do it not out of 
any voluntary election, but out of an inevitable 
neceRsity." 

T. li. Right Honourable, 1 had once resolved 
to answer J. D/s objections to my book De Cire iu 
the first place, as that which concerns mc most ; 
ami afterwards to examine this Discourse of Liberty 
and Neeesiity, which, because I never had uttered 
my opinion of it, concerned me the less. Bvit 
seeing it was both your Lordship's and J. D.'s de- 
sire that I should begin with the latter, I was con- 
tented so to do. And here I present and submit it 
to your Ivordship's judgment. 

J. D. " The 6rst day that I did read over T. IL*s 
defence of the necessity of all things, was April 
20th, 1646. Which proceeded not out of any dis- 
respect to him ; for if all his discourses had been 
geometrieal demonstrations, able not only to per- 
suade, but also to compel assent, all had been one 
to me, first my journey, and afterwards some other 
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Ko. I. trifles which we call bxisiness, having diverted mc 
until then. And tbeu my occasions |M;rmittinK me, 
and an advertisement from a friend awakening me, 
I set myself to a serious examination of it. We 
commonly see those who delight in paradoxes, if 
they have line enough, confute themselves ; and 
their speeulatives and their praottnes familiarly in- 
terfere one with another, {b) The very first words 
of T. H.'s defence trip up the heels of his whole 
cause ; * I had once resolved.' To resolve prc- 
snppoaeth deliberation. But what deliberation can 
there be of that whi-ch is inevitably determined by 
causes without ourselves, before we do deliberate ? 
Can a condemned man deliberate whether he should 
be executed or not ? It is even to ns much pur- 
pose, as for a man to consult and ponder with 
himself whether he should draw in his breath, or 
whether he should increase in stature. Secondly, 
(e) to resolve implies a man's dominion over his 
own actions, and his actual determination of him- 
self. But he who holds an absolute necessity of all 
things, hath quitted this domuiion over himself; 
and {which is worse) hath quitted it to the second 
extrinsical causes, in which he makes all his ac- 
tions to be determined. One may as well call again 
yesterday, as resolve or newly determine that 
which is determined to his hand already, [d) I 
have perused this treatise, weighed T. H/s an- 
swers, considered his reasons, and conclude that 
he hath missed, and misled the question, that the 
auswers are evasions, that his arguments are para- 
logisms, that the opinion of absolute and uuivei-sal 
necessity is but a result of some groundless and 
ill chosen principles, and that the defect is not in 
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f, but that his cause will admit no better 
defence ; and therefore, by his favour, I am re- 
solved to adhere to my first opinion. Perhaps 
another man reading this discourse with other 
eyes, judgeth it to be pertiuent and well-fouuded. 
How comes this to pass } The treatise is the same, 
the exterior causes are the same ; yet the resolutiou 
IS contrary. Do tiie second causes play fast and 
loose ? Do they necessitate me to condemn, and 
necessitate him to maintain ? What is it then ? The 
difference must be in ourselves, either in our in- 
tellectuals, because the one sees clearer tlian the 
other; or in our uflFttctions, which betray our un- 
derstandings, and produce an implicit adherence iu 
the one more than in tlie other. Howsoever it be, 
the diffierence is in ourselves. The outward causes 
alone do not chain me to the one resolutiou, nor 
him to the other resolution. But T. H. may say, 
that our several and respective deliberations and 
affections are in part the causes of our contrary 
resolutions, and do concur with the outward causes 
to make up one total and adequate cause to the 
necessary production of this effect. If it be so, 
he hath spun a fair thread, to make all this stir for 
such a necessity as no man ever denied or doubted 

« 

of. When all the causes have actually determined 
themselves, then the effect is in being ; for though 
there be a priority in nature between the cause 
and the effect, yet they are together in time. And 
the old rule is, (e) ' whatsoever is, when it is, is 
necessarily so as it is.' This is no absolute ne- 
cessity, but only upon supposition, that a man hatU 
determined his own liberty. "When we question 
whether all occurrences be necessary, we do not 
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NO. P. question whether they be necessary when they are, 
' ' nor whether they be necessary in gerntu composito, 
after we have resolved and fiually dctermiued whnt 
to do ; but whether they were necessary before they 
were determined by ourselves, by or in the pre- 
cedent causes before ourselves, or in the exterior 
causes without ourselves. It is not inconsistent 
with tiTje liberty to determine itself, but it is in- 
consistent with true liberty to be determined by 
another without itself. 

" T. H. saith further ' that upon your Lordship's 
desire and mine, he was contented to begin witli 
this discourse of Liberty and Necessity,* that is, to 
chaiig:e his former resolutiou. (f) If the chun of 
necessity be no stronger, but that it may be snap- 
ped so easily iusuuder ; if his will was no otlier- 
wise determined without himself, but only by the 
ngoificatlou of your Lordship's desire and my mo- 
dcEft entreaty, then we may easily conclude that 
human affairs are not always governed by absolute 
necessity ; that a man is lord of bis own actions. If 
not iu chief, yet in mean, subordinate to the Lord 
paramount of heaven and earth ; and that all 
things arc not so absolutely determined in the 
outnard and precedent causes, but that fair en- 
treaties and moral persuasions may work upon a 
good nature so far, as to prevent that which other- 
wise had been, and to produce that which other- 
wise had not been. He that can reconcile this with 
an antecedent necessity of all things, and a physi- 
cal or natural determination of all caases, shall be 
great Apollo to mc. 

" "Whereas T. H. saith that lie had never uttered 
his opinion of this question, I suppose he intends 
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in writing ; my conversation with him hath not 
been frefiuent, yet I remember well that when 
this qnestion was agitated between us two in your 
Lordship's chamber by your commaud, he did 
then declare himself in words, both for the abso- 
lute necessity of nil events, and for the fproaad of 
this necessity, the flux or concatenation of the 
second causes. 



NO. 1. 



AMIMADVCltSIONS UPON THE BISHOPS RKPLV NO. I. 

(a) " The first day that I did read over T. H.'s A«ii»»'t'« 
defence of necessity, &e. Bij^p.wpij-r 

Hia deferring the reading of my defence of ne- 
cessity, he will not, hesaith, should be interpreted 
for disrespect. 'Tis well ; though I cannot ima- 
gine why he should fear to be thought to disre- 
spect mc. "He was diverted," he saitb, "by 
trifles called business."' It seems then he ac- 
knowlcdgeth that the will can be diverted by bu- 
siness. Which, though said on the Ay, is contrary 
1 think to the main, that the will is free ; for free 
it is not, if anything but itself can divert it. 

(A) "The very first words of T. H.'s defence, 
trip up the heels of his whole cause, &c." 

How so r " I had onee," &aith he, " resolved. To 
resolve prcsupposeth deliberation. But what deli- 
beration can there he of that which is iuentably 
di_*tfrmiued without ourselves!-" There is no man 
doubts but a mau may deliberate of what himself 
shall do, whether the thing be impossible or not, 
in case he know not of the impossibility ; though 
be cannot deliberate of wliat imother shall do to 
him. Therefore his examples of the man con- 
demned, of the mau that breatheth, and of bim 

VOL. V. D 
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Ko. 1. that growetb, because the question is not what 
they shall do, but what they shall suffer, are im- 
pertinent. This is so evident, that I wonder how 
' he that was before so witty as to say, my first 
words tripped up the heels of my cause, and that 
having Uui! enough I would confute myself, could 
presently be so dull as not to see his argument was 
too weak to support so triumphant n bnguage. And 
whereas he seemcth to be offended with paradoxes, 
let him thank the Schoolmen, whose senseless writ- 
ings have made the greatest number of important 
truths seem paradox. 

(c) This ar^mcnt that foUoweth is no better. 
" To resolve," saitli he, " implies a mmi's dominion 
over his actions, and his actual determination of 
himself," &c. 

If he understand what it is to resolve, he knows 
that it signifies no more than after deliberation 
to will. He thinks, therefore, to will is to have 
dominion over his own actions, and actually to de- 
termine his own will. But no man can determine 
his own will, for the will is appetite ; nor can a 
man more determine his will than any other appe- 
tite, that is, more than he can determine when he 
shall be hungry and when not. When a man is 
hungry, it is in bis choice to eat or not eat ; this 
is the liberty of the man ; but to be hunpry or not 
hungry, which is that which I hold to proceed 
from necessity, is not in his choice. Besides these 
words, " dominion over his own actions," and 
" determination of himself," so far as they are sig- 
nificant, make against him. For over whatsoever 
things there is dominion, those things are not free, 
and therefore a man's actions are not free ; and if a 
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man determine himself, the question will still no. i. 
remain, wliat deterinined him to determine himself .T ; ~ 
in that manner. "";"* "p™ ' 

( d) " I have perused this treatise, weighed T. H.'s 
answers, considered his reasons," &c. 

This and that which followeth, is talking to 
himself at rBndom, till he come to allege that 
which he calleth au old rule, which is this : 
(<?) " Whatsoever is, when it is, is necessarily so as 
it is. This is no absolute necessity, hut only upon 
supposition that a man hath determined his own 
liberty," &c. 

If the bishop think that I hold no other neces- 
sity than that which is expressed in that old foolish 
rule, he neither understandeth me, nor what the 
word ner/'Mxari/ fiignificlh, j\Vr<r**rtry is that which 
is impossihle to he otherwise, or that which cannot 
possibly otherwise come to pass. Therefore ne- 
ceMarif, possible, and impossible have no significa- 
tion in reference to time past or time present, but 
only time to come. His necessary, and his in 
sen-tit coitijwsito, signify nothing ; my necessary is 
a necessary from all eternity ; and yet not incon- 
sistent with true liberty, which doth not consist in 
determining itself, hut in doing what the will is 
determined unto. This "douiiniou over itself," and 
this venous compoaitus, and this, " detcrrainiug it- 
self," and this, " necessarily is when it is," are con- 
fused and empty words. 

{/") "If the chain of necessity be no stronger but 
that it may b« snapped so easily asunder, &c. by 
the signification of your lordship's desire, and my 
modest entreaty, then wcmay safely conclude tliat 
human affairs," &c. 
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Whether my Lord's desire and the Bishop's 
modest entreaty were enough to produce a wili in 
me In write an answer to hia treatise, without 
other concurrent causes, I am not sure. Obedi- 
ence to his Lordship did much, and luy civility to 
the Bishop did somewhat, nud perhaps there were 
other imaginations of mine own tlmt contributed 
their part. But this I am sure of, that altogether 
tliey were sufficient to frame my will thereto ; and 
whatsoever is sufficient to produce any thing, pro- 
duceth it as necessarily as the fire necessarily 
buructh the fuel that is cast into it. And though 
the Bishop's modest entreaty bad been no part of 
the cause of my yielding to it, yet certainly it would 
have been cause enough to some civil man, to have 
requited me with fairer language than he. hath 
done throughout this reply. 



NO. II. 

T.If. And first I assure your Lordship, T find in it 
no new argument, neither from Scripture nor from 
reason, that I have not often heard before, whicli 
is as much as to say, that I am nut surjiriscd. 

J. D. (a) *"niough I be so unhappy that 1 can 
present no novelty to T. H., yet I have this com- 
fort, that if he be not aurpiised, then in reason I 
tpect a more mature answer from him ; and 
fails, I may ascribe it to the weakness of 
not to want of preparation. But in this 
i Epictetus's counsel well, that (b) the 
Id not brag how much they have eaten, 
excellent pasture they do go in, but 
heir lamb aud wool. Opposite answers 
It ailments advantage a cause. 
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To tell what we have heard or seen is to no pur- 
pose. Wheu a rcspoiuleiit leaves many thhiga un- 
touched, as if they were too hot for his fiugers, and 
deelines the weight of other things, and alters the 
true state of the question, it is a shrewd sign either 
that he hath not weighed all things maturely, or 
else that he maintains a desperate cause." 



NO. II. 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON lUS RBPLV NO. II. 

(a) " Though I be so unhappy that 1 can present Aamadm- 
no novelty to T. H. yet I have this comfort* that if BuhJJ^ " 
he be not surprised, then in reason I may expect a 
more mature answer from him," &c. 

Though I were not surprised, yet I do not see the 
reason for which he saith he may expect a more 
mature answer from me ; or any further answer 
at all. For seeing I wrote this at hi* modest re- 
t|nest, it iB no mode.it expertation to look for as 
many antiwers as he shall be pleased to exact. 

[ff) "The sheep should not brag how much they 
have eaten, but shew it in their lamb and wool." 

It is no great bragging, to say I was not sur- 
prised ; for whosoever clianceth to read Suarez's 
Opuxcida, where ho wrileth of free-will and of 
the concourse of God with man's will, shall find 
the greatest part, if not all, that the Bishop hath 
urged in this question. But that which the Bishop 
hath said of the reasons and authorities which he 
saith in his epistle do offer themselves to serve in 
this cause, and many other passa<;es of his book, 
1 shidl, I think, before I have done with him, make 
appear to be very brajjging, and nothing else. 
And though he say it be £pictetas's counsel. 
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MO. II. that sheep should shew what they eat in their 
Aiiiouj^. " *^™** ^""^ wool, it is not likely that Epictetus 
•faMMpcoife should take a metaphor from lamh and wool ; for 
it coutd not ea^^ily coine luto the mind of uicu that 
were not acquainted with the paying of tithes. Or 
if it had, be would have said lambs in the plural, 
as laymen use to speak. That which follows of 
ray leading things untouched, and alti-ring the 
state of the question ; I remember no such thing, 
unless he require that I should answer, not to his 
arj^uments'only, but also to bis !«yUables. 

NO. III. 

T. II. The preface is a handsome one, but it 
appears even in tliat, that he hath mistaken the 
question ; for whereas he says tluis, " if I be frt^ to 
write this discourse, I have obtained tJie cause," J 
deny that to be true. For it is not enough to his 
freedom of wTiting that he had not written it, un- 
less he would him.self; if he will obtain the cause, 
he must prove that, before he wrote it, it was not 
necessary he shoidd write it afterwards. It may be 
he thinks it all one to say, " I was free to write it," 
and " it was not necessary I should write it." But I 
think otherwise ; for he is free to do a thing, that 
may do it if he have the will to do it, and may foi^ 
bear if he have the will to forbear. .\nd yet if 
there be a necessity that he shall have the wit) to 
do it, the action is necessarily to follow ; and if 
there be a necessity that he shall have the will to 
forbear, the forbearing also will be necessary. The 
question, therefore, is not whether a man be a 
free agent, that is to say, whether he can write or 
forbear, speak or be silent, according to his will ; 
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bat whether the will to write, aiid the will to for- 
bear, come upon him according to his mU, or ac- ^-^ uut™'. 
cording to auy thing else in his own power. I ac- wp'j- ~ 
knowledge this liberty, that I can do if I wiU : but 
to say, I can will if I will, I take to be an absurd 
^eech. Wherefore I cauuot grant him the cause 
upon this preface. 

J. D. '* Tacitus speaks of a close kind of adver- 
saries, which evermore begin with a man's praise. 
The crisis or the catastrophe of tLeir discourse is 
wbco they come to their but ; as, he is a good na- 
tnred man, but he hath a naughty quality ; or, he 
i& a wise man, but he liath committed one of the 
greatest follies ; so here, ' the preface Ls a hand- 
some one, but it appears even in this that he bath 
miittaken the question.' This is to give an inch, 
that one may take away an ell without suspicion ; 
to praise the handBomeuess of the porch, that he 
may gain credit to the viUfying of the house. 
^Vliether of us hath mistaken the question, I refer 
to the judicious reader, [a) Thus much I will 
maintain, that that is no true necessity, which he 
calls necessity j nor that liberty, which he calls 
liberty ; nor that the question, which be makes the 
question. 

" First for liberty, that which he calls liberty, is 
uu true liberty. 

" For the clearing whereof, it behoveth, us to 
know the difference between these three, necessiiif, 
ajiotttaueity, and liberty. 

" Necessity and spontaneity may sometimes meet 
together; so may spontaneity and liberty; but 
real necessity and true liberty cau never meet to- 
gether. Some things arc necessary and not volun- 
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tary or spontaneous ; some tbings are both neces- 
sary and volnntary ; some things are voluntary and 
not free; some things are both voluntary and free; 
but those things which are truly necessary can 
never be free, and those things -whieh are truly 
free can never be necessary. Necessity consists 
in an antecedent determination to one ; sponta- 
neity consists in a conformity of the appetite, 
either intellectual or sensitive, to the object ; true 
liberty consists iu the elective power of the ra- 
tional will ; that which is determined without my 
concurrence, may nevertheless agree well enough 
with my fancy or desires, and obtain my subse- 
quent consent ; but that which is determined with- 
out my concurrence or consent, cannot be the ob- 
ject of mine election. I may like that which is 
inevitably imposed upon me by another, but if it 
be inevitably imposed upon mc by extrinsical 
causes, it is both folly for me to deliberate, and 
impossible for me to choose, whether I shall un- 
dergo it or not. Reason is the root, the fountain, 
the original of true liberty, which judgcth and 
representeth to the will, wliether this or that be 
convenient, whether this or that be more conve- 
nient. Judge then what a pretty kind of bberty 
it is which is maintained by T. II., such a liberty as 
is in little children before they have the use of 
before they can consult or delibt-rate of 
Ts not this a chiUUsh liberty ; and 
as is in brute beasts, ns bees and 
o not lenrn their faculties an we do 
jcriencc and considL- ration ? This 
V, such a liberty as a bird hath to 
3 are clipped, or to use his owa 
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comparison, such a liberty as n lame maii> who 
hath lost the \ise of hU limbs, hath to walk. Is 
uot this a ridiculous liberty r Lastly, (which is ni-ij. 
worse than all these), such a liberty as a river hath 
tu descend down the channel. AVhat ! will he 
ascribe liberty to iuanitnate creatures also, which 
have neither reason, nor spontaneity, nor so much 
OS sensitive appetite ? Such is T, H.'s liberty. 

(/;) " His necessity is just such another, a neces- 
sity upon supposition, arising from the concourse 
of all the causes, iiieluding the last dictate of the 
underslandins in reasonable creatures. The ade- 
quate cause and the effect are together in time, 
and when all the concurrent causes are detenniued, 
the effect is determined also, and is become so 
necessary ihiit it is actually in being ; but there is 
a great difference between dctcnniuiiig, and being 
determined. If all the collateral causes concurring 
to the production of an effect, were antecedently 
determined what they must of necessity produce, 
and wbeu they must produce it, then there is no 
doubt but the effect is necessary, (c) But if these 
causes did operate freely or contingently ; if they 
might have suspended or denied their concur- 
rence, or have concurred after another manner, 
then the effect was not truly and antecedently ne- 
cessary, but either free or contingent. This will 
be yet clearer by considering his own uistance of 
raxliajT amhx~ace, though it partake more of con- 
tiDgcncy than of freedom. Supposing the positure 
of tlie parties' hand who did throw the dice, sup- 
posing the figure of the table and of the dice them- 
selves, supposing the measure of force applied, and 
supposing all other tilings which did concur to the 
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NO. Iff. production of that cast, to be the very same they 
were, there is no doubt but in this case the cast 
is necessary. But still this is but a necessity of 
supposition; for if all these concurrent causes, 
or some of them, were contingeut or free, then 
the east was not absohitely necessary. To be^i 
with the caster, he might have denied his concur- 
rence, and not have cast at all ; he might have sus- 
pended his concurreucc, and not have cost so 
soon ; he might have doubled or diminished his 
force In casting, if it hiitl pleased him ; he might 
have thrown the dice into the other table. In ail 
these cases what becomes of liis am6s-<ice ? The 
like imcertainties offer themselves for the maker of 
the tables, and for the maker of the dice, and for 
the keeper of the tables, and for the kind of wood, 
aud I know not how many other circumstances. 
In such a mass of contingencies, it is impossible 
that the eflFect should be antecedently necessary. 
T. H. appeals to every man's experience. I am 
contented. Let every one reflect upon himself, 
and he shall find no convincing, much less con- 
straining reason, to necessitate him to auy one of 
these particular acts more than another, but only 
his own will or arbitrary determination. So T. 
H.'s necessity is no absolute, no antecedent, ex- 
trin»cal necessity, but merely a necessity upon 

HI. 

rdly, that which T. H. makes the ques- 

the question. ' The question is not,' 

ether a man may write if he will, 

he will, but whether the will to 

will to forbear come upon him ac- 

wiU, or according to any thing else 
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in his own power.' Here is a distinctiou without no. in. 
a fliffereuce. If his wiU tlo uot come upon him ^-^ u\^^\ 
according to Wis will, tlieu he is not a free, nor yet »i'iy- 
so much as a voluntary agent, which is T. H.*8 
hberty. Certainly all the freedom of the agent is 
from the freedom of the will. If the will have no 
power over itself, the agent is no more free than a 
staif in n man's hand. Secondly, he makes but an 
emptj- show of a power in the will, either to write 
or uot to write, (e) If it be precisely and inevita- 
bly determined in all occurrences whatsoever, what 
a man shall will, and what he shall not will, what 
he shall write, and what he shall not write, to 
what purjwsc is this power ? God and nature 
never made any thing in vain ; but vain and frus- 
traneous is that power which never was and never 
shall be deduced into act. Either the agent is de- 
termined before he acteth, what he shall will, and 
what be shall not will, what he shall aet, and what 
he shall not act, and then he is no more fre« to act 
than be Is to will ; or else he is uot determined, 
and then there is no necessity. No effect can ex- 
ceed the virtue of its cause ; if the action be free 
to write or to forbear, the power or faculty to will 
or nill, must of necessity be more free. Quod 
^cit tale, illwi magis est tale. If the will be de- 
termined, the writing or not writing is hkewisc 
determined, and then he should not say, 'he may 
write or he may forbear,* but he must write or he 
must forbear. Thirdly, this answer contradicts 
the sense of all the world, that the will of man is 
detemrnii'd without his will, nr without any thing 
in his power. Why do we a^^k men whether thev 
will do 8ud» a thing or not r Why do we represent 
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reasons to them ? Why do we pray them ? Why 
do we entreat tliem ; Why do we blame tliem, if 
their will come not upon them according to tbeir 
will. Wt/t thou he made clean ? said our Saviour 
to the paralytic person (Johu v. 6) ; to what jmr- 
pose, if his will was extrinsically determined? 
Christ complains, (Mattb. xi. 17) : JVe have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced. How could 
they help it, if their wills were determined with- 
out their wills to forbear ? Aud (Matth. xxiii. 37): 
/ would have gat/wred your children together as 
the hen gathereth her chickenx under her wings, 
but ye fcoufd not. I low easily might they answer, 
according to T. H.'s doctrine, ' Alas ! blame not 
us J our wills arc not in our own power or disposi- 
tion ; if they were, we would thankfully embrace so 
great a favour.* Most truly said St, Austin, ' Our 
will should not be a will at all, if it were not in our 
power.' Cf) This is the belief of all mankind, which 
we have not learned from our tutors, but is im- 
printed in our hearts by nature ; we need not turn 
over any obseure books to find out this truth. 
Tlie poets chaunt it in the theatres, the shepherds 
in the mountains, the pastors teach it in th^ 
churches, the doctors in the universities, the com- 
mon people in the markets, and all otankind in the 
whole world do assent unto it, except an handful 
of men who have poisoned their intellectuals with 
paradoxical prii'^^"'" ^ " ''hly, this necessity 
which T. 11. h:i: i i^ Eproundt 
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upon 
iihout his will, 
fur from lesseu- 
liw which flow 
%, that it in- 



creaseth them, and reuderetb them unanswerable, no. rii. 
(§•) No man blamelh fire for burning whole cities ; ti„ uuuj* 
■ no man taxctb poison for destroying men ; but '^p't- 
those persons who apply them to such wicked 

• ends. If the will of man be not in bis own dispo- 
sition, he is no more a free agent than the fire or 
the poison. Tlirec things arc required to make an 
act or omission culpable. First, that it be in our 
power to perform it or forbear it ; secondly, that 
we be obliired to perfonn it, or forbear it, respec- 
tively ; thirdly, that we omit that which we ought 
to have done, or do that which we ought to have 
omitted, {h) No man sins in doing those things 
which he could not shun, or forbearing those 
tliinga which never were iu his power. T. H. may 
say, that besides the power, men have also an ap- 
petite to evil objects, which renders them cidpablc. 
It is true ; but if this appeUte be determined by 
another, not by themselves, or if they have not the 
use of reason to curb or restrain their appetites, 
they sin no more than a stone dcsoeudiog down- 
ward, according to its natural appetite, or the 
brute beasts who commit voluntary errors in fol- 
lowing their sensitive appetites, yet sin not. 

(i*) The question then is not whether a man be 
necessitated to will or nill, yet free to act or for- 
bear. But saving the ambiguous acception of the 
vonl/ree, the question is plainly this, wlielher all 
agtints, and all events natural, civil, moral, (for we 
speak not now of the conversion of a sinner, that 
concents not this question), be predetermined ex- 
trinsieally and inevitably without their own con- 
1 the determination; so as all actions and 
;h cither arc or shall be, cannot but be, 
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1*6. in. nor can be otlierwise, after any other manner, or 
iu any other place, time, number, measure, onJer, 
uor to any other end, than ihey arc. And all 
this in respect of the supreme cause, or a con- 
course of extrinstcnl causes determining them to 
one. 

(k) " So my preface remains yet unanswered. 
Either I was cxtrinsically and inevitably predeter- 
mined to write this discourse, without any concur- 
rence of raiue iu the determination, and withont 
any power iu me to change or oppose it, or I was 
not 80 predetermined. If I was, then I ought not 
to he blamed, for no man is justly blamed for do- 
ing that which never was in his power to shun. If 
I was not so predetermined, then mine actions and 
my will to act, arc neither compelled nor necessi- 
tated by any extritisical causes, but I elect and 
choose, either to write or to forbear, according to 
mine own will and by mine own power. And 
when i have resolved and elected, it is but a ne- 
res.<(ity of supposition, which may and doth consist 
with true liberty, not a real anteeedent necessity. 
The two bonis of this dilemma are so straight, 
tliat no mean can be given, uor room to pass be- 
tween them. And the t^vo consequences are so 
evident, that instead of answering he is forced to 
decline them. 



ASiMAPVKRSIOSS f PON HIS RKPLV NO. HI. 

(a) "TImis TiinMi \ wr^Il muiiiinin, that this is uo 
Ime n- 1 li necessity ; nor 

Ihui t-rty; uor that the 

!Hin,"&c. "For 
r to know the 
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fcUfFerence between these three, necessity, sponta- 
neity, and liberty." 
er 



NO. III. 



1 Old expect, that for the knowing of the aiffer- •»»» up«a iba 
ence between necesstly, spontaneity, and liheriy^ isUop^wpj., 
he would have set down their definitions. For 
without these, their difference cannot possibly ap- 
pear. For how can a man know how things differ, 
unless lie first know what they are r which he 
Offfers not to shew. He tells us that necessity and 
spontaneity may meet together, and spontaneity 
and liberty ; but necessity and liberty never ; and 
many other things impertinent to the purpose. For 
which, because of the length, 1 refer the reader to 
the place. I note only this, that spontaneity is a 
word not used iu common English ; and they that 
understand Latin, know it means no more than 
appetite, or wilt, and is not found but in liviug 
creatures. And seeing, he saith, that necessity 
and spontaneity may stand togetiier, I may say 
also, that necessity and icill may stand together, 
and then is not the will fre*, a.s he would have it, 
from necessitation. There are many other things 
in that which followeth, which I had rather the 
reader would consider in his own words, to which 
I refer him, than that I shonld give him greater 
trouble in reciting them again. For I do not fear 
it will be thought too hot for my fingers, to shew 
the vanity of such words as these, intellectual 
appetite, conformity of the appetite to the object, 
rational will , elective power of the rational will ; 
nor understand I how reason can be the root of 
true liberty, if the Rishop, as he saith in the begin- 
had the liberty to write this discourse. I 
stand how objects, and the convenieuces and 
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iAnim«.iicr ^ ""*"' ^y ^^^ ^^^'p °^ ^''^ sciiscs ; Ijut how TeasoH 
l*^!*" '•:' repregenteth anything to the will, I understand no 
more than the Bisliop understands how there maybe 
liberty in children, in beasts, and inanimate crea- 
tures. For he seeraeth to wonder how children 
may be left at liberty ; liow beasts in prison may 
be set at liberty ; and how a river may have a 
free course ; and saith, " What ! will he ascribe 
liberty to inanimate creatures, also r" And thus 
he thinks he hath made it clear how necessiiij, 
gjWRtaneity, and liberty differ from one another. 
If the reader find it so, I am contented. 

(b) " His necessity is just such another ; a ne- 
cessity upon supposition, arising from the con- 
course of all the causes, including the last dictate 
of the understanding in reasonable creatures," &e. 
ITie Bishop might easily have seen, that the 
necessity I hold» is the same necessity that he de- 
nies ; namely, a necessity of things future, that is, 
an antecedent necessity derived from the very he- 
ginning of time ; and that 1 put necessity for an 
impossibility of not being, and that impossibility 
as well as possibility are never truly said but of 
the future. I know as well as he that the cause, 
when it is adequate, as he callcth it, or entire, as I 
call it, is together in Ume with the effect. But for 
all that, the necessity may bo and is before the 
effect, as much as any necessity can be. And 
ih ii it a necessity of supposition, it is 

ill other necessity is. The fire 
t)ut not without supposition 
to it. And it burneth the 
it, necessarily ; but it is by 
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supposition, that the ordinary course of nature is 

not hindRretl ; for the fire burnt not the three chil- AnimwiT-r- 

dren in the ftimacc. ^.npnntto 

(c) " But if these causes did operate freely or 
contingently, if they might have suspeuded or de- 
nied tlieir concurrence, or have concurred after 
another manner, then the effect was not truly aud 
antecedently necessary, but either free or contin- 
gent." 

It seems by this he understands not what these 
viords,Jree imd contingent, mean. A little before, 
he wondered I should attribute liberty to inaui- 
nrntc creatures, and now he puts causes amongst 
tha^e things that operate freely. By these causes 
it seems he underst^mdeth only men, whereas ! 
shewed before that liberty is usually a.'^cribed to 
wliatsocver agent is not hindered. And when a man 
doth any thing freely, there be many other agents 
immediate, that concur to the effect he inteudeth, 
which work not freely, but necessarily ; as when 
the man moveth the sword freely, the sword 
iroundeth necessarily, nor can suspend or deny 
in concurrence ; and consequently if the man 
move not himself, the man cannot deny his con- 
currence. To which he cannot reply, unless he 
say a man originally can move himself; for whicli 
be irill be able to find no authority of any that 
have but tasted of the knowledge of motion. 
Tlien for contin^cHt, he mulerstandeth not what 
it meaiieth. For it is all one to say it is contingent, 
and simply to say it ta ; saving that when they say 
simply ii if, they consider not how or by what 
i»: but in saying it is contingent, they tell us 
know not whether necessarily or not. But 
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the Bishop thinking contingent to be that which 
is not necessary, instead of arguing against our 
knowledge of the neetssily of things to come, ar- 
gueth against the necessity itself. Again, he sup- 
poseth that free and contingent causes might have 
suspended or denied their concurrence. From 
which it foitoweth, that free causes, and contingent 
causes, are not causes of themselves, but concur- 
rent with other causes, and therefore can produce 
nothing but as tbey are guided by those causes 
with which they concur. For it is strange he 
should say, they might have concurred after ano- 
ther manner ; for I conceive not how, when this 
runneth one way, and that auotlicr, that tbcy can 
be 8fud to concur, that is, run together. And this 
his concurrence of causes contingent, maketh, he 
saith, the cast of ambs-ace nut to have been abso- 
lutely necessary. Which caimol be conceived, un- 
less it had hindered it; and then it had made some 
other cast uecessarj-, perhaps deux-ace, which 
serveth me as well. For that which he saith of 
suspending his concurrence, of casting sooner or 
later, of altering the caster's force, and the like 
accidents, serve not to take away the necessity of 
amhs-ace^ otherwise than by making a necessity 
of deux-ace, or other cast that shall be thrown. 

(rf) "Thirdly, that which T. H. makes the ques- 
tion, is not the question," £:e. 

He hath very little reason to say this. He re- 
quested me to tell him my opinion in writing con- 
cerning free-will. Which I did, and did let him 
know a man was free, in those things that were iu 
his power, to follow his will ; but that he was not 
free to will, that is, diat liis will did not follow bis 



will. Which I expressed in these words : " The 
question is, whether the will to write, or the will . ""7 ' 
to forbear, come upon a man according to his will, »''"" "p*" 'i- 
or according to any thing else m his own power. 
He that cannot understand the difference between 
free to do if he will, m\<\free to wit/, is not fit, as 
I have said in the stating of the question, to hear 
this controversy disputed, much less to be a writer 
in it. His consequence, " if a man be not free to 
will, he is not a free nor a voluntary agent," and 
his saying, " the freedom of the agent is from the 
freedom of the will," is put here without proof; 
nor is there any considerable proof of it through 
the whole book hereafter offered. For why ? He 
never before had heard, I helieve, of any distinc- 
tion between free to do and free to will ; which 
makes him also say, '* if the will have not power 
over itself, the agent is no more fi-ee, than a staff 
in a man's hand." As if it were not freedom 
enough for a man to do what he will, unless his 
will also have power over his will, and that bis 
will be not the power itself, but must have another 
power within it to do all vohintary acts. 

{e) " If it be precisely and inevitably determined 
in oU occurrences whatsoever, what a man shall 
will, and what he shall not will, and what he shall 
write, and what he shall not write, to what pur- 
pose is this power ?" &c. 

It is to this purpose, that all those things may 
brought to pass, which God hath from eternity 
termined. It is therefore to no purpose here 
that (iod and nature hath made nothing in 
vain . But see what weak arguments he brings next, 
which, though answered in that which (s gone be- 

E -i 







answer 
too hot for my fingers. One is ; " If the agent be 
determined what he shall will, and what he shall 
act, then he is no more free to act than he is to 
will ;" OS if the will being necessitated, tbe doing 
of what wc will were not liberty. Another is : " If 
a man be free to act, he is raurh more free to will ; 
because f/uod rffi^cH ta/e, iUmi magh est fate ;" as 
if he should say, ** if I make him angry, then 1 am 
more angry ; because quod effic'it" &c. The tjiird 
is : " If the will he determined, then the writing is 
determined, and he ought not to say he may write, 
but he mmt write." It is true, it followeth that he 
must write, but it doth not follow I ought to say 
he must write, unlcsw hi; "would have me say more 
than I know, as himself doth often iu this reply. 

After his arguments come his difficult questiooK. 
" If the will of man be determined without his will, 
or without any thing in his power, why do wc ask 
men whether tJiey will do such a thing or not ?" I 
answer, because we desire to know, and cannot 
know but by their telling, nor then neither, 
for the most part. " Why do we represent reasons 
to them .' Why do we pray them .- Why do we 
entreat them r" I answer, because thereby we 
think to make them have the will tliey have not. 
"Why do we blame them r" I answer, because 
they please us not. I might ask him, whether 
blaming be any thing else but saying the thing 
blamed is ill or imperfect r May we not say a 
horse is lame, though bis lameness came from ne- 
cessity ? or that a man is a fool or a knave, if he 
be so, though he could not help it ? " To what 
purpose did our Sa\iour say to the paralytic person. 
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wili tkott be tmulc dean, if his will were extrinsi- no. lll.'^ 
caliy determined }" I answer, that it was not be- Anin^rtivr- 
canse he would know, for he kuew it before ; but ';?r '"■"" "^ 
because he would draw from him a confession of 
his want. " fVe have piped unto yotty and ye 
kave not danced; how could they help it r" I 
answer they could not help it. " / wotdd have 
gathered yoitr children as the hen gathereth her 
chickens under her icings^ hut ije would not. How 
easily might they answer, according to T. H.'s 
doctrine, Alas ! hla.me not us, our wilts are not in 
QTxe own power ?" 1 anBWcr, they are to be blamed 
though their wills be not in their own power. Is 
not good good, and evil evil, though they be not in 
our power ? and shall not I call them so ? and is 
uot that praise and blame r But it seems the 
Bishop takes blame, not for the dispraise of a thing, 
but for a pretext and colour of malice and revenge 
against him he blameth. And where he says our 
wills are in our power, he sees not that he speaks 
absurdly ; for he ought to say, the will is the 
power ; and through ignorance detecteth the same 
fault in St. Austin, who saith, " our will should 
not be a will at all, if it were not in our power ;" 
that is to say, if it were uot in our will. 

(f) "This is the belief of all mankind, which we 
have not learned from our tutors, hut is imprinted 
in our hearts by nature,*" &c. 

This piece of eloquence is used by Cicero in his 
defence of MUo, to prove It lawful for a man to 
resist force with force, or to keep himself from 
killing; which the Bishop, thinking himself able 
to make that which proves one thing prove any 
thing, hath translated into English, and brought 
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into this place to prove frfie-will. It is true, very 
few have learned from tutors, that a man is not 
free to will ; nor do they find it much in booltSk 
That they find in books, that which the poets 
chant in their theatres and the' shepherds in the 
mountains, that which the pastors teach in the 
churches and the doctors in the universities, and 
that which the common people in the markets, and 
all mankind in the whole world do assent unto, is 
the same that I assent unto, namely, that a roan 
hath freedom to do if he will ; but whether he hath 
freedom to will, is a question which it seems nei- 
ther the Bishop nor they ever thought on. 

(g) " No man blameth fire for bamiu^ cities, 
nor taxeth poison for destroying men," &c. 

Here again he is upon his arguments from blame, 
which I have answered before ; and we do as 
much blame them as we do men. For we say fire 
hath done hart, and the poison hath killed a man, 
OS well as we say the man hath done unjustly ; but 
we do not seek to be revenged of the fire and of 
poison, because we cannot make them ask forgive- 
ness, OS we would make men to do when they 
hurt us. So that the blaming of the one and the 
other, that is, tlie declaring of the hurt or evil ac- 
tion done by them, is tlie same in both ; but the 
malice of man is only against man. 

(A) *' No man sins in doing those things which 
he could nut shun." 

He may as well say, no man halts which cannot 
choose but halt ; or stumbles, that cannot choose 
It stumble. For what is sin, but halting or stum- 
ing in the way of God's commandments ? 

(/) '■ Tlie question then is not, whether a man 
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be necessitated to will or nill, ye 

forbear. But, saving the ambiguous acceptions of 

the vfordjree, the question is plainly this," &c. 

This question, which the Bishop stateth in this 
place^ I have before set down verbatim and allow- 
ed : and it is the ?ame with mine, though he per- 
ceive it not. But seeing I did nothing, but at his 
request set down my opinion, there can be no 
other question between us in this controversy, but 
whether my opinion be the truth or not. 

(i) " So my preface remmna yet unanswered. 
Either I was extrinsically and inevitably predeter- 
mined to write this discourse," &c. 

That which he saith in the preface is, '* that if 
he be not free to write this discourse, he ought not 
to be blamed ; but if he be free, he hath obtained 
the cause." 

The first consequence I should have granted 
him, if he had written it rationally and civilly ; 
tlie latter I deny, and have shown that he ought to 
have proved that a man is free to will. For that 
which he says, any thing else whatsoever would 
think, if it knew it were moved, and did not know 
what moved it. A wooden top that is lashed by 
the boys, and runs about sometimes to one wall, 
sometimes to another, sometimes spinning, some- 
times hitting men on the shins, if it were sensible 
of its omi motion, would think it proceeded from 
its own will, unless it felt what lashed it. And is 
a man any wiser, when he runs to one place for a 
benefice, to another for a bargain, and troubles the 
world with writing errors and requiring answers, 
because he thinks he doth it without other cause 
than his own will, and seeth not what are the Uish- 
inga that cause his will? 
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SO to fall m hftnd with the ques- 
tiou without any furtlier proems or prefaces, by 
liberty, I do ueitber xmdcrstand a liberty tVom siu, 
nor a liberty from misery, nor n liberty from servi- 
tude, uor a liberty from violence, but I understand 
ft liberty from necessity, or rather from uecessita- 
tion ; that is, an unlTersol immunity from all inevi- 
tability and determination to one ; whether it be of 
cjrerclse only, which the Schools call a liberty of 
contradiction, and is found in God and in the 
good and bad augels, that is, not a liberty to do 
both good and evil, but a liberty to do or not to do 
this or that good, this or that evil, respectively ; or 
whether it be a liberty of spec{fica/iou and exer- 
ei*e alao, which the Schools call liberty of contra- 
riety, and is found in men endowed with reason 
and understanding, that is, a liberty to do and not 
to do good and evil, this or that. Thus the coast 
being cleared," &e. 

T. II. In the next place he maketh certain dis- 
tinctions of liberty, and says, he means not liberty 
from sin, nor from servitude, nor from violence, 
but from necessity, necessitation, inevitability, and 
determination to one. It had been better to define 
liberty, than thus to distinguish ; for I understand 
never the more what he meaus by liberty. And 
though be says he means liberty from necesata- 
tion, yet I understand not how such a liberty eau 
be, and it is a taking of the question without proof. 
For what else is the question between us, but whe- 
ther such a liberty be possible or not f There are 
in the same place other distinctions, as a liberty of 
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exercise ouly, which he calls a liberty of coutra- jjo. n 
diction, namely, of doing not good or evil simply, -n^ bw«i 
but of doing^ this or that good, or this or that evil, "p'^ 
respectively : and a liberty of specifieation aud 
exercise also, which he calls a Uherty of contra- 
riety, namely, a liberty not only to do or not to 
do good or evil, but also to do or not to do this 
or that good or evil. And with these distinctions, 
he says, he clears the coast, whereas in truth he 
darkeueth his meaning, not only with the jargon of 
exercise only, specification also, contradiction, con- 
trariety, but also with pretending distinction where 
none is. For how is it possible for the liberty of 
doing or not doing this or that good or ^vil, to 
consist, as he saith it doth in God aud Angels, 
witiiout a liberty of doing or not doing good or 
evU? 

J. D. (a) " It is a rule in art, that words which 
homonymous, of various and ambiguous signi- 

itions, ought ever in the first place to he distin- 
Iguished. No men delight in confused generalities, 
but either sophtstens or bunglers. Vir dolostu 
v-ersatur in generalihns. deceitful men do not love 
to descend to particulars ; and when bad archers 
shoot, the safest way is to run to the mark. Lib- 
erty is sometimes opposed to the slavery of sin 
and vicious habits, as (Romans vi. 22) : Now being 
made free from sin. Sometimes to misery and 
oppression, (Isaiah Iviii. 6) : To let the opprejited 
go Jrte. Sometimes to servitude, as (Leviticus 
XXV. 10) : In the year of jubilee ye shall jyroclaim 
liberty throughout the land. Sometimes to vio- 
lence, as (Psalnis cv, 'JO) : The priuee of his peo- 
ple let hiui go free. Yet none of all these is the 
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PKO. IV. liberty now in question, but a liberty from neces- 
sity, that is, a determination to one, or rather from 
neccssitation, that is, a necessity imposed by ano- 
ther, or an extrinsical determination. These dis- 
tinctions do virtually imply a description of true 
liberty, whieh eomes nearer the essence of it, than 
T. H.'s roving definition, as we shall see In due 
place. And though he say that ' he understands 
never the more what I mean by liberty,' yet it is 
plain, by his own ingenuous confession, both that 
he doth understand it, and that this is the very 
question where the water sticks between us, whe- 
ther there be such a liberty free from all neccssita- 
tion and extrinsical determination to one. Which 
being but the stating of the question, he calls it 
amiss ' the taking of the question.* It were too 
much weakness to beg this question, which is so 
copious and demonstrable, {b) It is strange to see 
with what confidence, uow-a-days, piurticular men 
slight all the Schoolmen, and Philosophers, and 
classic authors of former ages, as if they were not 
worthy to unloose the shoe-strings of some modern 
author, or did sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, until some third Cato dropped down from 
heaven, to whom all men must repair, as to the 
altar of Prometheus, to light their torches. I did 
never wonder to hear a raw divine out of the pul- 
pit declare against School Divinity to his equally 
ignorant auditors. It is but as the fox !u the fable, 
who, having lost his own tail by a mischance, would 
have persuaded alt his followers to cut off theirs, 
and throw them away as unprofitable burthens. 
But it troubles me to see a scholar, one who hath 
been long admitted into the innermost closet of 
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nature, and seen the hidden secrets of more subtle no. iv.l 
learning, so far to forget himself a» to style School- ^^ BUhop! 
learning no better than a phin jargon, that is, a "tIt 
senseless gibberish, or a fustian language, like the 
chattering noise of sabots . Suppose they did 
sometimes too much cut truth into shreds, or 
delight in abstruse expressions, yet certainly this 
distinction of liberty into liberty of contrariety 
and liberty of contradiction, or which is all one, 
of exercise onlt/, or exercise and spec^calioa 
jointly, which T. H. rejects with so much scorn, is 
so true, so necessary, so generally received, that 
there is scarce that writer of note, either divine or 
philosopher, who did ever treat upon this subject, 
but he useth it. 

" Good and evil are contraries, or opposite kinds 
of things. Therefore to be able to choose both good 
and evil, is a liberty of contrariety, or of spccifica- 
tum. To choose this, and not to choose tliis, are 
contradictory, or wliich is all one, an exercise or 
suspension of power. Therefore to be able to do or 
forbear to do the same action, or to choose or not 
choose the same object, without varying of the 
kind, is a liberty of contradiction, or of exercise 
only. Now a man is not only able to do or for- 
bear to do good only, or evil only, but he is able 
both to do and to forbear to do both good and 
evil. So he hath not only a liberty of the action, 
but also a liberty of contrary objects ; not only a 
liberty of exercise, but also of specification ; not 
only a liberty of contradiction, but also of contrar- 
riety. On the other side, God and the good an- 
gels can do or not do tliis or that good ; but they 
cannot do and not do both good and evil. So 
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NO. IV. they have only a liberty of exorcise or contradic- 
tion, but not a liberty of specification or contra- 
riety- It appears then phiiuly, that the liberty of 
maw is more large in the extension of the object, 
which is both good and evil, than the liberty of 
God and the good, angels, whose object is only 
good. But withal the liberty of man comes 
short in the intention of the power. Man is not 
80 fi'ee in respect of good only, as God or the 
f^ood angels, because (not to speak of God, whose 
liberty is quite of another nature) the understand- 
ings of the angels are clearer, their power and 
dominion over their actions is greater, they have 
no sensitive appetites to distract them, no organs 
to be disturbed. We see, then, this distinction is 
cleared from all darkness. 

" And where T. H. demands, how it is possible 
for the liberty of doing or not doing this or that 
pood or evil, to consist in God and angcLs, without 
a iibertj' of doing or not doing good or evil ? the 
answer is obvious and easy, referenda singula 
jtiMgulis, rendering every act to its right object re- 
spectively. God and good angels have a power to 
do or not to do this or that good, bad angela have 
a power to do or not to do this or that evil ; so 
both, jointly considered, have power respectively 
to do good or evil. And yet, according to the 
words of my discourse, God and good and bad 
angels, being singly considered, have no power to 
do good or evil, that is, indifferently, as man hath." 
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He inteudeth here to make good the distinctions 
of liberty of exercise, and liberty of contradic- 
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tioH ; liberty of eoutrariety, and liberty of jpwri- ko. iv. 
fieatioH and exercise. And be bcg:ins thus : Aninwdtw. 

(o) *' It is a rule in nrt. that words which are »'"«" "p"- "* 
homonymous, or of various and ambiguous signin- 
catious, ought ever m the first place to be dis- 
tiu^ished," &c. 

I know not what art it is that giveth this rule. 
I am sure it is not the art of reason, which men 
cuU logic. For reason teacheth, and the example 
of those who only reason methotUcally, (which are 
the mathematicians), that a man, when he "^'ill 
demonstrate the tnath of what he is to say, must 
in the first place detcrmiuc what he will have to 
be understood by his words ; which determination 
U called definition ; whereby the significations of 
his words are so clearly set down, that there can 
creep iu uo ambiguity. And therefore there will 
be no nee<l of distinctions ; and consequently his 
rule of art, is a rash precept of some ignorant 
man, whom he and others have followed. 

The Bishop tells us that Uberty b sometimes 
opposed to sin, to oppression, to ser\'itude ; which 
is to tell us, that they whom he hath read in this 
point, are iucousisteut in the meaning of their 
own words ; and, therefore, they arc little beholden 
to him. And this diversity of significations he 
calls distinctions. Do men that by the same word 
iu one place mean one thing, and in another an- 
other, and never tell us so, distinguish ? 1 think 
they rather confound. And yet he says, that 
" these distinctions do virtually imply a descrip- 
tion of true liberty, which conieth nearer the 
essence of it, than T. H."s roving dcfinitiou ;" 
which definition of mine was this : " liberty is 
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when there is no external impediment," So that in 
Aaim»/ifT. ' ^'^ opiniou a man shall sooner onderstaud liberty 
rtomup.mih« ijy reading these words, (Romans vi. 22) : Being 
made free from sin ; or these words, (Isaiah 
Iviii. 6) : To let the oppressed go free; or by these 
words, (Leviticus xxv. 10) : You shall procimm 
liberty throughout the land, than by tliese words 
of mine : " liberty is the absence of external impe- 
diments to motion." Also he will face me down, 
that I understand what he means by his distinc- 
tions of liberty of contrariety, of contradiction^ 
of exercise onlyy of exercise and specijication 
jointly. If he meaD I understaiid his meaning, in 
one sense it is true. For by them he means to 
shift off the discredit of being able to say nothing 
to the question; as they do that, pretending to 
know the canse of every thing*, give for the cause 
of why the load-stone drnweth to it iron, sympa- 
thy, and occult quality ; making they cannot (ell, 
(turned now into occult), to stand for the real 
cause of that most admirable effect. But that 
those words signify distinction, I constantly deny. 
It is not enough for a distinction to be forked ; it 
ought to signify a distinct conception. There is 
great difference between luade distioctions and 
cloven feet. 

(6) " It is strange to see with what confidence 
now-a-<lays particular men slight all the School- 
men, and philosophers, and classic authors of for- 
mer ages," &c. 

This word, particular men, is put here, in my 
opinion, with little judgment, especially by a man 
that pretendeth to be learned. Does the Bishop 
think that he himself is, or that there is any uui- 
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rers&I man } It may be he means a private man. no.h 
Does he then think there is any man not private, be- ^^^^^^^^ 
sides him that is endued with aoverei^ power r But «''"" "P"* ^^ 
it is most likely lie calls me a particular man, because 
I have not had the authority he has had, to teach 
what doctrine I think fit. But now, I am no more 
particular than he ; and may with as good a grace 
despise the Schoolmen and some of the old Philo- 
sophers, as he can despise me, unless he can shew 
that it is more likely that he should be better able 
to look into these questions sufficiently, which re- 
quire meditation and reflection upon a man's own 
thoughts, he that hath been obliged most of his 
time to preach unto the people, and to that end to 
read those authors that can best furnish him with 
what he has to say, and to study for the rhetoric 
of his expressions, and of the spare time (which to 
a good i*astor is very little) hath spent no Httle 
part in seeking preferment and increasing of 
riches; than I, that have done almost nothing else, 
nor have had much else to do hut to meditate up- 
on this and other natural questions. It troubles 
him much that I style School-learning jargon. I 
do not call all School-learning so, but such as is 
BO : that is, that which they say in defending of 
untruths, and especially in the maintenance of 
free-will, when they talk of liberty of exercise^ 
' Mpecificaiion, contrariety, contradiction, acts elt- 
cite ami exercitey and the like ; which, though he 
go over again in this place, endeavouring to ex- 
plain them, are still both here and there but jar- 
gon, or that (if he like it better) which the Scrip- 
ture in tbe first chaos calleth Tohu and Bohit. 
But because he takes it so heinously, that a pri- 
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vatc man should so hardly censure School-divini- 
AiiiTklT^ ty, I would be glad to kuow w ith what patience he 
MOM iip-in iha can hear Martin Lntlier and Philip Melancthon 
"'""''' speaking of the same r Martin Luther, that was 
the first beginner of our deliverance from the ser- 
vitude of the Romish clergy, had these three arti- 
cles censured by the University of Paris. The 
first of which was : " School-theology is a 
false interpretation of the Scripture, and Sacra- 
ments, which hath banished from us true and sin- 
cere theologj/' The second is : " At what time 
School-theolo;?v, that is. mock-theolof^y, eame up, 
at the same time the theology of Christ's Cross 
went down." The third is : " It is now almost 
three hundred years since the Church has endured 
the Ucentiou!*ness of School-Doctors in corrupting 
of the Scriptures." Moreover, the same Luther in 
another place of his work saith tlius ; *' School- 
theology is nothing else but ignorance of the 
truth, and a block to stnmble at laid before the 
Scriptures.** And of Thomas Aquinas iu partica- 
lar he saith, that " it was he that did set up the 
kingdom of Aristotle, the destroyer of godly doc- 
trine." And of the philosophy whereof St. Paul 
biddeth us beware, he saith it is School-thcolf^. 
And Melancthon, a divine onee much esteemed in 
our Church, saith of it thus : " It is known that that 
profane scholastic learning, which they will have 
to be called Divinity, began at Paris : which being 
admitted, nothing is left sound in the Church, the 
Gospel is obscured, faith extinguished, the doc- 
trine of works received, and iustcad of Christ's 
people, wc are become not so much as the peo]ilc 
of the law, but the people of Aristotle's ethics 
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These were no raw diviues, such as he saith 
preached to their equally ignorant auditors. I .^^^^ 
could add to these the slightiug of Sohoul-di- »«•>* "pau utn 
vinity by CalWn and other learned Protestant "^■'Jgi. 
Doctors ; yet were they all but private meu, who, 
it seems to the Bishop, had forgot themselves as 

well OS I. 



NO. V. 

J. D. " Thus the coast being cleared, the next 
thing to be done, is to draw out oar forces against 
the enemy ; and because tliyy are divided into two 
squadrotL^;, the one of Christians, the other of 
heathen philosophers, it will be best to dispose 
ours also into tn o bodies, the former drawn from 
Scripture, the latter from reason." 

7*. If. The next thing he doth, after the clear- 
ing* of the coast, is the dividing of his forces, as 
he calls them, into two squadrons, one of places of 
Scripture, the other of reasons, which allegory he 

;th, I suppose, because he addresses the dis- 
to your Lordship, who is a military man. 
An that I have to say touching this, is, that I ob- 
serve a great part of those his forces do look and 
march another way, and some of them do figbt 
among themselves. 

J. D. ** If T. H. could divide my forces, and 
commit them together among themselves, it were 
his only way to conquer them. But he will find 
that those imaginary contradictions, which lie 
thinks he hath espied in my discourse, are but 
fancies, and my supposed impertinences will prove 
his own real mistakings." 

VOL. V. P 
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In this fifth mtmber there is nothing of his or 
mine, pertinent to the question, therefore nothing 
necessary to be repeated. 
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PROOFS OP LIBERTY OOT OF SCRIPTURE. NO. VI. 

J. D. '* First, Tfvhosoever have power of elec- 
tion, have true liberty ; for the proper act of liberty 
is election. A spontaneity mav consist with deter- 
mination to one, as we sec in children, fools, mad- 
men, brute beasts, whose fancies are determined to 
those things which they act spontaneously, as the 
bees make honey, the spiders webs. But none of 
these have a liberty of election, which is an act of 
judgment and understanding, and cannot possibly 
consist with a determination to one. He that is 
determined by somcthinif before himself or with- 
out himself, cannot be said to choose or elect, un- 
less it be as the junior of the mess chooseth in 
Cambridge, whether ho will have the least part or 
nothing;. And scarcely so much. 

" But men have liberty of election. This is 
plain, (Numbers xxx. \'6) : If a wife ma/w a poio 
it is left to her hmhand's choice, either to esta- 
blixh it or to laa/n; if toid. .\nd (.Io.shua xxiv. 
15) : Choose you this day whom you teill serve^ 
&C. But I and my house will seree the Lordi. 
lie makes his own choice, and leaves them to the 
of their election. .Vnd (2 Samuel xxiv. 1'2) i 
lihec three things, choose thee ivkick ^f 
tkaU do. If one of these three things was 
ly determined, and the other txvo impossi- 
■" it left to him to choofje what should 
I iiLicforc we have true lilx-rty."' 
And the first place of Scripture taken 
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from Numbers xxx. 13, Is oue of them that look >ia. 
another way. The words arc, If a wife walte a .^^ ^^^ 
rote it is It'fl to her littshaMr^ choice^ eithtt to "pij 
establiah it or make it void. For it proves no more 
but that the husband is a free ur voluntary ageut, 
but not that his choice therein is not necessitated 
or not determined to what be shall choose by pre- 
cedeut uccessarv causes. 

* 

J. D. " My first argument from Scripture is 
thus formed. 

" "Whosoever have a liberty or power of election , 
are not determiuud to one by precedent necessary 
causes. 

" But men have liberty of election. 

*' Tlie aB.snmptiun or minor proposition is proved 
by three places of Scripture, (Numbers xxx. 13; 
Joshua xxiv. 15 ; 2 Samuel xxiv. 12.) I need not iii- 
ujmu these, becuuse T. H. ncknowledgetli ' that 
it is clearly proved that there is electiuu in man.* 

*'But he denieth the major proposition, because, 
saith he, ' man is necessitated or determined to 
what he shall choose by precedent necessary 
cttttscs.' I take away this answer tliree ways. 

*• First, by reason, Klection is evermore cither 
of thiugs possible, or at least of things conceived 
to be possible, that is, efficacious election, when 
A man hopeth or thinkcth of obtaining the object. 
Whatsoever the will chooseth, it chooscth under 
the notion of good, eitlier honest, or delightful, 
or profitable. But there can be no real goodness 
apprehended in that which is known to be iiii|KM;- 
sible. It is true, there inuy be some wandering 
pendulous wishes of known impossibilities, as n 
man also tliat hatb comiutttcd an offence may 
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wisb he had uut committed it. But to choose effi- 
caciously an impossibility, is as im[M>ssible as an 
impossibility itself. No man can think to obtain 
that which he knows impossible to be obtained ; 
but be who knows that all things are antecedently 
determined by necessary eauties, knows that it is 
impossible for anything to be otherwise than it is ; 
therefore to ascribe unto hira a power of election 
to choose this or that iudiffcreutly, is to make the 
same thing to be determined to one, and to be 
not determined to one, which are contradictories. 
Again, whosoever hath an elective power, or a 
Ubcrty to choose, hath also a liberty or power to 
refuse; (Isaiah vii. 16): Bejore the child shall 
itNow to refuse the etU and choose the good. He 
who chooseth this rather than that, refuseth that 
rather than this. As Moses (Hebrews si. 25), 
choosing to suffer affliction witli the people of 
God, did thereby refuse the pleasures of sin. But 
no man hath any power to refuse that which is 
necessarily predetermined to be, unless it be as 
the fox refused the grapes which were beyond his 
reach. When one thing of two or three is abso- 
lutely determined, the others are made thereby 
simply impossible. 

(a) *' Secondly, I prove it by instances, and by 
that universal notion which the world hath of clec- 

n. What is the difference between an elective 

hereditary kingdom, hut that in an elective 

om, they have power or hbcrty to choose this 

u man indifferently ; but in an heredit^iry 

lom, tliey have no such power nor liberty ? 

the law makes a certain heir, there is * ne- 

;iou to one ; where the law doth not name 

1 heir, there is no uecessitation to one, 
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and there they have power or liberty to choose. 
An hereditary priuce may be as grateful and ac- 
ceptable to his subjects, and as willingly received 
by them (according to that liberty which is op- 
posed to compulsion or violence), as he who is 
chosen : yet he is not therefore an elective prince. 
lu Oemiany all the nobility and commons may as- 
sent to the choice of the emperor, or be well 
pleased with it when it is concluded ; yet none of 
them elect or choose the emperor, but only those 
six princes who have a consultative, deliberative, 
and determinative power in his election; and if 
their votes or suffrages be equally divided, three 
to three, then the King of Bohemia hath the cast- 
ing voice. So likewise in corporations or com- 
monwealths, sometimes the people, sometimes the 
ooinuioii-couiieil, liave jwwer to name su many 
persons for such an oflioe, and the supreme magis- 
trate, or senate, or lesser council respectively, to 
choose one of those. And all this is done with 
lliat caution and secresy, by billets or other means, 
that no man knows which way any man gave his 
vote, or with whom to be offended. If it were 
necessarily and inevitably predetermined, that this 
individual person, and no other, shall and must be 
chooeu, what needed all this circuit and caution, to 
do that which is not possible to be done otherwise, 
which one may do as well as a thousand, and for 
doing of which no rational man can be offended, 
if the electors were necessarily predetermined to 
elect this man and no other. And though T. H. 
was pleased to pa.S8 by my University instance, yet 
I may nnt, untU I see what he b able to say unto it. 
The junior of ihe mess in Cambridge divides the 
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meat iu four parts; the senior chooseth first, then 
the second and third in their order. The junior 
is determined to one, and hath no choice left, un- 
less it be to choose whether he will take that part 
which tbe rest have refused, or none at all. It 
may be this part is more agreeable to his mind 
than any of the others would have been ; but for 
all that he cannot be said to choose it, because he 
lit determined to this oue. Even such a liberty of 
election is that which is established by T. H. ; or 
rather much worse in two respects. The junior 
hath yet a liberty of contradiction left, to choose 
whether be will take tliat part, or not take any 
part ; but he who is precisely predetermined to the 
choice of this object, hath no liberty to refuse it. 
Secondly, the junior, by dividing carefully, may 
preserve to himself an equal share; but he who is 
wholly determined by extrinsical causes, is left al- 
together to the mercy and disposition of another. 

*' Thirdly. 1 prove it by the texts alleged. (Numb. 
XXX. ! 3) : ff (t v^i/'f make a row, if is Irjt to her 
hmhantts choice, either to estahlith it or make 
it void. But if it be predeternnned that he shall 
establish it, it is not in bis power to make it void. 
If it be predetermined that he shall make it void, 
it is not in his ]K>wer to establish it. And howso- 
♦•ver it be determined, yet being determined, it is 
'ms power indifferently, cither to establish 
<kke it void at his pleasure. So (Joshua 
Choose you this day wJiom ye will 
T and my House wiU xerrc the Lord. 
'- to choose that thi.i day. which was 
•therwise yesterday. IVhom yc will 
r the Gods whom your J'uthern 
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served, or the Goth of the Atuoriiex. Where there »o. vi 
is an election of this or that, these Gods, or those ll' ,;. , ", 

' ' Hid iluliu|» 

Gods, there must needs be either an indiflFereucy ■*pij 
to both objects, or at least a possibility to either. 
I and my hoasi' will serve the Lord. If he were 
extruistcally predetermined^ he shoald not say I 
wiil »ene, hut I vimi serve. And (a Samuel xxiv. 
12) : / <iff'er fhec three tktngSy choose thee which 
oj them I shall do. How doth God offer three 
things to David s choice, if he had predetermined 
him to one of the tUree by a coucours« of neces- 
sary cxtriuBical causes? If a sovereign prince 
should descend so far as to offer a delinquent his 
choice, whether he would be fined, or imprisonedi 
or banished, and had uiiderhand signed the sen- 
tence of his banishment, what were it else but 
plain drollery or mocker}' ? This is the argument 
which in T. H.'s opinion looks another way. If it 
do, it is as the Parthians used to fight, flying. His 
reason follows next to be considered." 

ASlMADVI{aSION» UrON THE BISIIOp's ItEPLY NO. VI. 

In this number he hath brought three places of 
Scripture to prove freewill. The first is, //" a 
wife mtihe a vuWy it is left to Iter hushaHtCs choice 
either to establish it or to mahe it void. And, 
Choose you this day whom ye will serve, ^'e. If id 
I and my house will serve the Lord. And, / qff'er 
thee three things, clioose thee which of them I 
shall do. Which in the reply he endeavonreth to 
make good ; but needed not, seeing they prove 
nothing but tliat a man is free to do if he will, 
which 1 deny not. He ought to prove he is free 
to w^ill, i\hich I deny. 
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{a) Secondly, " I prove it by instances, and by 
that universal notion which the world hath of 
election." 

His instances are, first, the difference between 
an hereditary kingdom and an elective ; and then 
the difference between the senior and junior of 
the mess taking their commons ; both which prove 
the liberty of doing what they will, but not a li- 
berty to will. For in the first case, the electors are 
fi*ee to name whom they will, bnt not to will j 
and in the second, the senior having an appetite, 
chooseth what he hath an appetite to ; but choos- 
eth not his appetite. 



NO. vn. 

T. H. For if there came into the husband's 
mind greater good by establishing than abrogating 
such a vow, the establishing will follow necessa- 
rily. And if the evil that will follow thereon in 
the husband's opinion outneigh the good, the cou- 
trarv must needs follow. And vet in this follow- 
ing of one's hopes and fears consisletb the nature 
of election. So that a man may both choose this, 
and cannot but choose this. And consequently 
choosing and necessity are joined together. 

J. D. {a) " Tliere is nothing said with more 
shnw of reason in this cause by the patrons of 
necessity and adversaries of true libeity than 
Uiat the will doth perpetually and infallibly 
dictate of the understanding, or 
lit of right reason. And in this, 
. ^ confess T. H. hath good seeonus. 
HOa ujhI approved opinion i& contrary. 
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"For first, this very act of the understanding is an 
effect of the will, and a testimony of its power and 
liberty. It is the will, which affecting some par- 
ticular good, doth engage and eommand the un- 
derstanding to consult and deliberate what means 
are convenient for attaining that end. And though 
the will itself be blind, yet its object is good in 
general, which is the end of all human actions. 
Therefore it belongs to the wiD, as to the general 
of an array, to move the other powers of the soul 
to their acts, and among the rest the understand- 
ing also, by applying it and reducing its power into 
act. So OS whatsoever obligation the understand- 
ing doth put upon the will, is by the consent of 
the will, and derived from the power of the will, 
which was not necessitated to move the under- 
standing to consult. So the will is the lady and 
mistress of human actions ; the understanding is 
her trusty counsellor, which gives no advice but 
when it is required by the will. And if the first 
consultation or deliberation be not sufticient, the 
w^ill may move a review, and require the under- 
standing to inform itself better and take advice 
of otliers, from whence many times the judgment 
of the understanding dotk receive alteration. 

" Secondly, for the manner how the understand- 
ing doth determine the will, it is not naturally but 
morally. The will is moved by the undci-standing, 
not as by an efiicieut having a causal influence 
into the effect, but only by proposing and repre- 
senting the object. And therefore, as it were ridi- 

lous to say that the object of the sight is the 

use of SLTing, so it is to say that the proposing 
of tlic object by the understanding to the will is 
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the cause of willing ; and therefore the onder- 
standius hath no place in that concourse of causes, 
which according to T. H. do necessitate the will. 

" Thirdly, the judgment of the understanding 
ia not always practice practtcHiHt nor of such a 
nature in itself as to oblige and determine the 
will to one. Sometimes, the understanding pro- 
poscth two or three means equally availahlc to the 
attaining of one and the same end. Sometimes, it 
dictateth tliat this or that particular good is eli- 
gible or fit to be chosen, but not that it is ne- 
cessarily eligible or that it must be choscu. It 
may judge this or that to be a fit means, but 
not the only means to attain the desired end. In 
these eases no man can doubt but that the will 
may choose, or not choose, this or that indiffer- 
ently. Yea, though the understanding shall judge 
one of these means to be more expedient than 
another, yet forasmuch as in the less expedient 
there is found the reason of good, the will in re- 
spect of that dominion which it hath over itself, 
may accept that which the understanding judgeth 
to be less expedient, and refuse that which it 
judgeth to be more expedient. 

" Fourthly, sometimes the will doth not will the 
end so eflicacioufily, but that it may be, and often 
19 deterred from the prosecution of it by the dif- 

ilty of the means ; and notwithstanding tlie 
cnt of the understanding, the will may still 
its own act. 

ly, sup[K)sing, but uot granting, that the 

necessarily follow the last rlictate of the 

ding, yet this proves no mitecedent ne- 

it coexistent with the act ; no extrinsical 
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iiecesflity, tlic will and the uudcr^taudiDg boiii^ but no. vit^ 
two faculties of the same soul; no absolute neces- 
sity, but merely upon supposition. And therefore 
the same authors who maintain that the judsiment 
of the uudcrstuuding doth necessarily determine 
the will, do yet mucli more earnestly oppugn T.H.'s 
absolute necessity of all occurrences. Suppose 
the will shall apply the understaudiuj^ to delibe- 
rate and not require a review. Sujipoac the dic- 
tate of the unden^taudiu^ shall be absolute, not 
tluR or that indifferentty, nor this rather than that 
comparatively> but this jwsitively ; nor this freely, 
but this necessarily. And suppose the will do 
will eflicaciously, and do not suspend its own net. 
Then here is a necessity indeed, but neither abso- 
lute uor extrinsical, nor antecedent, flowing from 
a concourse of causes without ourselves, but a 
necessity u^wn supposition, which we do readily 
grant. So far T. H. is wide from the truth, whilst 
le maintains, either that the aj^preheiision of a 
^greater good doth necessitate the will, or that 
this is an absolute necessity. 

(&) *' lastly, whereas he saith, that * the nature 
of election doth consist in fuUuwiug our liope-s aud 
fears,' 1 cannot but observe that there is not one 
vord of art in this whole treatise which he useth 
in the right sense ; I hope it doth not proceed out 
of au atfectation of singularity, nor out of a con- 
tempt of former writers, nor out of a desire to 
take iu sunder the whole frame of leaniiug and 
new mould it after his own mind. It were to be 
wished that at least he would give us a new die- 
tiouary, tliut we might understand his sense. But 
because this is but touched here sparingly, and 
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a. Til. upon the by, I will forbear it until 1 meet \^'ith 
it ogmn in its proper place. And for the present 
it shall suffice to say, that hopes aiid fears are 
common to brute beasts, but election is a rational 
act, and is proper only to man, who is sanclius 
his animtitt mentisquc capadtu altce. 

T. //. The second place of Scripture is Joshua 
xxiv. 15 ; the third is 2 Samuel xxiv. 12 ; whereby 
it is clearly proved, that there is election iu mau, 
but not proved that such election was not necessi- 
tated by the hopes, aud fears, and considerations 
of trood and bad to follow, which depend not on 
the will nor are subject to election. Aud there- 
fore one answer serves all such places, if they 
were a thousand. 

./. D. " This answer being the very same with 
the former, word for word, which hath already 
sufficiently l>eeu shaken in pieceSj doth require no 
new reply. 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPOS THE BISHOP S REPLY NO. Vir. 

{a) " There ia nothing said with more show of 
reason in this cause by the patrons of necessity 
than this, ' that the will doth perpetually and infal- 
libly follow the last dictate of the understanding', 
or the last judgment of right reason,* &e. Yet 
the common and approved oi)inion is contrary, 
and justly ; for, first, this very act of the under- 
standing is an effect of the will, &c." 

I note here, 6rst, that the Bishop is mistaken in 
saying that I or any other patron of necessity, are 
of opinion that the will follows always the last 
judgment of right reason. For it foliowcth as 
well the judgment of an erroneous as of a true 
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reasoning:; and the truth in general is that it fol- .\o. vit." 
loweth the last opinion of the goodness or evil- ^2i^„|'„.,~" 
ness of the object, be the opiniou tnie or false. ii^b. -rj.™ ise 

acconol)", I note, that lu making the under- M 

standing to be an effect of the will, he thinketh a 
man may have a will to that which he not so 
mach as thinks on. And iu saying, that " it is the 
will which, affecting some particular good, doth 
engage and command the underi^tajuling to con- 
sult," &c, that he not only thinketh the will aftect- 
eth a particular good, before the man understands 
it to be good; but also he thinketh that these words 
**doth command the understanding," and these, 
" for it belongs to the will as to the general of an 
army, to move the other powers of the soul to 
^their nets," and a great many more that follow, are 
;, which they are not, but mere confusion and 

iptiness : as, for example, " the understanding 
doth determine tlie will, not naturally, but morally," 
and " the will is moved by the understanding," is 
oniatelUgible. *' Mored not as by an etficieut," is 
DODseuse. And where he saith, that " it is ridicu- 
lous to say the object of the sight is the cause of see- 
ing," he showcth so clearly that he nnderstandeth 
nothing at all uf natural philosophy, that I am sorry 
I hod the ill fortune to be engaged with him in a 
dispute of this kind. Tliere is nothing that the 
simplest countryman could say so absurdly con- 
cerning the understanding, as this of the Bishop, 
" the judgment of the understanding is not always 
jtractlce jiracticum."* A countryman will acknow- 
ledge there is judgment in men, but will as soon 
say the judgment of the judgment, as the judg- 
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NO. vrr. ment of the understaiiding;. Aud if practice prac- 
tt^mAnt tifim had been sense, he might ha\e made a shift 
"^J^p-j^" to put it into English. Much more followelh of 
thU staff. 

(fi) " Lastly, whereas he saith, ' th«t tlie nature 
of election doth consist in following our hopes and 
fears,' I ciuiuot but observe that there is not one 
word of art in this whole treatise which he nsotb 
in the right sense. I hope it doth not proceed oot 
(^ an affectation of singnlarity, nor out of a con- 
tempt of former writers,*' &c. 

lie might have said, there is not a word of jar- 
gon nor nonsense ; and that it proceedeth from au 
affectation of truth, and contempt of mctaphj'sical 
writers, and a desire to reduce into frame the 
learning which they have confounded aud disor- 
dered. 



NO. VIII. 

T. H. Supposing, it seems, I might ajiswer as I 
liave done, that necessity and election might stand 
together, and iostonce in the actions of children, 
fools, and brute boa.sts, whose fancier;, I might say, 
are necessitated aud determined to one : before 
these his proofs out of Scripture, he desires to pre- 
vent tliat instance, and therefore says, that the 
actions of children, fools, madmen, and beasts, 
are indeed determined, but that they proceed not 
from election, nor from firee, but firom spontaneous 
gents. As for example, that the bee, when it 
aketh honey, does it spontaneously ; and when 
spider makes bis neb, he does it sjiuuta- 
usly, and not by election. Though I never 
nt to ground any answer upon the experience 
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of what children, fnols, madmen, and beasts do, no. viti 
yet that your Lordship may understand what can ^^ ^ 
he meant by spontaneous, and how it differs from t^r 
vohmtary, I will answer that distinction, and show 
that it tighteth against its fellow arguments. Your 
Lordship therefore iii to consider, that all volun- 
tary actions, where the thing that indueeth the 
will is not fear, are called also spontaneous, and 
said to bo done by a man's own accord. As when a 
miin giveth money voluntarily to another for mer- 
rhandi^, or out of affection, he is said to do it of 
his own accord, which in Latin is xponte, and 
therefore the action is spontaneous ; though to 
give one's money willingly to a thief to avoid kill- 
ing, or throw it into the sea to avoid drowning, 
where the motive is fear, be not ealle<l sponta- 
Dcoos. But every spontaneous action is not there- 
fore voluntary ; for volinittiry presupposes some 
precedent deliberation, that ]s to say, some con- 
sideration and meditation of what is likely to fol- 
low, both npon the doing and abstaining from the 
action deliberated of; whereas many actions are 
done of our own accord, and are therefore sponta- 
neous ; of which nevertheless, as he thinks, we 
never eonMilted nor deliberated in ourselves, as 
when making no question nor any the least doubt 
in the world but that the thing we are about is 
good, we eat, or walk, or in auger strike or revile, 
which he thinks spontaneous, but not voluntary 
nor elective actions. And with such kind of ac- 
tions he says necessitatinn may stand, but not with 
such as are voluntary, aud proceed upon election 
and delitwratton. Now if I make it a])pear to you 
that even these actions which he says proceed from 
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NO. VIII. spontaneity, and which he ftscribes only to fools, 
ohildreu, laadmen, and beasts, proceed from de- 
liberation and elcctioD, and that actions incona- 
derate. rash and ^spontaneous, arc ordinarily foand 
in those that are, by themselves and many more, 
thought as wise or wiser than ordinary men are ; 
then his argument concludeth, that necessity and 
election may stand toercthcr, which is contrary to 
that which he intendeth by all the rest of his argu- 
ments to prove. And first, your Lordship's own 
experience furnishes you with proof enough, that 
horses, dogs, and other brute beasts, do demur 
oftentimes upon the way they are to take : the 
horse, retiring from some strange figure he sees, 
and coining on again to avoid the spur. And what 
else doth man that deliberatetli, but one while pro- 
ceed toward action, another while retire from it, 
as the hope of greater good draws him, or the fear 
of greater evil drives him f A child may be so 
young as to do all which it does without all de- 
liberation, but that is but till it chance to be hurt 
by doing somewhat, or till it be of age to under- 
stand the rod ; for the actions wherein he hath 
once a check, shall be deliberated on a second 
time. Fools and madmen manifestly deliberate 
no less than the wisest men, though they make not 
so good a choice, tlie images of things being by 
ditieases altered. For bees and spiders, if he had so 
littlo to do OS to be a spectator of their actions, he 
,i)'ould have confessed not only election, but also 
luluiice, and policy m them, very near equal 
[ of mankind. Of bees Aristotle says, their 
i'wH. He is deceived, if he think any spou- 
ua action, after once being checked in it. 
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differs from nii action voluntary and elective, for no. vriP 
even the setting of a man's foot in the posture of /i,'^„^,iZX.. 
walking, and the action of ordinary eating, was "i«""i"'Di.ii..i.. 
.once deliberated, how and when it should be 
done : and though it afterwards became easy and 
habitual, so as to be done without fore thought, 
yet that does not hinder but that the act is volun- 
tary and proceeds from election. So also are the 
rashest actions of choleric persons voluntary and 
upon deliberation. For who is there, but very 
young children, that has not considered when and 
how far he ought, or safely may, strike or revile. 
Seeing then he agrees with me that such actions 
are necessitated, and the fancy of those that do 
them is determined to the actions they do, it fol- 
lows out of his own doctrine, that the liberty of 
dection does not lake away the necessity of elect- 
ing this or that individnal thing. And thus one of 
his arguments hghts against another. 

J, D. " We have |>artly seen before how T. H. 
jiath coined a new kind of liberty, a new kind of 
leces^ty, a new kind of election ; and now in this 
section a new kind of spontaneity, and a new kind 
of i-oluntary actions. Although he say that here is 
nothing new to him, yet I hegin to suspect that 
either here are many things new to him, or other- 
wise his election is not the result of a serious ma- 
ture delilK-ratiou. (a) The first thing that I offer, 
is, how often he mistakes my meaning in this one 
section. First, I make voluntary and spoutaneous 
actions to be one and the same ; he saitli, [ distiu- 
tingnish them, so as spontaneous actions may be 
nece&sary, but voluntary actions cannot. Secondly, 
{b) I di&tingui&h between free acts aud voluntary 
TOL. V. Q 
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acts. The former ere always deliberate, the latter 
inny be indeliberate ; all free acts are volniitar)', 
but all voluntary acts are not free. But he saitb 
I confound tlicm and make them the same. 
(c) Thirdly, he saith, I ascribe spontaneity only to 
fools, children, madmen, and beasts ; but I acknnw- 
lcdg;c spontaneity hath place in rational men, both 
as it is comprehended in liberty, and as it is distin- 
guished from liberty. 

(rf) '* Yet I have no reason to be offended at it ; 
for he deals no otherwise with me than he doth 
with himself. Here he tells us that ' voluntary 
presupposeth deliberation.' But (No. xxv.) hc tclU 
us contnu-y, * that whatsoever followeth the last 
appetite is voluntary, and where there is but one 
appetite, that is the last :' and that ' uo actiou 
of a man cjm be said to be without deliberation, 
though never so sudden.' So (No. xxxiii.) he tells 
us, that ' by spontaneity is mean tinconsiderate pro- 
ceeding, or else notliing is meant by it :' yet here 
he tells us, that * all voluntary actions which pro- 
ceed not from fear, are spontaneous,' whereof 
many arc deliberate, as that wherein he iustanceth 
himself, ' to give money for merchandise.' Third- 
ly, when 1 said that children, before they have the 
use of reason, act spontaneously, as when they 
snek the breast, but do not act freely, because 
tliey have not judgment to deliberate or elect, here 
T. H. undertakes to prove that they do deliberate 
and elect ; and yet presently after confesseth 
again, that ' a child may be so young, as to do 
what it dotli without all deliberation.' 

'* Besides these mistaken and contradictions, he 
tU other errors also in this section. As this. 
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that no actions proceeding from fear are spouta- no. vii 
neons. He who throws his goods into the sea to ^^ ~ 
nvoid drowuiDg, doth it not only spontaneously^ 
but even Jreehj. He that wills the end, wills the 
means conducing to that end. It \& true tliat if 
the action be considered nalcedly without all cir- 
cumstances, no man willingly or spontaneously 
casts his jroods into the sea. But if we take the 
action, as in this particular case, invested with all 
tlie circumstances, and in order to the end, that 
is, the saving of his own life, it is not only volun- 
tary and spontaneous, but elective and chosen by 
him, as the most probable means for bis owu prc- 
.senation. As there is an antecedent and a subse- 
quent will, so there is au antecedent and a sub- 
sequent si>ontaneity. His grammatical ai-gument, 
grounded njjon the derivation of spontaneous from 
tpon/f, weighs nothing ; we have learned in the 
rudimentJii of logic, that conjugates are sometimes 
in name only, and not in deed. He who casts his 
goods into the sea, may do it of his own accord in 
order to the end. Secondly, he errs in this also, 
that nothing is opposed to spontaneity but only 
fpar. Invincible and antecedent ignorance dotli 
destroy the nature of spontaneity or voluntariness, 
by removing that knowledge which should and 
would have prohibited the action. As a man 
thinking to ^hoot a wild beast in a bust), shoots 
Ijis friend, which if he had known, he would not 
have shot. This man did not kill his fi-iend of his 
own accord. 

" For the clearer wndeiNtanding of these things, 
and to know what spontaneity is, let us consult 
awhile with the Schools about the distinct order 
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HO. viir. of voluntary or involuntary actions. Some acts 
proccetl wholly from an extrinsical cause ; an the 
throwing of a stone upwards, a rape, or the draw- 
ing of a Christian by plain force to the idol's tem- 
ple ; these arc called violent acts. Secondly, some 
pracee<l fironi an intrinsical cause, but without any 
manner of knowledge of the end. as the falling of 
a stone downwards ; these are called natural acts. 
Thirdly, some proceed from an iuteruol principle, 
with an imperfect knowledge of the end, where 
there is an appetite to the object, but no delibera- 
tion nor election; as the acts of fools, children, 
beastSj and the inconsiderate acts of men of judg- 
ment. These are called voluntary or spontaneous 
acts. Fourthly, some proceed from an intrinsical 
cause, with a more perfect knowledge of the end, 
which are elected upon deliberation. These are 
called free acts. So then the formal reason of 
liberty is election. The necessary requisite to 
election is deliberation. Deliberation implyeth the 
actual use of reason. But deliberation and elec- 
tion cannot possibly subsist with an e.\triusical 
predetermination to one. How should a man 
deliberate or choose which way to go, who knows 
that all ways are shut against him and made 
impossible to him, but only one : This is the 
gciuxine sense of these words vobitUftry and spon- 
laneouji in this question. Though they were taken 
twenty other ways vulgarly or uietapboricuUy, as 
we say spontaneous ulcers, where there is no ap- 
petite at all, yet it were nothing to this contro- 
ven-.y, which is not about words, but about things ; 
It what the words vohmtary or free do or may 
tify, but whether all things be extrinsically pre- 
wrmined to one. 
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" These grouuds beiug laid for clearing the true no. viii 
sensu of the words, the next thing to be examined ^ 
is, that contradiction which he hath espied in my " 
discourse, or how this argumeut fights against his 
fellows. ' If 1," sailh T. H., ' make it appear, that 
the spontaneous actions of fools, children, mad- 
men, and hea-sts, dn proceed from election and 
deliberation, and that inconsiderate and indelibe- 
rate actions are found in the wisest men, then lliis 
argument concludes that necessity and election 
may stand together, which is contrary to his asser- 
tion.' If this could be made appear as easily as 
it is spoken, it would concern hini«f.elf much, who, 
when he should ])rove that rational men are not 
free from necejisity, goes about to prove that brute 
beasts do deliberate and elect, that is as much as 
to say, are free from necessity. But it eoueems 
not me at all ; it is neither my assertion nor my 
opinion, that necessity and election may not meet 
together in the same subject; violent, natural, 
spontaneous, aud deliberate or elective acts may 
ail meet together in the same subject. But thi3 I 
say, that necessity and election cannot consist to- 
gether In the smne act. He who is determined to 
one, is not free to choose out of more than one. 
To begin with his lattersupposltion, ''that wise men 
may do inconsiderate and indeliberate actions,'* I 
do readily admit it. But where did he learn to 
infer a general conclusion from particular pre- 
mises ; as thus, because wise men do some inde- 
liberate acts, therefore no act they do is free or 
elective ? Secondly, for his former supposition, 
" thftt fools, children, madmen, and beasts, do de- 
liberate and elect," if he could make it good, it is 
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who contradict myself, nor fight against 
iniue own assertion, but it is he wlio endeavours to 
provp that which I altoj^etUer deny. He may well 
find a coutradiction between him and me ; other- 
wise to what end is thi.s dispute : liut he shall 
not be able to &id a difference betweeu me and 
myself. But the truth is, he is not able to prove 
any sueh thing ; and that briu^ mc to my sixth 
consideration, that neither lioraes, nor bees, nor 
s])iders, nor children, nor fools« nor madmen do 
deliberate or elect. 

" His tirst instance is in the horse, or dog, 
bnt more especially the horse. He told me that I 
divided my argument into squadrons, to apply my- 
self to your Lordship, being a military man ; and 
1 apprehend that for the same reason he gives his 
first instince of the horse, with a submiasion to 
your own experience. So tar well, but otherwise 
very disadvantngt^-uusly to his cjiuse. Men used to 
say of n dull fellow, that he hath no more brains 
than a horse. And the Prophet David saith> 
(Psalm xxxti. 9) : Be not like the horse and 
mule, ichich hare no anderxfanriing. How do they 
deliberate without understiinding ': Atid (Psalm 
xlix. 30), ho saitb the same of alt brute beasts : 
Man f/riitg in hononr had ho UHd^standing^ hut 
became like unto the hftuffs thai jteriah. The 
r»e 'demurs upon his way.' Why not ? Out- 
objects, or inward fancies, may produce a 
iu his course, thot^h he have no jut^ment 
: to deliberate or elect. ^ He retires from 
sLrHDge tigiire which he sees, mid comes on 
to avoid the spur.' So he may ; and yet be 
.ugh from deliberation, .Ml this proceeds 
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from the sensitive passion of fear, which is a per- no. vi 
turbatioii arising from the expectation of some im- 
minent i.'vi!. But he argeth, ' what else doth a 
man that delibcratcth ?' Yes, very much. The 
borse ieareth some outward object, hut delibera- 
tion IS a comparing of several meang eoiuluciiig to 
the same end. Fear is commonly of one, delibe- 
ration of more than one ; fear is of those things 
which are not in our power, delibei-ation of those 
things which are in our power ; fear ariseth many 
times out of natural antipathies, but in these dis- 
conveniences of nature deliberation hath no place 
at all. hi a word, fear is an enemy to deliberation, 
and betriiyeth the succours of the soul. If the 
horse did deliberate, he should consult with reason, 
•whether it were more expedient for him to go that 
•way or not ; he would represent to himself all the 
dangers both of going and staying, and compare 
the one with the other, and elect that which is less 
evil ; he should consider whether it were not better 
to endure a little hazard, than uiigrntefully and 
dishonestly to fail in his duty towards his master, 
who did breed him and doth feed him. This the 
horse doth not ; neither is it possible for him to do 
it. Secondly, for children, T. H. confcsscth that 
they may be so young that they do not deliberate 
at all ; aftenvards, as they attain to the use of 
)n by decrees, so by degrees they become free 
its. Then they do deliberate ; before they do 
not deliberate. The rod may be a means to make 
them use their reason, ivheu they have power to 
exercise it, but the rod cannot produce the [lower 
before they have it. Thirdly, for fools and mad- 
men, it t& not to be understood of such madmen 
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NO. vtii. as bave their lucida tntertalin, nlio are mad and 
discreet by fits ; when they have the use of reason, 
tliey are no madineii, but may deliberate as well 
fls others ; nor yet of such fools as are only com- 
parative fools, that is, less wise than others. Such 
may deliberate, though not so clearly, nor so judi- 
ciously as others ; but of mere mailmen, and mere 
natural fools, to say that they, who have not the 
use of reason, do deliberate or use reason, implies 
a contradiction. But his rhiefeint confidence is in 
bis bees and spiders, ' of whose actions,' he saith, 
' if I had been a spectator, I would have confessed, 
not only election, but also art, prudence, policy, 
very near equal to that of mankind, whose life, as 
Aristotle saith, is civil." Truly I have contemplated 
their actions many times, and have been much 
taken with their curious works ; yet my thoughts 
did not reflect so much upon them, as upon their 
Maker, who is jtic magmis in magiiisy that he is 
not minor in parriJi ; so great in f<reat thinj^, that 
he is not less in small things. Yes, I have seen 
those silliest of creatures, and seeing their rare 
works I have seen enouRh to confute all the bold- 
faced atheii^ts of this njte, and their hellish blas- 
phemies. I saw ihcm, but 1 praised the marvellous 
works of God, and admired that gre-at and first in- 
tellect, who hath both adapted their orj^ns, and 
nined their fancies to tliese particular works, 
ot so simple as to ascribe those rarities to 
I invention, which I knew to proceed from 
Inct of nature. In all other things they 
llest of creatures. Naturalists write of 
their fancy is imperfect, not distinct from 
ion-sense, spread over their whole body, 
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and only perceiving things present. When Aristo- 
tle calls them political or sociable creatures, he did 
not iiitend it really that they lived a civil life, but 
according to an analogy, because they do such 
things by instinct as truly political creatures do 
out of judgment. Nor when I read in St. Ambrose 
of their hexagons or sexangiilar cells, did I there- 
fore conclude that they were muthematicians. Nor 
when I read in Crespet, that they invoke God to 
their aid when they go out of their hives, bending 
their thighs in fomi of a cross, and bowing them- 
selves ; did I therefore think that this was an act 
of religious piety, or that they were cajwible of 
theological \irtucs, whom I sec in all other things 
in which their fancies are not determined, to be 
the silliest of creatures, straugers not only to right 
reason, but to all resemblances of it. 

" Seventhly, concerning those actions which are 
done upon precedent and passed deliberations ; 
they are not only spontaneous, but free acts. 
Habits contracted by use and experience, do help 
the will to act with more facility and more deter- 
minately, as the hand of tlie artificer is helped by 
his tools. And precedent deliberations, if they 
were sad and serious, and proved by experience to 
be profitable, do save the labour of subsequent con- 
saltations ; frustra Jit per pltera, quod fieri po- 
test per pandora Yet nevertheless the actions 
which are done by virtue of these formerly ae- 
qnired habits, are no less free, than if the delibera- 
tion were coexistent with this particular action. 
He that bath gained an habit and skill to play such 
■ lesson, needs not a new deliberation how to play 
every time that he plays it over and over. Yet I 
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um far from giving credit to him in this, tl 
walking or eating uuiversally cousidered, are free 
nctioii.«;, or ])roceed from true liberty ; not so much 
because they want a particular deliberation before 
every individual act, as because they are animal 
motions and need no deliberation of reason, as we fl 
see in brute beasts. And nevertheless the same 
actions, us they are considered individually, and 
invested with their due circumstances, may be aad 
often are free actions subjected to the liberty of 
the agent. 

" Lastly, whereas T. H. eompareth the first mo- 
tions or rash attempts of choleric persons with 
such acquired habits, it is a great mistake. Those 
rash attempts are voluntai'y actions, and may be 
facilitatttd sometimes by acquired habits. But yet 
for as much as actions are often altered and varied 
by the circumstances of time, place, atid person, 80 
as that act which at one time is morally good, at 
another time may be morally evil ; and for as 
much as a general precedent deliberation how to 
do this kind of action* is not sufbcieut to make 
tills or that ])articulai* action good or expedient, 
which being iu itself good, yet particular circum- 
stances may render inconvenient or unprofitable 
to some persons, at some umes, in some places : 
therefore a prew^dent general deliberation how to 
do aiiv :iii -1* for instance, how to write, is not 
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like a particular act, as my writing 
to be freely done, without a 
laent ddilHTation. A man 
that is a free act. The 
jiler and [>assion reviles his 
any deliberation ; this is 
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a spoutancoas act, but it is not a free act. If be no.viii. 
had taken time to advise, he would not have reviled t,„ ^t^^-, 
his friend. Yet as h is not free, so neither is it so ""p'j- 
necessjiry as the bees iiialvtnt^ honey, whose fancy 
is not only iucUued, but determined, by nature to 
that act. So every way he fails. And, his conclu- 
sioD, that the liberty of election doth not take away 
the neeessitj' of rlcoting this or thnt individual 
thing, is no consequent from my doctrine, but firom 
his own. Neither do my arguments fight one 
agaiust another, but his private opiuious fight both 
against me and ngainst nn undoubted truth. A 
free agent endowed with liberty of election, or 
with an elective power, may nevertheless be neces- 
sitated in some individual acts, but those acts 
wherein he is ueecssitiited, do not tlnw from his 
elective i>owcr, neither arc those acts which flow 
firom his elective power necessitated." 

ANntADVERRIONS UPON TUE Bisnop's RCI'I.Y NO. VHI. 

(a) " The first thing thnt I offer is, how often lie 
mistakes my meaning in this one iiiection. First, 1 
make voluntary and spontaneous actions to be one 
and the sauic. He saith, I distinguish them," &c. 

It is very possible 1 may have mistaken him ; 
for neither he nor t understand him. If they be 
one, why did he without nee<l bring in this strange 
word,s[Kjntaneous? Or nilhcr, why did the School- 
men briug it in, if not merely to shift off the diffi- 
culty of maintaining their tenet of free-will ? 

(A) " Secondly, he saith 1 distinguish between 
free acU uud voluntary actJ* ; l)ut he saith, I cou- 
fuuml them and make them the same." 
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iiig of tlie questioiij we are to know the difference 
between these three, necessity, spontaueity, and 
liberty ; mid because 1 thought lie knew that it 
could not be cleared without understanding what is 
will, I had reason to think that spontaneity was his 
new word for will. And presently after, " some 
things arc necessary, and not voluntary or sponta- 
neous ; some things are both necessary and volun- 
tary." These words, voluntary and spontaneous, so 
put togxjther, would make any man believe sponta- 
neous were put as explicative of vohmtary ; for it 
is no wonder in the eloquence of the Schoolmen. 
Therefore, presently after, these words, " sponta- 
neity consists in a conformity of the appetite, either 
intellectual or sensitive," signify that spontaneity is 
a conformity or likeness of the appetite to the ob- 
ject; which to me soundeth as if he had said, that 
the appetite is like the object ; which is as proper 
as if he had said, the hunger is like the meat. If 
this be the bishop's meaning, as it is the meaning 
of the words, he is a very fine philosopher. But 
hereafter I will venture no more to say his meaning 
is this or that, especially where he useth terms of 
art. 

(r) " Tliinlly,he s^th, I aseribe spontaneity only 
to foob, cliildren, madmen, and beasts. But I ac- 
Jti,fnvi..(l.rt> spuntaneity hath place in rational men," 

I have no more to do with spontaneity. 

the reader to take notice, that the 

■'I" nn whose arbitration dependeth 

■ i' words in common use, among 

I lid call all actions and mo- 
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Bona wliereof they did perceive no caxise, .sponta- no. vnt. 
deoug aud avroiinra I I Say, not those actions whicb ^„^^^ 
had no causes ; for all aclious have their causes ; "'«« "i-'n tw 
but those actions whose causes they dm not per- 
ceive. So that spontaneovis, as a general name, 
comprehended many actions and motions of inani- 
mate creatures ; as the falling of heavy things 
downwards, which they thoTieht spontaneous, and 
that if they were not hindered, they would descend 
of their own accord. It comprehended also all 
animal motion, as beginning from the will or appe- 
tite ; because the causes of the will and appetite 
being nnt perceived, they supposi^d, as the Bishop 
doth, that they were the causes of themselves. So 
that which iu general is called spontaneous, being 
applied to men and beasts in special, is railed 
voluntary. Yet the will and appetite, though the 
very same thing, use to be distinguished in certmn 
occasions. For iu the public conversation of men, 
where they are to judge of one another's will, and 
of the regularity and irregularity of one another's 
actions, not every appetite, but the last is esteemed 
in the public judgment for the will : nor every 
action proceeding from appetite, but that only to 
which there had preceded or ought to have pre- 
ceded some deliberation. And this 1 say is so, 
when one man is to judge of another's will. For 
every man in himself knoweth that what he de- 
siretli or hath au appetite to, the same he hath a 
will to, though his will may be changed before he 
hath obtained his desire. Tlic Bishop, understand- 
ing nothing of this, might, if it had ])le-iised him, 
have callLHl it jargon. But he had rather pick out 
of it some contradictious of myself. And there- 
fore saith : 
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(rf) " Yet I have no reason to be oflFended at it, 
(ineatiing such contradictions), for he dcateth no 
otherwise with me than he doth with himself," 

It is a CDUtradictiou, he saith, that having said 
that '* voluntary presupposeth deliberation," I say 
in another place, *'that whatsoever followcth the 
last appetite, is voluntary, and where there is bnt 
one appetite, that is tlic last." Not obsserviug" that 
eoluiiiary presupj)osetIi ileliberution, when the 
judgment, whether the action be voluntary or not, 
is not in the actor, but in the jud^e ; who regardeth 
not the will of the actor, where there is nothing to 
be accused in the action of deliberate malice; yet 
kuoweth that though there be but one appetite, the 
same is truly will for the time, and the action, if it 
follow, a voluntary action. 

This also he saith is a contradiction, that having 
said, " no action of a man can be said to be with- 
out deliberation, though never so sudden," I say 
afterward that " by spontaneity is meant incon- 
siderate proceeding." 

Again he obser\'es not, that the action of a man 
that is not a child, in public judgment how rash, 
iucousideratc, and sudden soever it be, It is to be 
taken for deliberation ; because it is supposed, he 
ought to have consideredand compared his intended 
action with the law ; when, nevertheless, that sud- 
iudeliberate action was truly voluntary, 
rttmtradictiou which he finds is this, that 
iltf^en to prove " that children )>efore 
Treason do delif>erate and elect," 
ter a " child may l>e so young 
i')th without all deliberation." I 
tViliction here ; for n child nmy be 
hat the apjietite thereof is its first 
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appetite, but afterward and often before it eomc to no. vui.J 
have tlie nse of reason, iiiav elect one thinir and """" 
refuse another, and consider the consequences of -in. irp.niii^ 
what it is about to do. And why not as well as ""''"P' "'^^ 
bca£ts> which never have the use of reason ; for 
they deliberate, as men do ? For though men and 
beasts do differ in many things very much, yet they 
differ not in the nature of their deliberation. A 
man can reckon by words of general sigiiih cation, 
make propositions, and syllogisms, and compute in 
numbers, magnitudes, proportions, and other things 
computable ; which being done by the advantage 
of language, and words of general significations, a 
beast tliat hath not language eaimot do, nor a man 
that bath language, if he misplace tiie words, that 
are bis counters. From hence to the end of this 
number, he discourscth again of spontaneity, and 
how it is in children, madmen, and beasts ; which, 
as I before resolved, 1 will not meddle with ; let 
the reader think and judge of it as be plea^eth. 

NO. IX. 

J. D. " Secondly, {a) they who might have 
done, and may do, many things which they leave 
undone; and they who leave undone many things 
which they might do, are neither compelled nor 
necessitated to do what they do, but have true 
liberty. But wc might do many things which we 
do not, and we do many things wliich wc might 
leave undone, as is plain, (I Kings iii. ) 1) : Be- 
cause thou baxt asked this thinf(, ant? hast not 
tukcd for thyxelf hmg life, neither hast asked 
riches Jor thyse{f\ nor hast asked the li/c of thine 
enemie* &c. God gave Solomon his choice. He 
might have asked riches, but then he had not asked 
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wiKdom^ which ho did ask. lie did ask wisdom, 
bnt he might hnve asked riches, which yet he did 
not ask. And (Acts v. t) : After it teas sold^ 
was it not in thine own power ? It was in bis 
owu power to give it, and it was in his own power 
to retaiii it. Yet if he did give it, he could not 
retain it ; and if he did retain it, he could not give 
it. Therefore we may do, what we do not. And 
we do notj what we might do. That is, we have 
true liberty from necessity." 

T. If. The second arEjument from Scripture 
con.«isteth in histories of men that did one thing, 
when, if they would, they might have done another. 
The places are two; one is in 1 Kings uL II, 
where the history says, God was pleased that 
Solomon, who might, if he would, have asked 
riches or revenge, did nevertheless ask wisdom at 
God's hands. Tlie otlier is the words of St. Peter 
to Anania.H, (Acts v, 4) : After it was said, was it 
not in thine own power ? 

To which the answer is the same with that I 
answered to the former places : that they prove 
that there is election, but do not disprove the ne- 
cessity which I maintain of what they so elect. 

*'We have had the very same answer twice 
before. It seenieth that he is well-pleased with 
it, or ebe he would not draw it in again so sud- M 
d«nly by head and shoulders to no purpose, if " 

did not conceive it to be a panehreston, a salve 

all sores, or diefamnum, sovereign dittany, to 

e all his adversaries' weapons to drop oat of 

founds of his cause, only by chewing iu with- 

ay application to the sore. I will not waste 

le to show anv further, bow the members of 
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his distmction do cross one auotber, and one take 
away anotlipr. To make every ele<3tian to be of 
one thing imposed by necessity, and of auotber 
thin^ which is absolut(^ty impossible, is to make 
election to be no election at all. But I forbear to 
press that at present. If I may be bold to use liis 
own phrase, his answer looks quite another way 
from mine argument. My second reason was this : 
' They who may do, and might have done many 
things which they leave undone, and who leave un- 
done many things which tbey might do, are not 
necessitated, uor precisely and antecedently deter- 
mined to what they do.* 

" But we might do many things which we do 
not, and we do many things which we might leave 
undone, as appears evidently by the texts alleged. 
Therefore wc arc not antecedently and precisely 
determined, nor necessitated to do all things wbicb 
we do. What is here of ehction in this argument ? 
To what proposition, to what term doth T. H. ap- 
ply bis answer ? lie neither affirms, nor dcnietli, 
nor distinguisheth of any thing contained in ray 
argument. Here I must be bold to call upon him 
for ft more pertinent answer." 
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ANIMADVERSlONit Ul'OK THE BISHOP S REPLY NO. IX. 

The Bishop, for the proving of free-will, had 
alleged this text ; Because thou hast ttuhed this 
thing, and hast not ashed for thyself long I'fe, &c. 
And another, (Acts v. 4) ; After it was sold, was it 
not in thine own power ? Out of which he infers, 
there was no necessity that Solomon should ask 
wisdom rather than long life, nor that Ananias 
fhould tell a He concerning the price for which he 

VOL. V. H 
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KD.iX'. soLd Jiis land: aud my auswer, tbat they prove 
election, but disprove not the necessity of election, 
satisfieth him not ; because, »aitli hc^ {a) " they 
who might have done what tliey left undone, and 
left undone what tUey might have done, arc not 
necessitated." 

But Uow doth he know (uuderstandiug^ power] 
properly taken) that Solomon had a real power to 
ask long; life } No doubt Solomon knew nothing 
to the contrary ; but yet it was possible that God^ 
might have hindcrcfl him. For though God gave 
Solomon hia choice, tbat b, the thing which he 
should choose, it doth not follow, that he did not 
also give him the act of election. And for the 
other text, where it is said, that the price of the 4 
land was in Ananias's power, the word power 
signifietb no more than the word right, that is, 
tlie right to do with his own what he pleased, 
which is not a real and natural power, but a ci^'il M 
power made by covenant. And therefore the 
former answer is sufficient, that though such 
places are clear euough to prove election, theyj 
have no strength at all to take away necessity. 



NO. X. 

J. D. "Thirdly, if tliere be no true liberty, but 

all things come to pass by inevitable neces^ty, 

en what are all those interrogations, and ob- 

tions, and reprehensions, and expostulations, 

we find so A^nently in holy Scriptures, (b« ■ 

an with all due respect), but feigned and 

itical exageerations t Hast thou eaten of 

r, H'kcrevf I comuUittded that thou ahauidjct 

r? (Gen.iii. II.) And (verse 13) he saith 
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to Eve, WJiy haxt thou done this F Aiul (Gen. no. x, 
iv. 6) to Cain, JP'Jii/ art thou icrothy and whtj 
is thy countenance cast down 9 And, (Ezecli. 
xviii. 31) : Whj will ye die, O house of Israel? 
Doth God command oiieiily not to eat, and 
yel secretly by himself or by the second causes 
necessitate him to eat r Doth he reprehend 
hira for doing that, which he hath antecedently 
detennined that he must do ? Doth be pro- 
pose tbiniffs under im|M)ssib]e conditioos ? Or 
were not this plain mockery and derision r Doth 
a loving master chide his ser\'ant herau.se he doth 
not come at his call, and yet knows that the poor 
servant is chained and fettered, so as he cannot 
more, by the master's own order, without the ser- 
vant's default nr con.sent ? They who talk here 
of a twofold will of God, secret and rcrealed, and 
tlie one opposite to the other, understand not 
wbnt they say. These two wills concern several 
persons. The secret will of God, is what he will 
do himself; the revealed will of God, is what he 
would have us to do ; it may be the secret will of 
God to take away the life of the fattier, yet it is 
God'a revealed will that his sou should wish his 
life and pray for his life. Here is no contradic- 
tion, where the a^nts arc distinct. But for the 
e person to command one thing, and yet to 
necessitate him that is commanded to do another 
thing ; to chide a man for doing that, which he 
bath determined inevitably and irresistibly that he 
must do ; this were (I am afraid to utter what they 
are not afraid to assert) the highest dissimulation. 
God's chiding proves man's liberty." 

y. //. To the third and fifth arguments, 1 shall 
make but one answer. ii a 
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J. D. (a) *'Certamly distinct argnments, as the 
third mid fifth are, the one drawn from the truth 
of God, the other from the justice of Ck>d, the one 
from his objurt^attons and reprehensions, the other 
from his judgments after life, did require distinct 
answers. But the plain truth is, that neither 
here, nor in his answer to the fifth argument, nor J 
in this whole treatise, is tlierc one word of solu- 
tion or satisfaction to this argument, or to any - 
part of it. Al] that looks Uke au answer is con- 1 
tfuned, No. XII : *That which he docs is made 
juftt by his doing; just, I say, in him. not always 
jnat in us by the example ; for a man that shall 
command a thing- openly, and plot secretly the 
hinderanec of the same, if he punish him whom 
he commanded so for not doing it, is unjust.' 
(b) I dare not insist upon it, I hnpe hi.s meaning is 
not so bad as the words intimate and as I appre- 
hend, that is, to impute falsehood to Him that is 
truth itself, and to justify feigning and dissimula- 
tion in God, as he doth tyranny, by the infinite- 
ness of his power and the absoluteness of his 
dominion. And therefore, by his leave, I must 
once again tender him a new summons for a full 
and clear answer to this argument also. He tells 
us, that he. was not surpr'used. Whether he were 
or not, is more than I kuow. But this I sec plainly, 
that either he is not provided, or that his cause 
admits no choice of answers. The Jews dcnlt in- 
geniously, when they met with a difficult knot 
which they could not untie, to put it upon Elias : 
JSliaJi will answer it when he comes. 
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if there be m- v. 



to pass by AnWnailvn- 



The Bishop argued thus: "Thirdly, 
no true liberty, but all things come 
inevitable necessity, then what are those interro- a°"hQj.nn!ir. 
gations we find so frequently in holy Scriptures, 
(be it spoken with all due respect), but feigned 
and hyjwcritical exaggerations?" Here puttiug to- 
gether two repugnant suppositions, either craftily 
or (be it spoken with all due respect) ignorantly, 
he would have men believe, because I hold neces- 
sity, that I deny liberty, I hold as much that there 
is true liberty as be doth, and more, for t hold it 
as from necessity, and that there must of necessity 
be liberty ; but he holds it not from necessity, and 
so makc^ it possible there may be none. His ex- 
postidations were, first, Ilasl thou eaten of the 
tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst 
not eat ? Secondly, Whj haH thou done this ? 
Thirdly, Why art thou wroth, and why is ihif 
eou/tttmauce ciixt down 9 Fourthly, Whtj will ye 
die, O house of Israel ? These ui^uments re- 
quiring the same answer which some other do, 
I thought fit to remit them to their fellows. But 
the Bishop will not allow me that. For he saith, 

{a) " Certmnly, distinct arguments, as the third 
and fifth are, &c. did require distinct answera." 

I am therefore to give an account of the mean- 
ing of the aforesaid objurgations and expostula- 
tions ; not of the end for which fiod said, Ilast 
i/tou eaten of the tree, ^'c, but how those words 
may be taken nnthout repugnance to the doctrine 
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NO. x. of Decessity. These words, Ilast tk&u eaten of 
, , ", 7 ' if*^ ft"^^ whereof I eontmanded that thou ahottUUt 
|«c)i« uiJ-Mi \]it not cat, coinmcc Adaui that, notftithstanding God 
"^^' had placed in the garden a means to keep him per- 
petually from dyiuf^ in cose he should accommo- 
date his will to ol>edience of God's commandment 
concerning the tree of knowledge of good and 
eril, yet Adam was not so much muster of his 
own will as to do it. Whereby is signified, that a 
mortal man, though invited by the promise of im- 
mortality, ctmuot govern his own will, though his 
will govern his actions ; which dependence of the 
actions on the will, is that which pro]»erly and 
truly is called liberty. And the like may be said 
of the words to Kvc, Why hmt thou done this H 
and of those to Cain, JV/iff art thou wroth ? ^'c. 
and to Israel, Why iciU t/e die, O home of Israel? 
Bat the Bishop here will say die signilietb not 
diCf but live eternally in torments: for by such 
interpretations any man may answer anything. 
And whereas he asketh, " Doth God reprehend 
liim for doing that which he hath antecedently 
determined him that he must do ?" I answer, no ; 
but he ronvinceth and iustructcth him, that though 
immortality was so easy to obtain, as it might be 
had for the abstinence from the fruit of one only 
tree, yet he could not obtain it but by pardon, 
and by the pacrifice of Jesus Christ : nor is there 
liere any punishment, but only a reducing of Adam 
and Kve to their original mortality, where death 
was no punishment but a gift of God. In which 
moitalitj' he lived near a thousand years, and had 
a numerous issue, and lived without misery, and 
I believe shall at the resurrection obtain the im- 
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mortality which then he lost. Nor in alt this is no. x. 
there any plotting secretly, or any mockery or ""7 
derision, which the Bishop would make men be- «■"■• "p'^" i>«| 
lievc there is. And whereas he saith, that " they ^" "'""'' ' 
who talk here of a twofold will of God, secret and 
revealed, and tlie one opposite to the other, un- 
derstand not what they say :" the Protestant 
doctors, both of our uud other Churches, did use 
to distinguish between the secret and revealed 
will of God ; the former they called i^ohmtas bene 
placiti, which signifieth absolutely his will, the 
other roianittJt signi, that is, the signification of 
faia will, in the same scn-^c that I call the one 
his willy the other his commamlmeui, which may 
sometimes differ. For God's commandment to 
Abraham was, that he should sacrifice Isaac, but 
his will was, that he should iiot do it. God's 
denunciation to Nineveh was, that it should be 
destroyed within forty days, bat his will was, 
that it should not. 

{b) '* I dare not insist upon it, I hope his mean- 
ing is not so bad, as the words intimate, and as I 
apprehend ; that is, to impute falsehood to dim 
that is truth itself," &c. 

Waul damned rhetoric and subtle calumny is 
this ? God, 1 said, might command a thing openly, 
and yet hinder the doing of it, without injustice; 
but if a uian should command a thing to be done, 
and then plot secretly the hinderunce of the same, 
and punish for the not doing it, it were injustice. 
This it is which the Bishop ajiprehends as an im- 
putation of falsehood to God Almighty. And per- 
haps if the death of a sinner were, as he thinks, 
an eternal life in extreme misery, a man might as far 
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as Job halli done, expostulate with (Jod Almighty; 
not accusing him of injostice, because whatsoever 
he doth 13 therefore just because done by hira ; but 
of little tenderness and love to mankind. And this 
expostulation will be equally just or unjust, whether 
the necessity of all things be granted or deuied. 
For it is manifest that God could have made man 
impeccable, and can now preserve him from sin, or 
forgive him if he please ; and therefore, if he 
please not, the expostulation is aa reasonable in 
the cases of lihertij as of necessity. 



NO. XK 

J. D. " Fourthly, if either the decree of God, or 
the foreknowledge of God, or the influence of the 
stars, or the concatenation of causes, or the physi- 
cal or moral cflicacy of objects, or the last dictate 
of the understanding, do take away true liberty, 
then Adam before his fall had no true liberty. For 
he was subjected to the same decrees, the same 
prescience, the same constellations, the same causes, 
the same objects, the same dictates of the under- 
standing. But, qnicqnid oslrndes viihi sic, incre- 
tfu/us odi ; the greatest opposers of our liberty, 
are as earnest maintaincrs of the liberty of Adam. 
Therefore none of these supposed impediments 
take away true liberty." 

T. //. The fourth argument is to tliis effect: *'If 
the decree of God, or bis foreknowledge, or the 
influence of the stars, or the concatenation of 
causes, or the physical or moral efficacy of causes, 
or the last dictate of the uuderstaudiug, or what- 
soever it be, do take away true liberty, then Adam 
before his fall had no true liberty. Quicquid o,iten- 
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des mihl sicy incredulus odi." That which I say xo. xu* 
necessitateth and detenniueth every action, (that -,"," ai>i^ 
he may no longer doubt of my meaning), is the "i'*^- 
Slim of all those thinp^, ■which being now existent, 
conduce and concur to the production of that ac- 
tion hereafter, whereof if any cue thing now were 
TvaiitiDg, the effeet could not be produced. This 
jConconrse of ciiuscs, whereof every one is deter- 
'^snined to be such aa it is by a like concourse of 
former causes, may well be called (in respect tliey 
were all set and ordered by the eternal cause of all 
tilings, God Almighty) the decree of God. 

But that the foreknowledge of God should be a 
cause of any thing, cannot be truly said ; seeing 
foreknowledge is knowledge, and knowledge de- 
fiendeth on the existence of the things known, and 
nottliey ou it, 

The hiBuencc of the stars is but a small j)art of 
the whole cause, consisting of the concourse of all 
:nts. 

Nor doth the concourse of all causes moke one 
mmplc chain or concatenation, hut an innumerable 
number of chains joined together, not in all parts, 
but in the first link, (»od Almighty ; and conse- 
quently the whole cause of an event does not 
'always depend upon one single chain, but on many 
t(^ther. 

Natural efficacy of object*! does determine vo- 
luntary agents, and uoeessitates the will, and con- 
sequently the action ; but for moral efficacy, I 
understand not what he means by it. The last 
dictate of the judgment concerning the good or 
bad that may follow on any action, is not properly 
the whole cause, hut the last port of it ; and yet 
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may be said to prodnce the eiTect necessarily, in 
such manner as the lust feather may be said to 
break an horse's back, when there were so many 
laid on before as there wanted but that to do it. 

Now for his anturaent, that if the concourse of 
all the causes ueeessitate the effect, that then it 
follows, Adam had no true liberty. I deny the 
consequence; for I make not only the effect, but 
also the election of that particular effect to be ne- 
cessary, inasmuch as the will itself, and each pro- 
peiision of a man during his deliberation, is as 
much necesf^itated, and depends on a snfiicient 
cause, as any thing else whatsoever. As for exam- 
ple, it is 110 more necessary that fire should bum,, 
than that a man, or other creature, whose limbs be 
moved by fancy, should have election, that is, 
liberty to do what be has a fancy to, though it be 
not in his will or power to choose his fancy, or 
choose his election or will. 

This doctrine, because he says he hates, I doubt 
had better been suppressed ; as it shoold hare been, 
if both your Lordship and he had not pressed me 
to an answer. 

J. D. (rt) ** This arg;iunent was sent forth only as 
au espy to make a more full discovery, what were tho 
true grounds of T. H.'s supposed necessity. Which 
errand being done, and the foundation whereupon 
he builds being found out, which is, as I called it, a 
concatenation of causes, and, as he calls it, a eon- 
course of necessarj- causes ; it would now be a su- ■ 
perfluous and impcrtiiieut work in me to undertake 
the refutation of all those other opiuions, which 
he doth not undertake to defend. And therefore I 
shall waive them at the present, with these short 
animadversions. 
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(b) " Concerning the eternal decree of God, >;o. xi. 
he coufounda the decree itself with the execution ^J' "* 
of his decree. And concerning the foreknowledge r^>w. 
of God, he confounds* that speculative knowledge, 
which Ls called ifie fniotrledge of vision, (which 
doth not produce the iutellectiye objects, no more 
thiui the sensitive vision doth produce the sensible 
objects), vi\\\\ that other knowledge of God, which 
is called the knowledge of approbation, or a prac- 
tical kuoivlctlge, that is, knowledge joined with an 
act of the will, of which divines do tnily say, that 
it is the cause of things, a.-* the knowledge of the 
artist is the cause of his work. John i. : God 
made ail tluugx by hift word ; that is, by his wis- 
dom. Concerning the influence of the stars, I 
wish he luid expressed himself more clearly. For as 
I do willingly grant, that those heavenly bodies do 
act upon these sublunary things, not only by their 
motion and light, but also by an occult virtue, 
which we call influeuce, as we see by manifold ex- 
l>ericuce in the loadstone and shell-^sb, &c. : so if 
he intend that by these influences they do natu- 
rally or physically determine the will, or have any 
direct dominion over human counsels, either in 
whole or in part, either more or less, he is in an 
error. Coucerniug the concatenation of causes, 
whereas he makes not one chain, but an innumera- 
ble number of chains, (I hope he speaks hyperbo- 
lically, and doth not intend that they are actually 
infinite), the difference is not material whether one 
or many, so long as they are all joined together, 
both iu the first link, and likewise in the effect. It 
serves to no end but lo shew what a shadow of 
liberty T. H. doth fancy, or rather what a dream 
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of a shadow. As if one chain were not sufficient 
to load poor mau, but he mast be clogged with 
innumerable chains. This is just such another 
freedom as the Turkish galley-slaves do enjoy. 
But I admire that T. H., who is so versed in this 
question, should here confess that he understands 
not the difference between physical or natural, and 
moral efficacy : and much more that he should 
affirm, that outward objects do determine volun- 
tary agents by a natin*al efficacy. No object, no 
second agent, angel or devil, can detenuine the 
will of mau naturally, but God alone, in respect of - 
his supreme dominion over all things. Then the 
will is determined naturally, when God Almighty, 
besides his general influence, whereupon all second | 
causes do depend, as well for their being as for 
tlieir acting, doth moreover at some times, when it 
pleases him in cases extraordinary, concur by a 
special influence, and infuse something into the 
will, in the nature of an act, or an habit, whereby 
the will is moved and excited, and applied to will 
or choose this or that. Then the will is determined 
morally, when some object is proposed to it with 
persuasive reasons and arguments to induce it to 
will. Where tlie determination is natural, the 
liberty to suspend its act is taken away fi*om the 
will, but not so where the determination is moral. 
In the former case, the will is determined extrinsi- 
cally, in the latter ease intrinsically ; the former 
produceth an absolute necessity, the latter only a 
necessity of supposition. If the will do not sua- ; 
pend, but assent, then the act is necessarj' ; but 
because the will may suspend, and not assent, 
therefore it is not absolutely necessary. In the 
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former case, the will is moved necessarily and de- no. xl 

lenniuately ; in the latter, freely and iudetenni- ■j^lTiiwiiip'. 
nately. The former excitatiou is immediate ; the "»■?■ 
latter is mediate meiHanie inleUcclii, and retjoires 
the help of the understanding. Iii a word, so 
great a difference there is between natural and 
moral efficacy, as there is between bis opinion and 
mine in this question. 

" There remains only the last dictate of the un- 
derstanding, which he maketh to be the last cause 
that coucurreth to the determination of the will, 
and to the necessary production of the act, ' as 
the hist feather may be said to break an horse's 
back, when there were so many laid on before 
that there wanted but that to do it.* 1 have shewed 
(No. VII.) that the last dictate of the understand- 
ing is not always absolute in itself, nor conclusive to 
the w ill ; and when it is conclusive, yet it produceth 
no antecedent nor extrinsical necessity. I shall 
only add one thing; more at present, that by 
making the lost judgment of right reason to be of 
no more weight than a single feather, he wrongs 
the uudcrstandiug as well as he dotli the will ; and 
endeavours to deprive the will of its supreme power 
of application, and to deprive the uuderstaudiug 
of ita supreme power of judicature and definition. 
Neither corporeal agents and objects, nor yet the 
sensitive appetite itself, being an inferior faculty 
and affixed to the organ of the body, hove any di- 
rect or immediate domiuiou or command over the 
rational wilt. It is without the sphere of their 
activity. All the access which they have unto the 
will, is by the means of the understanding, some- 
times clear and sometimes disturbed, and of reason, 
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either right or misinfonued. Without the help oi 
the understanding, nil his second cnuses were not 
able of themselves to load the liorsc's back with 
so much weight iis the \viist of all hts feathers doth 
amount unto. But we shall meet with his horse- 
load of feathers ajECain, No. xxui. ■ 

"ITie-se things being thus briefly touched, he 
proceeds to his answer. My argument was this : 
if any of these or all these causes formerly recited, 
do take away true liberty, (that is, still intended 
from necessity), then Achun before his fall had no 
true liberty. 

" But Adam before his fall had tnie hberty. 

" He mis-recites the argument, and denies the] 
consequence, vvhich is so clearly proved, that no 
man living can doubt of it. Because Adam wasj 
subjected to all the same cnuses as well as we, tho! 
same decree, the same prescience, the same in-j 
fluences, the same concourse of causes, the same 
efficacy of objects, the same dictates of reason. 
Hut it is only a mistake ; for it appears plainly by 
his following discourse, that he intended to deuy, 
not the consequence, but the assumption. For he 
makes Adam to have had no liberty from necessity 
before his fall, yea, he proceeds so far as to affirm 
that nil human wills, his and nurs, and each pro*' 
pension of our wills, even during our deliberation, 
are as much necessitated as anything else whatso- 
ever i that we have no more power to forbear those 
actions which we do, than the fire hath power not 
to bum. Though 1 honour T. H. for his person 
and for his learning, yet I must confess ingenuously, 
I hate this doctrine from my heart. And I believe 
both I have reason so to do, and all others who shall 
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seriously ponder the horrid consequences which nci..m. 
flow from it. It destroys liberty, and dishonours p^ aLiinp-. 
the nature of man. It makes the secoud causes iq-ir 
and outward objects to be the raoketji, and men to 
be but the tennis-balls of destiny. It makes the 
first cause, that is, God Almighty, to be the intro- 
ducer of all evil and siu into the world, as much as 
man, yea, more than man, by as much ns the mo- 
tion of the watch is more from the artificer, who 
did make it and wind it up, thau either from the 
spring, or the wheels, or the thread, if God, by his 
special influence into the second causes, did neces- 
sitate them to operate as they did. And if they, 
being thus determined, did necessitate Adam inevi- 
tably, irresistibly, not by an accidental, but by an 
essential subordination of causes to whatsoever he 
did, then one of these two absurdities must needs 
follow : either that Adam did not sin, and that 
there is no such thing as siu in the world, because 
it proceeds naturally, necessarily, and essentially 
fiT)m God ; or that God is more ecuilty of it, and 
more the cause of evil than man, becaase man is 
extriusically, inevitably determined, but so is not 
God. And iu causes essentially subordinate, the 
cause of the cause is always the cause of the efi*eet. 
What tyrant did ever impose laws that were im- 
possible for those to keep, upon whom they were 
imposed, and punish them for breaking those laws, 
which he bimsL-lf had necessitated them to break, 
which it was no more in their power not to breaks 
thau it is iu the power of the fire not to hum ? 
Excuse me if I hate this dortrine with a perfect 
hatred, which is so dishonourable both to God and 
man ; which makes men to blaspheme of necessity. 
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NO. XI. to Steal of necessity, to be banged of necessity, and 
TunuiKT* '^ ^ damned of necessity. And therefore I must 
jWfr^ say and say again, qn'tctfftiti oalemftjft mihi tic, in- 

crtdalus odi. It wcrt; bcttt'r to be an atbcist, to 
believe no God ; or to be a Maniciiee, to believe 
two Gods, a God of good and a God of evil ; or 
with the heathens, to believe thirty thoiisand Gods : 
lliau thus to charge the true God to be the proper 
cause and the true author of all the sins and evils 
which are in the world." 

AKIMADVEltSIOSS UPON TUE BISHOp's REPLV NO. XI. 

(flr) " This argument was sent forth only as an 
espy, to make a more full discovery, what were 
the true grounds of T. H.'s supposed necessity." 

The argument which lie sendcth forth as an espy, 
is this : " If either the decree of God, or the fore- 
knowledge of Ciod, or the influence of the stars, 
or the eoucateuation (which he says falsely I call a 
concourse) of causes, of the physical or moral effi- 
cacy of objects, or the last dictnlc of the under- 
standing, do take away true liberty, then Adam 
before his fall had no true liberty." In answer 
vrbereuuto I said, that all the things now existent 
were necessary to the production of the eftfect to 
come ; that the Jhrefettotcletfge of God causeth no- I 
thing, though the will do ; that tlie influence of the 
stars is but a small part of that cause which 
maketh the necessity ; and that this consequence, 
" if the concourse of all the causes necessitate the 
effect, then .\dam had no true liberty," was false. 
But in his word-it, if these do take away true liber- 
ty, then Adam before his fall had no true liberty, 
the consequence is good : but then I deny that ne- 
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crasity takes away liberty ; tbe reason whereof, no. xi. 
which is this, liberty h to choofte what we will, n^^{„r.' 
not to choose our ivill, no inculcatiou is sufficient '||'"j"'r'"" 
to make the Bishop take notice of, notwithstaiidiug 
he be otherwhere so witty, and here so crafty, as 
to send out arguments for spies. The cause why 
I denied the consequence was, that I thought the 
force thereof consisted in this, that necessity iu 
the Bishop's opinion destroyed liberty. 

(b) " Concerning the eternal decree of Ood," &o. 

Here begins his reply. From which if we take 
these words ; " kuowledg-e of approbation ;" " prac- 
tical knowledge ;" " heaveuly bodies act upon sub- 
lunary things, not only by tlicir motion, but also 
by aa occult virtue, which we call iuflueuce ;" 
"moral efficacy;" "geneml influence;" "special 
influence;" '* infuse sometbiog into the will;" "the 
will is moved ;" " the will is induced to will ;" 
"the will suspends its own act ;" wliieh arc all 
nonsense, unworthy of a man, nay, and if a beast 
cduld speak, unworthy of a beast, and can befal 
no creature whose nature is not depraved Iiy doc- 
trine ; nothing at all rcmaineth to be answered. 
Perhaps the word, occult virtue^ is not to be ta:icd 
as unintelligible. Hut then I may tax therein 
tJie want of ingenuity in hini that had rather 
say, that heavenly bodies do icork by an occult 
virtue, than that they tvork he hnoiceth uot hotp ; 
which he would not confess, but endeavours to 
make occult be taken for a cause. The rest of 
this reply is one of those consequences, which I 
have answered in the beginning, where I compare 
the inconveniences of both opinions, that is, " that 
either Adam did uot sin, or his sin proceeded ue- 
VOL. V. t 
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KO. xt. cessarily from God ;" which is no stronger a con- 
xliLiAW sequence than if out of this, " that a man is lame 
lion, opon (h* uecessarily," one should infer, that either he i» not 
lame, or that fti.i lameness pro<^eedea neces9arihj 
from the wiU of God. To the end of this num- 
ber there is nothing more of argument. The place 
!■; filled up with wouderiug and raJling. 



NO. XII. 



J. I). " Fifthly, if there be no liberty, there 
shall be no day of doom, no last judgment, no re- 
wards nor punishments after death. A man can 
never make liimself a criminal, if he be not left at 
liberty to commit a crime. No man can be justly 
punished for doing that which was not in his 
power to shun. To take away liberty hazards 
heaven, but undoubtedly it leaves no hell." 

T. H. The argumeuts of greatest consequence 
are tlie third and fifth, and fall both into one : 
namely, if there be a necessity of all events, that 
it will follow that praise and reprehension, reward 
and punishment, are all vain and unjust : and 
that if God should ofwuly forbid, and secretly ne- i 
oessitate the same action, punishing men for what 
they could not avoid, there would be no belief 
among them of heaven or hell. 

To oppose hereunto, I must borrow an an- 
swer from St. Paul (Rom, ix.), from the eleventh 
verse of the chapter to the eighteenth, is laid 
down the very same objection in these words : 
When they (raeaning Esau and Jacob) were yet ■ 
unftorn, and had done neither good nor eril, that 
the purpose of God according to election, not by 
ttarlfit, Imt hi/ him ihut ctdleth, wight remain 
'f to her (viz. to Hebecca) that t 
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elder shaft sen^e the younger. And ivhat then 
ukall we xay, ia there injustice with God if God j,„,uj™,, 
forbid. Jt it not therefore in him that wiUeih, "t'j- 
nor in htm that runneth, but in God that showeth 
meretj. For the Sertpture saith to Pharaoh, I 
hare /rlirred thee up, that I may show my power 
in thee, and that my name may he set forth in 
all the earth. Therefore whom God willeth he 
hath mercy on, and whom he willeth he hardeneth. 
Thus, you see, the case put by St. Paul is the 
some with that of J. D., aud the same objectiou iu 
these words folloning (verse 19) : Thou wilt ask me 
then, why will God yet complain ; for who hath 
resisted his will? To this therefore the apostle 
answers, not by denying it was God's will, or that 
the decree of God conceriiiug Esau was not before 
he bad einued, or that Esau was not necessitated to 
do what he did ; but thus (verse i»0, 2i ) : Who art 
thoH, O man, (hat interroguiest God? Shall the 
work say to the workman, why hast thou made me 
thtis ? Hath not the putter jMwer over the clay, 
rf the same stuff' to make one vessel lo honour^ 
another to dishonour 9 According therefore to 
this answer of St. Paul, I answer J. B/s objection, 
and say, the power of God alone, without other 
help, is suflieient justificaliou of any action he 
doth. That which men make among tbemselves 
here by pacts aud covenants, and call by the 
name of justice, and accordiiiff whereunto men ai-e 
counted and termed rightly just aud unjust, is not 
Uiat by which God Almighty's actions are to be 
measured or called just, no more than his counsels 
are to be measured by human wisdom. That 
which be does is made just by his doing; just 
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NO, XII. 
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Tbe Bahupi 
ftftj. 



I say in him, not always jast in us by Uie exam- 
ple; for a man that shall command a thing openly, 
ami plot secretly the hindrance of the same, if he 
punish him he so commanded for not doinfc it, is 
unjust. So also his counsels, they he therefore 
not in vain, because they be his, whether we see 
the use of them or not. When God afflicted Job, 
he did object no sin to him, but justified that af- 
flicting him by telling him of his power. liasl 
tboK {says God) n» arm like mine ? Where wcaxt 
thou, when I laid the Jhtmitaiiona of the earth ? 
and the like. So our Savionr, concerning tbe man 
that was bom blind, said, it was not for his sin, 
nor his parents* sin, but that the power of God 
might be showu iu him. Beasts are subject to 
death and torment, yet they cannot sin. It was 
God's will it should l)e so. Power irresistible jus- 
tifieth alt actions really and properly, iu whomso- 
ever it be found. Less power does not. And 
because such power is iu God only, he must needs 
be just in all his actions. And we, that not com- 
prehending bis counsels, call him to the bar, com- 
mit injustice in it. 

I am not ignorant of the nsoal reply to this 
answer, by distinguishing between will and per- 
mission. As, that God Almighty does indeed 
permit sin sometimes, and that he also forekuow- 
elh that tlie sin he permitteth shall be committed; 
but docs not will it, nor necessitate it. 1 know - 
also they distinguish the action from the sin ofl 
the action, saying, God Almighty doth indeed 
cause the action, what«)evcr action it be, but not 
the sinfulness or irregularity of it, that is, the dis- 
nrdani^ between the action and the law. Such 
Unctious as these dazzle my understanding. 
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I find 110 difference between the will to have a no. xii. 
thing done, and the permission to do it, when ^ K»hBp-i 
he that permitteth it can hinder it, and knows it ^t 
will be done unless lie hinder it. Nor find I any 
difference between an action that is aj^ainst the 
law, and the sin of that action. As for example, 
between the killiuic of Uriah, and the sin of David 
in killing Uriah. Nor uhen one U cause both of 
the action and of the law, how another can be 
cause of tlie disagreement between them, no mure 
than how one inau making a longer and shorter 
garment, another can make the inequality that is 
between them. This I know, God cannot sin, 
because his doing a thing makes it just, nnd eon- 
scqucntly no sin : and because whatsoever cau 
is subject to another's law, which (iod is not. 
,d therefore it is bbsphcmy to say, God can sin. 
But to say, that God cmi so order the world as a 
sin may be ueccssarily caused thereby in a man, 
I do not see how it is anv dishonour to him. How- 

* 

soever, if such or other distinctions can make it 
clear that St. Paul did not think Esau's or Pha- 
raoh's actions proceeded from the will and purpose 
of God, or that proceeding from his will could not 
therefore without injustice be blamed or puuished, 
I will, as soon as I understand them, turn unto 
J. D.'s opinion. For I now hold nothing iu all 
this question between ns, but what seemeth to mc 
not obscurely, but most expressly said in this 
place by St. Paul. And thus mueh iu answer to 
his places of Scripture. 

J. D. T. H. thinks to kill t%YO birds with one 
stone, and sati.sfy two argimients with one answer. 
whereab iu truth he satisfieth neither. First, for 
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NO. sn. my third reason. («) Thougli all lie swy here were 
as true as an oracle ; though punishment were an 
act of floininion, uot of justice in God ; yet this is 
no sufficient cause why God sliould deny his own 
act, or why he should chide or expostulate with 
meu, why they did that which he himself did ne- 
cessitate them to do, aud whereof he was the 
actor more thai* they, they being but as the stone, 
hut he the hand that threw it. Nutwithstnnd- 
ing anything which is pleaded here, this stoical 
upiuion doth stick hypocrisy and di!»siuiulation 
close to God, who is truth itself. 

" And to my fifth argument, which he changeth 
and relatetli amUs, as by comparing mine with 
his may appear, his chiefest answer is to oppose 
a diSicult place of St. Paul (Rom. is. 1 1.) Hath 
he never heard, that to propose a doubt is not to 
answer an ar|;umeut : uec bene respondet qni li- 
tem litp resohit 9 But I will not pay him in his 
own coin. Wherefore to this place alleged by him, 
I answer, the case is not the i<iune. The question 
moved there is, how God difl keep his promise 
made to Abraham, to be the God of him and of 
his seed, if the Jews who were the legitimate pro- 
geny of Abraham ^^ere deserted. To which the 
apostle answers (vers. C, 7* @)t that that promise 
was not made to the carnal see<l of Abraham, that 
is, the Jews, bnl to his spiritual sons, which were - 
the heirs of his faith, that is, to the believing | 
Cliristtans ; which ausiver he explicateth, first by 
the alle^ry of It>aac and Ishmael, and after hx the 
place cited of Esau .and Jacob. Yet neither does 
he &penk there so much of ilieir persons as of their 
posterities. And though some words may be ac- 
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commodated to God's predestination, which are i^o. xn. 
tlierc uttered, yet it is not the snope of that text, TdT uitwi^-i 
to treat of the reprobation of any man to hell fire, '^'i- 
All the posterity of Ksaii were not eternally re- 
probated, as holy Job and many others. But this 
question which is now agitated l>Ptwccu us, is 
quite of another nature, how a man can he a 
criminal who duth nothing but that which be is 
extrinsically ueceii^itited to do, or how God in 
justice can punisli a man with eternal torments 
for dotng^ that which it was never in his power to 
teai'e undone ; or why he who did imprint the mo- 
tion in the heart of man, should puui^h man, who 
did only receive the impressiou from him. So his 
answer looks another way. 

"Rut because he grounds so much upon this text, 
that if it can be cleared he is ready to change his 
opinion, [ wUt examine all those passages which 
pifty seem to favour his cause. First, these word-^ 
(ver. 1 1): he'ing not yet fwra, ucithcr having dwie 
tmy good or cril, upon which the whole weight 
of his arf^iment doth depend, have no reference 
at all to those words (verse I :i}, Jacob hate I loccd, 
and Exftii have I hated : for those words were first 
ottered by the prophet Malachi, many ages after 
Jacob and Esau were dead (Mnl. i. 2, 3). and in- 
tended of tlie posterity of Ksau, who were not 
redeemed from captivity as the Israelites were. 
But they are referred to those other words {verse 
12), the eUkr shall serve the younger, which in- 
deed were spoken Inrforc Jacob or Esau were horn. 
(Gen. XXV. 23.) And though those words of Malachi 
had been used of Jacob and Esau before they were 
born, yet it bad advoutagcd his cause nothing : for 
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twify. 



SO. s». hatred in that text doth not siguify any repro- 
bation to the flames of hell, much less the execu- 
tion of that decree, or the actual im]iositioa of 
punishment, nor any act contrary to love. God 
saw all that he had made, and it was very good. 
Goodne^ itself cannot hate that which is good, f 
But hatred there signifies comparative hatred, or 
a less degree of love, or at the most a negation of 
love. As (Gen. xsis. 30> ffften the Lord saw that 
Leah ttfis haiedf we may not conclude thenc« that 
Jacoh bated his wife : the precedent verse dotb 
fully expound tlie sense (verse 30) : Jacoh loeeil j 
Rachel wore than Leah. So (Matth. vi. 24), No 1 
man rati serve two masters, /or either he tcUt 
hate the one and love the other. So (Luke xiv. 
26), //' autj wan hate not his father and mother^ 
^e. he cannot he my disciple. St. Matthew 
(x. 37) tells us the sense of it : He that lotetk 
father or mother more than mejs not worthy of me. 

"Secondly, those words (ver. 15) / tctil have 
vierey on whom 1 will have mercy, do prove no 
more but this, that the preferring of Jacob before 
Esau, and of the Christians before the Jews, was 
not a debt from Ood either to the one or to the 
otiier, but a work of niprcy. And what of this? 
All men confess that God's mercies do exceed 
man'^ deserts, but God's punishments do never ex- 
ceed nmnV misdeeds. As we see m the parable of 
the labourers (Matth. xx. 13-l.>): Friend, f do thee 
HO wrong. Did not I agree with thee for a penny ? 
Is it not lawful for me to do with mine own as 
I will ? Is thy eye eril, because I am good 9 
Acts of mercy are free, but acts of justice are due. 

"Tliat which follows (verse 17] comes some- 
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thing nearer the cause. The Scripture saith unto i,o, xn. 
Pharaoh^ for this same purpose I have raised 
thee up, (that is, I have wade thee a king, or 1 
have preserved thee), that I might show vnj power 
in thee. But this jmrtick', that, doth uot always 
signify the main end of an antion, but sometimes 
only a consequent of it, as Mattb. ii. 15 : He de- 
parted into Ki^tjpt, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, out of Egypt 
have I etiiled wy son. VVithnvit doubt Joseph's 
aim or end of his journey was not to fidfil pro- 
phecies, but to save the life of the child. Yet 
becaase the fulfilling of the prophecy was a con- 
sequent of Joseph's journey, be saitb, that it might 
befuljilled. So here, / have raised thee up, that 
I might show my power. Again, though it should 
be gT'intP*! that this particle tftat, did denote the 
intention of God to destroy Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea, yet it was uot the antecedent intention of 
God, which evermore respects the good and be- 
nefit of the creature, but God's consequent inten- 
tion upon the prevision of Pharaoh's obstinacy, 
that since he would not glorify God in obeying his 
word, he should glorify God undergoing his judg- 
ments. Hitherto we find no eternal punishments, 
nor uo temporal punishment without just deserts. 
** It follows, (ver. 1 8), irhoiti he will he hardeneth. 
Indeed hardness of heart is the greatest judgment 
that God lays upon a sinner in this life, worse than 
all the plagues of Egj-pt. But how doth God 
harden the heart ? Not by a natural influence of 
any evil act or habit into the will, nor by tndaeiiig 
the will with persuasive motives to obstinacy and 
rebeiliou (James i. 13, \i) : For Ood iempteth no 
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NO. xii. want ^i*i cficrif mau is tempted when he is drawn 
away of his own lust and enticed. Then God is 
said to harden the heart three ways ; first, ne^- 
tively, and not positively; not by imparting wick- 
edness, but by not imparting' grace ; as the sun de- 
scending to the tropin of Capricorn, is said with 
us to be the cause of winter, that is, not by im- 
parting cold, but by not imparting heat. It is an ■ 
net of mercy in God to give his grace freely, but \ 
to detain it is no act of injustice. So the apostle 
opposeth hardeninj; to shewing of mercy. To 
harden is as much a.s not to shew mercy. 

•' Secondly, God is said to harden the heart 
occasionally and not causally, by doing good, 
(which incorrigible sinners make an occasion of 
growing worse and worse), and doing evil ; as a 
master by often correcting of an untoward scho- 
lar, doth accidentally and occasionally harden his 
heart, and render him more obdurate, insomuch as 
he grows even to despise the rod. Or as an indul- 
gent parent by his patience and gentleness doth 
encourage au obstinate son to become more rebel- 
lious. So, whetbcr we look upon God's frequent 
judgments upon Pharaoh, or God's iterated favours 
in removing nnd withdrawing those judgments up- 
on Pharaoh's request, both of tlicm in their several 
kinds were oceastons of hardening Pharaoh's heart, 
the one making bim more presumptuous, the other 
more desperately rebellious. So that which was 
good in it was God's ; tlmt which was evil was 
Pharaoh's. God gave the occasion, but Pharaoh 
was the true cause of his own obduratiou. This 
is clearly confirmed, Exodus viii. 1 & : When Pha- 
raoh saw thai there was respite, he hardened 
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hii heart. And Exodus ix. 34 : When Pharaoh 
mw that the rain and the hail and the thtmdert 
were ceased, he sinned yet more, and hardened 
his hearty he and his serranis. Sn Psalm cv. 25: 
He turned their hearts, xo that theij hated hi* 
people^ and dealt vubiUj m(h them. That is, 
God blessed the children of Israel, whereupon the 
Egyptiam did take uccasiou to hate them, as is 
plain, Exodus i. 7, ^, ^, 10. Sn God hardened 
Pharaoh's heart, aud Pharaoh hardened his own 
heart, God hardened it by not shewing mercy to 
Pharaoh, as he did to Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
US great a dinner as he, or God hardened it occa- 
sionally ; but still Pharaoh was the true cause of 
his own obduration, by determining his own will 
to evil, and continuing himself in his obstinacy. 
So are all presumptuous sinners, (Psalm xcv. 8J : 
Harden not your hearts ax in the provocation^ or 
OS in the day of' temptation in the wilderness. 

" Thirdly, God is said to harden the heart per- 
missively, but not nperatively, nor effectively, as iie 
who only lets loose a greyhound out of the slip, is 
said to hound him at the hare. Will you see 
plainly what St. Paul intends by hardening ? Read 
Uoui. ix. 22, 23 : Jyhai if (rod, wiUing to shew his 
wrath and to make his power known (that is, by n 
couuequeut will, which in order of nature follows the 
fcexisiQix oi ^\\\),cndnred with much longsuff'eriag 
the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction. And 
thai he might make known the riches of his glory 
OH the vessels of mercy, &e. There is much dif- 
ference between enduring and impelling, or inci- 
ting the vessels of wrath. 1 le suith of tht: vessels 
of mercy, that God prepared them unto glory. 
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NO. xir. But of the vessels of wrath, he saith only that^ 
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they •wernjitted to destruction, that is, uot by God, 
but by themselves. St. Paul saitli, that God doth 
endure itie vessels of wrath with much long-sv/- 
fering. T. H. saith, that God wills aud effects by 
the second causes all tlieir actions good and bad, 
that ho ueccssitateth them, aud determineth them 
irresistibly to do those acts which he condemneth « 
as evil, aiid for which he punisheth them. Ifw 
doing willingbj, and endurtnfj;, if much hng-suf- 
feringt and ttccessitating, imply not a contrariety 
one to another, rcddat tnihi minnm Diogenes, let 
him that taught me logicj give me my money 
again. 4 

" Bat T. H. saith, that this distinction between 
Ibe operative and permissive will of God, and that 
other between the action ajid the irrestdarit)', do 
daxzle his understauding. Though he con find nol 
difference between these two, yet others do ; St. ! 
P(iul himself did (Acts xiii. 18) : Jbout the fitae 
of .forty years suffered he their nunmers in the 
ipt/deruess. And (Acts xiv. 16) : Who in timet] 
past stfffered all nations to icalk in their oicn 
ways. T. H. would make suffering to he inciting-, 
their manners to be God's manuL-rs, their ways to 
be God's ways. And (Acts xvii. 30) : The time* \ 
of this ignorance God u^inked at. It was never ! 
heard that one was said to wink or connive at^ 
that which wa.s his own act. And (I Cor. x. 
13) : God is J'aiif(fnl, who will not suffer yon to 
be tempted above that you are able. To tempt \& 
the devil's act ; therefore lie is called the tempter, 
God tempts no man to sin, but he suffers tliem to 
be tempted. And so suffers, that he could hinder 
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Satan, if he would. But by T. H/s doctrine, to no.xii. 
tempt to siu, and to siifier one to be tempted to sia -r,,^ in,hM i 
when it is in his power to hinder it, is all one. ™p>r- 
And so he transforms God (I write it with horror) 
into the devil, and makes tempting to be God's 
own work, and the devil to be but his instrument. 
And in that noted place, (Rom. ii. 4, 5) : De- 
spisrst thou the richeit of hut ffood/i/'xs and for- 
bearanct^ and long-suffering ^ not knoicing that 
the gQoditcss of God leadeth tht^e to repentance ; 
hut after thy hardm'ss and impenitent heart 
treasurext ftp vnto thyself wrath ajjainst (he 
d<*y of tcrath, and recelation of the righteous 
judgment of God ? Here arc as many convincing 
arguments in this one text against the opinion of 
T. H. almost as there arc words. Here we learn 
that God is rich in goodness, and will not punish 
his creatures for that which is his own act ; se- 
condly, that he suffers mid forbears sinners long, 
and doth not snatch them away by sudden death 
as they deserve. Thirdly, that the reason of God's 
forbearance is to bring men to repentance. Fourth- 
ly, that harilness of heart and impenifency is not 
causally from God, but from ourselves. Fifthly, 
that it is not the insufficient proposal of the means 
of their conversion on (iod's part, which is the 
cause of men's perdition, hut their own contempt 
aud desjnstug of these means. Si\thlv, that pun- 
ishment is not an act of absolute dominion, but an 
act of righteous judgment, whereby God renders 
to every man according to his own deeds, wrath 
to them and only to them who treasure up wrath 
vnto theiiiseheSy and eternal life to those who con- 
tiHue ptUiently in well-doing. If they desen'c 
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NO, xm such punishinent wlio only neplect the goodhesi 
.^JTS^ and long-sufferiug of C!od, what do they who ut- 
"t'T- wriy deny it, and make God's doing and his sufFer- 

inpr to be all one ? I do beseech T. H. to consider 
what a degree of wilfolness it is, out of one ob- I 
scure text wholly misunderstood to contradict the 
clear current of the whole Scripture. Of the namo 
mind witli St. Paul was St. Peter, (I Peter iii. -JO) : 
T/ie lotiff-sr^'enHg of God waited once in the 
fhiffs of Noah, And 2 Peter iii. 15 : Accottnt that 
the fong-xtifferia^ qfthe Lord tx xalrat'ion. This 
is the name God gives himself, (Exod. sxxiv. 6) : 
The Lordy the Lord Cod, merciftd and graciouSy 
lottg-sttff'ering, &c. 

(A) " Yet I do acknowledge that which T. H. 
saith to be commonly true, that he who doth per- 
mit any thing to be done, which it is in his power 
to hinder, knowing that if he do not hinder it, it 
wilt be done, doth lu some sort will it. I say itt 
some sort, timt is, either by an antecedent will, or 
by n consequent mil, cither by an operative will, 
or by a permis-iive will, or he is willing to let it be 
done, hut not nilUnpr to do it. Sometimes an an- 
teeedetit eugageiuent doth cause a man to sufler 
tbat to be done, which otherwise he would not suf- 
fer. So Darius suffered Daniel to be cast into the 
lion's den, to mnke good hia rash decree ; so 
Herod suffered Joliii Baptist to be beheaded, to 
make good Itls rash oath. How much more may 
the immutable mlc of justice in God, and his 
fidelity in keeping his word, draw from him the 
pmushmeut of obstinate siuuci-s, though antece- 
dently he willcth their conversion r He loreth 
all hiB creatures well, but his own justice better 
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Again, sometimes a man sufftretb that to l>e done, nn 
whicb lie doth not will directly in itself, but indi- -,-,,^ „;,hop, 
rectly for some other end, or for the producing of "'I'ly 
some greater good ; as a mnn willeth that a putrid 
member be cut off from his body, to save the life 
of the whole. Or as a judge, being desirous to 
save a malefaetor's life, and having power to re- 
prieve him, doth yet condemn him for example's 
sake, that by the death of one he may save the 
lives of many. Man'cl not then if God suffer some 
creatures to take such courses as tend to their own 
ruin, so long as their sufferings do make for the 
greater manifestation of his glory, and for the 
greater benefit of his faithful servants. Tbia is a 
most certaui truth, that God would not suffer evil 
to be in the world unless be knew how to draw 
good out of evil. Yet this ought not to be under- 
stood, as if we made any priority or posteriority 
of time in the acts of God, but only of nature. 
Nor do we make the antecedent and couse- 
qncDt will to l>e contrary one to another; b&- 
causej the one respects man pure and uncor- 
rupted, the other respects him as he is lapsed. 
Tlie objects are the same, but considered after a 
diverse manner. Nor yet do we make these wills 
to be distinct in God ; fur they arc the same with 
the divine essence, which is one. But the distinc- 
tion is in order to the objects or things willed. 
Nor, lastly^ do we make this permission to be a 
naked or a mere permission. God causetb all good, 
permittctli all evil, disposctli all things, both good 
and evil. 

(a) " T. II. demands how God should be the 
cause of the ncliou uud yet not be the cause of 
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NO. xir. tbe irregularity of the actiou. I answer, becanse 
he concurs to the doing of evil by a general, bat 
not by a special influence. As tlie earth gives 
nourishment to all kinds of plantj»,as well to hem- 
lock as to wlieat ; but the reason why tlie one jnelds 
food to our sustenance, the other poison to our de- 
struction, is not fi'om the general nourishment of 
the earth, but from the special quality of the root. 
Even so the general power to act is from God. In 
him we lice, and move, and have our being. This 
is good. But the speclftcation, and determination 
of this general power to the doing of any evil, is 
from ourselves, and proceeds from the free-will of 
man. This is bad. And to speak properly, the I 
free-will of man is not the efficient cause of sin, 
as the root of the heniloek is of poismi, sin having 
no true entity or being in it, as poison halh ; but 
rather the deficient cause. Now no defect caa 
flow firom him who is the highest perfection. 
{d) Wherefore T. II. is mightily mistaken, to make 
the particular and determinate act of killing Uriah 
to be from God. The general power to act is j 
from God, but the specification of tliis general and 
good power to murder, or to any particular evil, is 
not from God, but from the free-will of man. So 
T. H. may see clearly if he will, how one may be 
the cause of the law, and likew^ise of the action in 
some sort, that is, by general influence ; and yet 
anotlier cause concurring, by special influence and 
determining this genera! and good power, may 
make itself the true cause of the anomy or the 
irregularity. And therefore he may keep his lon- 
ger and shorter garments for some other occasion. 
Certainly, they will not fit this subject, unless he 
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without sin, which is the question between ua, and 
wherein T. H. differs from all that I remember to 
have read, wlio do all acknowledge that punish- 
ment is never actually inflicted but for sin. If the 
question be put, why God doth good to one more 
than to another, or why God imparteth more grace 
to one than to another, as it is there, the answer is 
JQSt and fit, because it is bi-s pleasure, and it is sau- 
ciutMss in a creature in this case to reply, (Matthew 
XX. 1&) : May not God do tchat he will tPith hia 
<wn ? No roan doubteth but God imparteth ffi-ace 
beyond man's desert, (r) But if the case be put, 
why God doth punish one more than another, or 
why he throws one into bell-fire, and not another, 
which is the present case agitated between us ; to 
say with T. H., that it is because God is omnipo- 
tent, or because his power is irresistible, or merely 
because it is his pleasure, is not only not warranted, 
but is plainly condemned by St. Panl in this place. 
So many differences there are between those two 
cases. It is not thrtrefore a^^ust God that I reply, 
but against T. H. I do not call my Creator to the 
bar, but my fellow-creatiire ; I ask no account of 
God's counsels, but of man's presumptions. It is 
the mode of these times to father their own fau- 
caes upon God, and when they eaunot justify them 
by reason, to plead Ids omnipotence, or to cry, 
altitudOf that tlie wnys of God nre nnsearchable. 
If they may justify their drowsy dreams, because 
God's power and dominion is absolute ; much more 
may wc reject such pbantasticul devices which are 
inconsistent with the truth and goodness and jus- 
tice of God, and make him to I>e a tyi-wit, who 
is the Father of Merries and the God of all con- 
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solation. The unsearchableuess of God's ways so. xti. 
should be ft bridle to restrain presamption, and 
not a sanctuary for spirite of error. 

"Secondly, this objection contained ver. 19, to 
which the apostle answers ver. 20, is not made in 
the person of Esau or Pharaoh, as T. H. supposeth, 
but of the unbelieving Jens, who thought much at 
that fijnpe and favour which God was pleased to 
vouchsafe unto the Gentiles, to acknowledge them 
for hifl people, which honour they would have ap- 
propriated to the posterity of Abraham. And the 
apostle's answer is not only drawn from the sove- 
reign dominion of God, to impart his grace to 
whom he pleascth, as hath been shewed already, 
bat also from tlie obstinacy and proper fault of the 
Jews, as appeareth verse 22 ; W/iat if God, willing 
(that is, Ijy a consequent will) to shew fm wrath., 
and to make his power known, endureth with much 
htif^-srilf'erinfr the tetseh of tcrath fitted to de- 
gtniction. They acted, God endured ; they were 
tolerated by God, but fitted to destruction by them- 
selves ; for their much wrong-doiug, here is God a 
much long-fttiffcriNg. And more plainly, verse 31, 
32: Jstael hath not af/ahted to the law of righte- 
oa»aess. IVherefore? Because thei/ nought il not 
by faith, hut as it were btf the works of the law. 
Thi« reason is set down yet more emphatically in 
the next chapter (Rom. x.3): They (that is. the 
Israelites) being ignorant of Goda righteousness, 
(that is, by faitli in Christ), ami going about to w- 
Itthlish their own righieousttess, (tliat is, by the 
works of tin- law), hare not submitted themselves 
unto the righieousnesx of God. And yet most kx- 
^nsilyichap.xi.iOy.Becauseof unbelief iheif were 
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brohen off, h:tt thou xtandest htf faith. Neither 
was there any precedent binding decree of God, to 
necessitate them to unbelief, and consequently to 
punishment. It was in their own power by their 
concurrence with God's grace to prevent these 
jadgments, and to recover their former estate ; 
verse 23 : If they (that is, the unbelieving Jews) 
abide not sttll in unbelief they thall he grafted, 
in. The crown and the sword are immovable, (to 
use St. Anselm's comparison), but it is we that 
move and ehange places. Sometimes the Jews 
were under the crown, and the Gentiles under the 
sword ; sometimes the Jews under the sword, and . 
the Gentiles under tlie crown. 

"Tliirdly, though I confess that human pacts 
are not the measure of God's justice, but his jus- 
tice is liis own immutable will, whereby be is ready 
to give every man that which is his own, as re-fl 
wards to the good, punishments to the Ixid ; so 
nevertheless God may oblige himself freely to his 
creature. He made the covenant of works with 
mankind in Adam; and therefore he punisheth notfl 
mail contrary to his omi covenant, but for the 
transgression of his duty. And divine justice is 
not measured by omnipotence or by irresistible 
power, but by God's will. God can do many things 
according to bis absolute power. which he doth not. 
He could raise up children to Abraliam of stones, 
but he never did so. It is n rule in theology, that 
God caimot do anything wliich argues any wick- 
edness or imperfection : as God cannot deny him- 
self (2 Timothy ii. 13) j he cannot lie (Titus i. 2). 
These and the like are the fruits of impotence, not 
of power. So God cannot destroy the righti'ious 
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with the wicked (Genesis xviii. 25.) He could no.xii. 
not destroy Sodora whilst Lot was in it, (Genesis ^ ui,w-, 
six. 22) ; not for want of dominion or power, but **t^- 
l)ccause it wns not ngreeablo to his justice, nor to 
that law which himself had constituted. The 
apostle saitli (Hebrews vi. 10), God h not Jtn- 
rigAteous to forget your tcork. A.s it is a. good 
cousequfucc to say, this is from God, therefore it 
is righteous; so is tins also, this tbinf; is unright- 
eous, therefore it cannot proceed from God. We 
see ho^v all creatures by instinct of nature do love 
their young, as the hen her chickens ; how they 
will expose themselves to death for them. And 
yet all these are but shadows of that love which 
is in God towards his creatures. How impious ia 
it then to conceive, that God did create so many 
tnillions of soids to be tormented eternally in hell, 
without any fault of theirs except such as he him- 
self did necessitate them unto, merely to shew his 
dominion, and because his power is irresistible? 
The same privilege which T. H. appropriates here 
to power absolutfly irresistible, a friend of his, 
in his book De C/tv, cap. vi., ascribes to power 
respectively irresistible, or to sovereign magistrates, 
whose power he makes to be as absolute as a man's 
power is over biioself ; not to be limited by any 
thing, but only by their strength. The greatest 
propngncrs of sovereign power think it enough for 
princes to challenge an immunity from coercive 
jwwer, but acknowledge that the law hath a di- 
rective power over them. But T. H. will have 
no limits but their strength. Whatsoever they do 
by power, they do justly. 
" But, saith he, God objected no sin to Job, but 
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NO. XII. justified his afflicting him by his power. First, 
this is an argument from authority negatively, that 
is to say, worth nothing. Secondly, the afflictions 
of Job were no vindicatory punishments to take 
vengeance of his sins, (whereof we ilisputc), but 
probatory chastisements to make trial of his graces. 
Thirdly, Job was not so pure, but that God might 
justly have laid grrater punishments upon him, 
than those afflictions which he sufl'ered. Witness 
his impatience, even to the cursing of the day ci 
his nativity (Job iii. 3.) Indeed God s»id to Job, 
(Job xsxviii. 4) : Where tvast ihouy w/ren I laid 
ikejoundation^ of the earth ? that is, how canst 
thou judge of the things that were doue before 
thou wast born, or comprehend the secret causes 
of my judgments 't And (Job xl. ft) : Hast thou 
aa arm tike God ? As if he should say, why art 
thon impatient ; dost thou think thyself able to 
strive with God ? But that God should punish Job 
without desert, here is not a word. 

" Concerning the blind man mentioned John ix, 
his blindness was rather a blessing to him than 
a punishment, being the means to raise his soul 
illuminated, and to bring him to see the face of 
God in Jesua Christ. The sight of the body is 
common to us with onts and tiies, but the :sight of 
the sonl with the blessed angels. We read of 
some who have put out their bo<Uly eyes, becausa 
they thought they were an impediment to the eye 
of the soul. Again, neitlier he nor his parents 
were innocent, being conceived and bom in sin 
and iniquity (Psalm ii. b.) And In many things 
we offend all (Jarne^ iii. 2.) But our Saviour's 
•HUiing is evident by the disciples' question. 
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John ix. 2. Tbey bad not so sinned, that be should 
be born blind: or thev were not more ffrievous „ „ , „, 
BiDners tban other men, to deserve an exemplary f^'r- 
judjtmcnt more than they ; but thia coqjoral blind- 
lies* hcfcl bim principally by the cxtraordiimrj" 
providence of Cod, for the manifestation of hi.s 
own glory in restoring him to bis sight. So kt3 
instance halts ou both sides; neither was this a 
punishment, nor the blind man free from sin. His 
third instance of the death and tonnents of beasts, 
is of no more weight than the two former. The 
death of brute beasts is not a punishment of sin, 
but a debt of nature. And though they be often 
slaughtered for the use of man, yet there is a vast 
difference between those light and momentary 
pangs, and the uusufl'erable and endless pains of 
hell ; between the mere depriving of a creature of 
temporal life, and tlie subjecting of it to eternal 
death. I know the philoKophienl speculations of 
some, who affirm, that entity is belter than non- 
entity, that it is better to be miserable and suffer 
the torments of the damned, than to be aimihila- 
ted and cease to be altogether. Tliis entity which 
they speak of, is a metaphysical entity abstracted 
from the matter, which is better than non-entity, 
ID respect of some goodness, not moral nor natural, 
bnt transcendental, which accompanies every being. 
But in the concrete it Js far otherwise, where that 
Raying of our Saviour often takes place, (.Matthew 
ixvi. 24) : U'oc uri/o thai mnu hy whom the Son of 
Man i* betrayed. It huU been ffoodfor t/iat man, 
ikut he had not heat born. I add, that there is 
AH analogical justice and mercy due even to the 
bmte beasts. Thou shah ho/ muxtte the mouth <^ 
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WTxii. the ox that treadi'th oat the corn. And, a just man 
I* merciful (o his beast. 

(f) " But his greatest error is that which I 
touched before, to make justice to be the proper 
result of power. Power doth not mea-sare and re- 
gulate justice, but justice measures and regulatett 
power. The will of God, and the eternal law 
which is iu God himself, is properly the rule oud 
measure of justice. As all goodness, whether na- 
tural or moral, is a participation of diviue good- 
ness, and all created rectitude is but a participation 
of diviue rectitude, so all laws are but participa- 
tions of the eternal law from whence they derive 
their power. The rule of justice then is the same 
both in God aud us : but it is in God, as iu him 
that doth regulate aud measure ; iu us, as in those 
■who are re^ilated and measured. As the will of 
God is immutable, always willing what is just and 
right aud good ; so his justice likewise is immu- 
table. And that individual action which is justly 
punished as sinful in us, cannot possibly proceed 
from the special influence aud determinative power 
of a just cause. See then how grossly T. H. doth 
understand that old aud true principle, that the 
will of God is the rule of justice ; as if by willing 
things in themselves nnjust, he did render them 
just by reason of his absolute dominion and irre- 
sistible power, as fire doth assimilate other things 
to itself, aud convert them into the nature of fire, 
make the eternal hiw a Lesbian rule, 
be that which is done, or said, 
to the eternal law. But by 
pg is done, nor said, nor thoughl 
of God. St. Anselm said most' 
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truly, * then the will of man is good, and jnst, and so. xir. 
right, when he wills that which God would have 
bim to will. But according to this doctrine, every 
man always wills that which God would have him 
to will. If this bf true, we need not pray, 7'//y 
will he done in earth a* it is in heaten. T. H. 
bach devised a new kind of Iteaven upon earth. 
The worst is, it is an heaven without justice. Jus- 
tice is a constant and perpetual act of the will, 
to give every one his own ; but to inflict punish- 
ment for those thinsfs which the judge hiuiseU' did 
Uetemiine and necessitate to be done, is not to 
give every one his own ; right punitive justice ia a 
relation of equality and proportion between the 
demerit and the punishment. Hut supposing this 
opinion of absolute mid universal necessity, there 
is no demerit in the world. \Ve use to say, that 
right springs from law and fact ; as in this syllo- 
gism, every thief ought to be punished, there is 
the law ; but such an one is a thief, there is the 
fact ; therefore he ought to be punished, there is 
the right. Hut this opinion of T. H. grounds the 
right to be puuished, neither upon law, uor upon 
fact, but ujion the irresistible power of God. Yea, 
it overtuructb, as much as in it lies, all law ; first, 
the eternal law, which is the ordination of divine 
wiBdora, by which all creatures are directed to 
that end which is convenient for them, that is, 
uot to necessitate them to eternal Aames ; then 
the law participated, which is the ordination of 
right reason, instituted for the common good, to 
show unto man what he ought to do, and what he 
ought not to do. To what purpose is it, to show 
the right way to him who is drawn and haled a 
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(g) " lastly, howsoevpr T. H. cries out, that 
Gwi cannot sin, yet in irnth he innkcs him to be 
the principal and most projMT cause of all sin. 
For be uiitkes lilm tu bit tbu* cause, not only of the 
law and of the action, but even of the irregula-{ 
rity it-iclf, and the ditfercncc between the action 
and the law, wherein the very essence of »in doth _ 
consist. He makes God to determine Darid's will, f 
and necessitate him to kill Uriah. In causes phy- 
sically and essentially subordinate, the cause of 
the cause is evermore the cause of the effect. 
These are those deadly fruits which spring from 
the poisonous root of the absolute necessity of all 
things; wbicb T. 11. seeini;, and that neither the 
sins of Esau, nor Vbaraoh, nor any wicked person 
do proceed from the operative, but from the per- 
missive will of (iod, and that punishment is an act 
of justice, not of dominion only, I hope that ac- 
cording to bis promise he will change bis opinion. 



ANIMADVBRdlONS liPOS THE BlSlIOf'S REPLV NO. XU. 

The Bishop had argued in this manner: "If there 
he no liberty, there shall be no last judgment, no 
rewards nor puuishwcnts after death." To thia 
I answered, that though God cannot sin, because 
what he doth, his doing makcth just, and because 
be is not subject to another's law, and that there- 
fore it is blasphemy to say that God can sin ; yet 
to say, that God bath so ordered the world that sin 
may be necessarily committed, is not blasphemy. 
And I can also further say, though God be the 
cause of all motion and of all actions, and therefore 
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tinlesg sin be no inotioii nor action, it must derive a ^o. xn. 
necessity from tlie first mover ; nevertheless it ean- . .- ' 
not be said that God is the author of aiu, because rion. -pw ti- 
not he that necessitatetli an action, but he that 
dotli oommand and warrant it, is the author. And 
if God own an action, though otherwise it were a 
an, it is now no sin. Tlie act of the Israelites 
in robbing tht^ Kg^yptians of their jewels, without 
(lod's warrant had been theft. But it was neither 
theft, cozenage, nor sin; supposing they knew the 
warrant was from (Jod. The rest of ray answer to 
that inconvenience, was an opposing to his incon- 
veniences the manifest texts of St. Paul, Rom. ix. 
The substance of his reply to my answer is this. 

(tf ) *• Though punishment were an act of do- 
minion, not of justice, in God ; yet this is uo suffi- 
cient cause why God should deny his own act, or 
why he should chide or expostulate with men, 
why they did that which he himself did necessi- 
tate them to do." 

I never said that God denied his act, but that 
be may expostulate with men ; and this may be 
(I shall never say directly, it is) the reason of that 
his expostnlation, viz. to convince them that their 
wills were not independent, but were his mere 
gift ; and that to do, or not to do, is not in him 
that willetb, but in God that hath mercy on, or 
hardeneth whom he will. But the Bishop inter- 
preteth harden'tn^r to be a pennissiou of God. 
Wliiob is to attribute to (!od in such actions no 
more than he might have nttribnted to any of 
Pharaoh's sen'ant8» the not persuading their mas- 
tar to let the people go. And whereas he com- 
pares this permission to the indulgence of a pa- 
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reut, that by bis patience eucoura^th bis sou to 
become more rcbdliout<, wbich iudulgence is a 
siu : be maketli Ciod to be Ukc a siuful mau. And 
indeed it seemetli tbat all tbey tbat bold this 
freedom of the will, nonceive of God no otherwise 
than the common sort of Jews did, tbat God was 
like a man, that be had been seen by Moses, and 
after by the seventy elders (Exod. xxiv. 10); ex- 
pounding that and other plaees literally. Again 
he saith, tbat God in said to harden the heart per- 
jirissivr/f/, but not (qirratirclij ; which is the same 
distinction with his first, namely negatively, not 
positively, mid with bis seeond, occasiomilly ^ and 
not ruuxttiltj. So that all his three ways how God 
hardens the heart of wicked men, come to this 
one of fjenuixxiuti ; which is as much as to say, 
God sees, looks on, and does nothing, nor ever 
did anythiu,^, iu the business. Thus you see how 
the Bisbop expoundeth St. Paul. Therefore I will 
leave the rest of bis conimentary upon Rom. ix. 
to the judgment of the reader, to think of the 
same as be pleasctb. 

(b) "Yet I do acknowledge tbat which T. H. 
saith, * that be who doth permit anvtbine to be 
done, wbieb it is iu his power to biuder, knowing 
that if he do not hinder it, it will be done, doth in 
some sort will it;* I ^y in some sort, that is cither 
by an antecedent will, or by a consequent will ; 
either by an operative will, or by a permissive 
will ; or he is wilHug to let it be done, but not 
willing to do it." 

Wlietber it be called antecedent, or consequent, 
or operative, or permissive, it is enough for the 
necessity of the thing that the heart of Pharaoh 
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should be hardened, and if God were not wiUiog no. xii, 
to do it, I cannot conceive how it could be done j^^~J,„~' 
without him. •ion* up™ iii» 

(c) -'T. H. demands how God slioidd be the "'^"''' "*■''■ 
cause of the action, and yet not be the cause of 
the irregidarity of the action ? I answer, because 
he concurs to the doing of evil by a general, but 
not by a special, influence." 

I had thought to pass over this place, because 
of the nonsense of general and special influence. 
Seeing he saith that God concurs to the doing of 
evil, I det'irc the reader woidd take nodce, that 
if he blume me for speaking of God as of a neces- 
sitating cause, and as it wore a principal agent in 
the causing of all actious, he may with as gcmd 
reason blame himself for making him by concur- 
rence an accessor)' to the same. And indeed, let 
men hold what they will contrary to the truth, 
if they write much, the truth will ffdl into thdr 
pens. But hi: thinks lie hath a similitude, which 
will make this permissive will a very clear busi- 
ness. "The earth," saith he, "gives nourishment 
to all kind-s of plants, as well to hemlock as to 
wheat ; but the reason why the one yields food to 
our STLStenanee, the other poisou to our destniction, 
is uot from the general nourishment of the earth, 
but from the special quulity of the root." It jteem- 
etli by this similitude, he tliinketh, that (!od doth, 
not operotively, but perraissivcly will that the root 
of hemlock should poison the man that eateth 
it, but that wheat should nourish him he willetli 
operatively; which is very absurd ; or else he must 
confess that the venomous effects of wicked men 
ore willed operatively. 
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NO. XII. ((/) Wherefore T. H. is mightily mistaken, 

make the particular and determinate act of kil ,^ 
Uriali to be from God. The genera! power to act, 
is from God ; but the specification of this general 
and good power, to murder, or to any particular 
evil, is not from God^ but irom the free will otM 
mail." ■ 

But why am I m mightily mistaken : Did not 
God foreknow that Uriah in particular, should bofl 
murdered by Havid in particular • And what God 
foreknoweth shall come tn px^w, can that possibly 
not come so to pass ; :Vud that yvhich coimot pos- 
sibly not come to pofs, doth not that necessarily 
come to i»ais r And is not all necessity from God ? 
I cnnnnt see this great mistake. " The ^neral 
power," saith lie, '' to act is from God, but the 
spccitication to do this act upon liriah^ is not from 
God, hut from free-will." Very Icunicdly. As if 
there were a jiower that were not the power to do 
some particular act ; or a power to kill, and yet to 
kill nobody in particuhir. If the power be to kill, 
it is to kill that which shall be by that power 
killed, whether It be Urioh or any other ; and the 
giving of that power, is the application uf it to the 
act ; nor doth power signify anything actually, but 
those motions and present acts from which the act 
that is not now, but shall be hereol'ter, necessarily 
proceedeth. And therefore this ai'gument is much 
like that which used heretofore to be brought forB 
the defence of the divine right of the bishops to ~ 
the ordination of ministers. They derive not, .say 
they, the right of ordination from the civil sove- 
reign, but from Christ immediately. And yet they 
acknowledge that it is unlawful for tbem to or* 
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daiii, if the civil power do forbid tfaeni. But liow 
have they rleht to ortlain, when Uiev cannot do it , , 
laTrfallyr Their answer is, they have tbo right, mmwpiuihe 
thouprh they may not exercise it ; as if the right " "^' "^ 
to ordain, and the right to exercise ordination, 
vrere not the same thing. And as they answer 
concerning right, which is legal power, so the 
Bishop answeretli conceminff natural power, that 
David had a general power to kill Uriah from 
God, but not a power of applying this power in 
special to the killing of Uriah from God, but from 
his own free will ; that is, be had a power to kill 
Uriah, but not to exercise it upon Uriah, that is to 
ttny, he had a power to kill him, but not to kill 
him, wbicli 13 absurd. 

{e) " But if the ease be put why God doth punish 
one more than another, or why he throws one 
into hell fire, and not another, which is the pro- 
sent ca»e between ns ; to say with T. H., that it is 
because God is omnipotent, or because his power 
tt irresiiitible, or merely because it is his pleasure, 
» not only not warrantctl, but is plainly con- 
donmcd by St. Patil in thitt place." 

1 note first, that he hath no reason to say, the 
case agitated betwetn us is, whether the cause 
why God punisheth one man more than another, be 
his irresistible power, or man's sin. The case 
agitated between ns is, whether a man can now 
dboose what shall be his tci/l anon, or at any time 
hereafter. Again, it is not true that he says, it is 
my opinion that the irresistible power of God is 
the cause why he puniiiheth cue more than another. 
I say only that when he doth so, the irresistible 
power is enough to make it not anjust. But that 
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AiiimaOvct- 

wnns ijptEl ih? 
Hidioji'i irplj'. 



NO. XII. the cause why God punishcth one more thau an 
ther, is many times the will he hath to show hi 
power, is affirmed in this place by St. Paul, Shatl 
tfte thing formed^ say to him thai formed tt, &e. 
And by our Saviour tii the cast' of liim that was 
born blind, where he Mith, Neither hath thig man 
simu'd nor his fxirents ; bat that the works of 
God may hp made majtlfext. And by the expostn- 
hition of C^d w ith Job. This endeavour of bis to 
brin^ the text of St. Paul to his pnrpnse, is notf 
only frustrate, but the cause of many insiguificaut 
phrases !ii lus discourse; as this : " It was in their 
own power, by their concurrcnee with God's grace, 
to prevent these jud^nents, and to recover their 
former estates," which is as good sense, as if hfrfl 
should say, that it is iu his own power, with the 
eonmirreiice of the sovereign power of England, 
to be what he will. And thi.% that " God may 
oblige himself freely to his ere-ature." For he thatfl 
can oblige, can also, when he will, release : and he 
that can release himself when he wilt, is not 
obliged. Besides this, be \b driven to words ill-bc- 
comiug him that is to speak of God Almighty ; for 
he makes him unable to do that which hath been 
within the ordinary power of meu to do. " God," 
ho saith, ** cannot destroy the righteous with the 
wicked ;" which nevertheless is a thing ordinarily 
doucbv armies: and " He could not destroy Sodom 
«*as in it ;*' which be interpretelh, as if 
do it lawfully. One text is Genesis f 
>. There is not n word that God 
yy the riglilpous with the wicked, 
aith (as a man): ShaHiwt the Judge 
do right ? Another is Genesis 
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^dx. 22): Haste thee, escape thither ; for I ko.xiU 
cannot do any ihhtg tilt thou he come thither. ", ^ 
"Which is au ordinary phrase, in sucli a case where "■•■"- "i"" 'i" 
Ciod had determined to burn tiie city and save a ""''"'" "''' 
particular man, and signiiieth not any obligutluu to 
save Lot more than the rest. Likewise concern- 
ing Job, who, expostuhiting with God, was an- 
swered only with the explication of the infinite 
power of God, the Bishop uus\vcri-th, that there is 
"never a word of Job's being- pnnisiied without de- 
sert ; whieh answer is impertinent. For 1 say not 
that he was punished without desert, but that it 
"Was not for his desert that he was afflicted ; for 
punished, he was not at all. 

And coneeniiiig the blind man, (John ix.), who 
was born blind, that the power of Cod might be 
shewn in hiin ; he answers that it was not a pmi- 
islnnent, but a blessing. I did not say it was a 
punishment ; certainly it was an affliction. How 
then doth he call it a blessing } Reasonably enough : 
" because,*" saith he, " it was the means to raise his 
soul illuminated, and to bring him to eee the face 
of (lod in Jesus Christ. The sight of the body is 
common to us with ants and flies, but the sight of 
the Boul, with the blessed angels." This is very 
well said; for no man doubts but some afflictions 
may be blessings ; but I doubt whether the Bishop, 
lliat says he reads of sonte u ho have put out their 
hodJly eyeSjhecauBc they thought they were an im- 
pediment to the eye of the soul, think that they 
did well. To that where I say that brute beasfc* 
are afflicted which cannot sin, he answereth, that 
'* there Is a va&t difference between those light and 
momentary |>aiigii, and the unsuffcrablc and endless 

VOL. V. L 
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XII. pains of hell." As if the length or the greatnes 

justice 



of the pain, made 



y difference in the 
of the inflicting it. 



or 



(J") " But his greatest error is that which I 
touched before, to make justice to be the proper 
result of power." 

He would make men believe, I hold all things to 
be just, that are done by them who have power 
enough to avoid the punishment. This is one of 
his pretty little policies, by which I find him in 
many occasious to take the measure of his own 
wisdom. I siud no more, but that the power, which 
is absolutely irresistible, makes him that hath it 
above all law, so that nothing be doth can be un- 
just. But this power can be no other than the 
power diWne. Therefore let him preach what he 
will ujwu his mistiikcu text, I shall leave it to the 
render to consider of it, without any further an- 
swer. 

ig) " Lastly, howsoever T. H. cries out that 
God cannot sin, yet in truth he make^ him to be 
the principal and most proper cause of all sin. For 
he makes him to be the cause not only of the 
law, and of the action, but even of the irregula- 
rity itself, &c. wherein the very essence of sin doth 
consist." 

I think there is no man but understands, no, 
not the Bishop himself, but that where two things 

'- compared, the similitude or dissimilitude, regn- 

nf or irregularity, that is between them, is made 

d by the making of the things themselves that 

ijompared. The Bishop, therefore, that denies 

to be the cause of the irrcgvdiuity, denies him 

the cause both of the law and of the action. 



So that by his doctrine, there shall be a good law no. xtii. 
■nhcreof God shall be no cause, aiul an action, that "" , 
is, a local inotiuu that tihall depend upon another it^ij. 
first mover that is not God. The rest of this 
number is but railing. 



PROOrS OF tIBBRTV DRAWS FROM RliASON. NO. Xlll. 

J. D. "The first argument is Hcrculeum or 
bacHlinttm, drawTi from that pleasant passage be- 
tween Zcno and his man. The servant had com- 
mitted some petty larceny, and the master was 
cudgelling him well for it. The servant thinks to 
creep under his master's blind side, and pleads for 
himself that 'the necessity of destiny did compel 
him to steal.' The. master answers, ' the same 
necessity of destiny compels me to beat thee.' 
He that denies liberty, is fitter to be refuted with 
rods than with arguments, until he confei^s that it 
is free for him that beats him, cither to continue 
striking, or to give over, that vs, to have true 
liberty." 

7'. //. Of the ar^iments from reason, the first 
is that which he saith is drawn fi"ora Zeno's beat- 
ing of bis mail, which is therefore called iir*^U' 
mentttvt hacitlhmm, that is to say, a wooden argu- 
ment. The story is tliis. Zeno held that all 
actions were necessary. His man therefore, be- 
ing for some fault beaten, excused himself ujion 
the necessity of it. To avoid this excuse, his mas- 
ter pleaded likewise the necessity of beating him. 
So that not ho that maintained, but he that de- 
rided the necessity of things, was beaten ; contrary 
to that he would infer ; and the argument was 
rather withdrawn, than drawn, from the story. 



NO. XIII. 

Til* Bubop'a 



J. D. " WHiether the ai^umeut be withdrawn 
from the story, or the answer withdrawn from the 
ai^ument, let the render judge, T. H. mistakes 
the scope of the reason, the strength whereof doth 
not lie, neither in the authority of Zeno, a rigid 
Stoic, which is not worth a button in this cause ; 
nor in the servant's being an adversary to stoical 
necessity. For it appears not out of the story, 
that the servant tUd deride necessity, but rather 
tliat he pleaded it in good earnest for hU ow^n 
justification. Now jn the success of the fray, we 
were told even now, that no power doth justify an 
action, but ouly that which is irresistible. Such 
was not Zeno's. And therefore it advantageth 
neither of their causes, neither that of Zeno, nor 
this of T. H. What if the servant had taken the 
staff out of his master's hand, and beaten him 
soundly, would not the same argument have ser^'ed 
the man tis well as it did the master, that the ne- 
cessity of destiny did compel him to strike again ? 
Had not Zeno smarted justly for his paradox? 
And might not the spectators well have taken up 
the judge's apothegm, concerning the dispute be- 
tween Corax and his scholar, • an ill eg^ of an ill 
bird' ? But the strength of this argument lies 
partly in the ignorance of Zeno, that great cham- 
pion of necessity, and the beggarliness of his 
cause, which admitted no defence but with a 
cudgel. No man, saith tire servant, ought to be 
beaten for doing that which he is compelled inevi- 
tably to do : but 1 am compelled inevitably to steal. 
The major is so evident, that it caunot be denied. 
If a strong man shall lake a weak man's hand per 
ree, and do violence with it to a third person, he 
lose hand is forced, is innocent, and he only cul- 
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pable who compelled liiin. The miuor was Zcao's so. xiir. 
own doctrine ; what answer made the great patron ,^ uij™-. 
of destiny to his sen'ont ? very learnedly be de- »^'j- 
uied the conclusion, and cudgelled his ser\'ant ; 
telling him iu effect, that though there was no 
reason why he should he beaten, yet there was a 
necessity why he must be beaten. And partly iu 
the evident absurdity of such an opinion, which 
deserves not to be confuted with reasons, but with 
rods. There are four things, said the philosopher, 
which ought not to be called into question. First, 
such things whereof it is wickedness to doubt ; as 
whether the soul be immortal, whether there be a 
(lod, such an one should not be confuted with 
reasons, but cast into the sea with a nuU-stone 
about his neck, as unworthy to breathe the air, or 
to behohl the light. Secondly, such things as are 
above the capacity of reason : as among Christians, 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity. Thirdly, such 
principles as are evidently true j as that two and 
two are four, in arithmetic ; that the whole is 
greater than the part, in logic. Fourthly, such 
things as arc obvious to tlie senses ; as whether 
the snow be white. He who denied the heat of 
the fire, was justly sentenced to be scorched with 
fire ; and he that denied motion, to be beaten un- 
til he recanted. So he who denies all liberty from 
access) tation, should be scourged until he become 
an humble suppliant to him that whips him, and 
confess that he hath power, either to strike, or to 
hold his hand." 

T. H. In this Number xiii. which is about Zeno 
and his man, there is contained nothing necessary 
to the iuslructiou of the reader. Therefore I poss 
it over. 




KO. XIV. J. />. " Secondly, tliis very persuasion that there 
^ Bi,ii^-, is 110 true liberty, is able to overthrow all smrieties 
nfij. nud commonwealths in the worltl. The laws are 

unjust, which prohibit that which a man cannot 
possibly shun. All consultations are vain, if every 
thing be cither necessary or impossible. Who 
ever deliberated whether the sun should rise to- 
morrow, or whether he should sail over moun- 
tains ? It is to uo more purpose to admonish men 
of uuderstanding tha.n fools, children, or madmen, 
if all things he necessary. Praises and dispraises, 
rewards and punishments, are as vain as tliey are 
undeserved, if there be no liberty. All counsels, 
arts, anas, books, iiistnimeuts, are superfluous and 
foohsh, if there be no liberty. In vain we labour, 
in vain we study, in vain we take phyaic, in vain 
we have tutors to instruct us, if all things come to 
pass alike, whether wc sleep or wake, whether we 
be idle or industrious, by unalterable necessity. 
But it is said, that though future events be certain, 
yet they are unknown to us : and therefore we 
prohibit, deliberate, admonish, praise, dispraise, re- 
ward, puniith, study, labour, and use means. iVlos! 
how should our not knowing of tlie event, be a suffi- 
cient motive to us to use the means, so long as we 
believe the event is already certainly determined, 
and can no more be changed by all our endea- 
vours, than we can stay the course of heaven with 
our finger, or add a cubit to our stature ? Sup- 
pose it be unknown, yet it is certain. We cannot 
hope to alter the course of things by our labours ; 
let the necessary causes do their work, we have no 
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remedy bat patience, and shrug up the shoulders, jio.xiv.l 
Either allow libertv, or destroy all societies." ^ ' 

T. H. The second argument is taken froiu cer- wrij. 
t^n incouvenieiices which he thinks would follow 
such an opinion. It is true that ill use may be 
made of it, and therefore your Lordship and J. D. 
ought, at my request, to keep private tliat I say 
here of it. But the inconveniences are indeed 
none ; and what use soever be made of truth, yet 
truth is truth ; and uow the question is, uot what 
is fit to be preached, but what is true. The first 
inconvenience he says is this, that laws which pro- 
hibit any action are then unjust. The second, that 
all consult tions are vain. The third, that admoni- 
tions to men of uuderstauding, aro of no more use 
than to fools, children, and madmen. The fourth, 
that praise, dispraise, reward, and punishment, are 
in vain. The fifth, tliat counsels, arts, arms, 
books, instruments, study, tutors, medicines, are 
in vain. To which argument, cspectUig I shoidd 
answer by saying, that tlie ignorance of the event 
were enough to make us use means, he adds (as it 
were a reply to my answer foreseen) these words : 
" Alas, how should our uot knowing of the event be 
a sufficient motive to make us use the means ?" 
Wherein he saith right ; but my answer is not that 
which he expecteth. I answer. 

First, thut the necessity of an action doth uot 
toake the law which prohibits it unjust. To let 
pass, that not the necessity, but the will to break 
the law, niaketh the action unjust, because the law 
regardeih the will, and no other precedent causes 
of action ; <ind to let pass, that no law can be 
possibly unjust, in as much as every man makes, 
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NO. XIV. hy his coiisciil, ihe law he is bound to keep, and 
„ ■ , which, consequently, must be just, unless a man 
WI'|^ cau be unjust to himself : I say, what necessary 

cause soever precedes au action, yet, if the ac- 
tion he forbidden, he that doth it willingly, may 
justly be punished. For instance, suppose the 
law on pain of death prohibit stealing, and there 
be a man who by the strength of temptatioii 
is necessitated to steal, and is thereupon put 
to death : does not this punishment deter others 
from theft ? Is it not a cause that others steal 
not f Doth it not frame and moke their will to 
justice ? To make the law is therefore to make 
a cause of justice, and to neceswtate justice ; and 
consequently it is no injustice to make such a law. 
The institution of the law is. not to grieve the 
delinquent for that which is passed and not to be 
undone ; but to make him aud others just, that else 
would not be so : and respecteth not the evil act 
past, but the good to come. Insomuch as without 
this good intention of future, no past act of a 
delinquent could justify his killing in tlie sight of 
God. But, you will say. how is it just to kill one 
man to amend anoiher, if what was done were 
necessary f To this 1 answer, that men are 
justly killed, not for that their actions are not 
neeesaitated, but that they are spared and pre- 
served, because they are not noxious ; for where 
there is no law, there no killing, nor any thing else 
can be unjust. And by the right of nature we 
destroy, without being unjust, all that is noxious, 
both beasis and men. And for beasts, we kill them 
justly, when we do it in order to our own preser- ' 
ration. And yet J. D. confefiseth, that their 
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acUons, as being only spontaneous and not free, no. xiv. 

arc all necessitated and dettrmiued to that one T^-mji-i.'il 

thing which they ahall do. For men, when we T'r 

make societies or common wealths, we lay down 

our right to kill, excepting in certain cases, as 

murder, theft, or other offensive actions. So that 

the right which the commonwealth hath, to put a 

man to death for crimes, is not created by the 

law, but remains from the first right of nature, 

which every man hath to preserve himself; for 

the law doth not take that right away, in case of 

criminals, who were by law excepted. Men are 

not therefore pat to death or punished, for that 

their theft proneedelh from election ; but because 

it was nouous and contrary to men's preservatiou, 

and the punishment conducing to the preservation 

of the rest : inasmuch as to punish those that 

do voluntary hurt, and none else, frameth and 

maketk men's wills, sucli as men would have them. 

And thus it \a plain, that from the necessity of a 

voluntary action caiiufit be inferred the injustice 

of the law that forbiddcth it, or of the magistrate 

that punisheth It. 

Secondly, I deny that it makes consultations to 
be io vain ; it i» the consultation tliat causeth a 
roan, and necessitatcth him, to choose to do one 
thing rather than another. So that unless a man 
say that cause to be in vain, which necessitatcth 
the effect, he cannot infer the superfluousness of 
consultation out of the necessity of the election 
proceeding from it. Bat it seems he reasons thus: 
If I must needs do this rather than that, then I 
shall do this rather thau that, though I consult not 
at all ; which is a false proposition, a false couse- 
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Ko. XIV. queiice, and no better than this : If 1 shall live till 
■IV BLi-T- to-worrow, I shall live till to-morrow, though I 
'"p^- run myself through with a sword to-day. If 

there be a necessity that au action shall be 
done, or that any effect shall be brought to pass, 
it does not therefore follow that there is nolJimg 
necessarily required as a means to bring it to 
pass. And therefore, when it is determined that 
one thing shall be chosen before another, it is 
determined also for what cause it shall be chosen ; 
which cause, for the must part, is deliberation or 
consultation. And therefore consultation is not 
in vain ; and indeed the \eR» in raiu, by how much 
the election is more ucccssitated. ^ 

The same answer is to be given to the third 
supposed inconvenience ; namely, that admonitions 
are in vain ; for admonitions are parts of consulta- 
tions ; the admonitor being a counsellor, for thol 
time, to him that is admonished. | 

Tliu fourth pretended inconvenience is, that' 
praise and dispraise, reward and punishment, will 
be in vain. To which t answer, that for praise 
and dispraise, they depend not at all on the neces- 
sity of ihe action praised or dispraised. For, what 
is it else to praise, but to say a thing is good ? 
Good, I say, for me, or for somebody else, or for 
the state aud oommonwoaltb. And what is it to 
say an action is good, but to say, it is as I would 
wisli, or as another would have it, or according to 
the will of the state, that is to say, according to 
law ( Does J . D. think, that no action can please 
me or him, or the commonwealth, that should 
proceed from necessity ? 

Things may be therefore necessary and 
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praiiscworthy, as also necessary and yet dispraised, ko. xrv. 
and neither of both in vain ; because praise and ^, „: ^ ." 
dispraise, and likewise reward and punishment, do »?>« 
by example make aud eouform the will to good or 
evil. It was a very great praise, in my opinion, that 
Velleiiia Paterculus gives Cato, where he says, he 
was good by nature, ei quia altter esse nonpofuit. 
To his fifth and sixth incouvenienee, that coun- 
sels, arts, armis, books, iustrumcuts, study, medi- 
cines, aud the like, would be superfluous, the same 
answer serves that to the former ; that is to say, 
that this consequenct', if the effect shall necessarily 
corne to pass, then it shall come to pass without 
its cause, is a false one. And those things named, 
counsels, arts, arms, &c., arc the causes of those 
effects. 

J. D. " Nothing 18 more familiar with T. H. 
than to decline an argument. But I will put it 
into form for him. (a) The first inconvenience 
is thus pressed. Those laws are unjust and tyran- 
nical, which do prescribe things absolutely impos- 
sible in themselves to be done, and puulsh men for 
not doing of them. But supposing T. H's opinion 
uf the necessity of all things to be true, all laws do 
prescribe absolute impossibilities to be done, and 
punish men for not doing of them. The former 
proposition is so clear that it cannot be denied. 
Just laws are the ordiuiuices of right rcjisou ; 
but those laws which prescribe absolute impossi- 
bilities, are not the ortlinances of right reason. 
Just laws are instituted for the public good ; bat 
those laws which prescribe absolute impossibilities, 
are not instituted for the public good, Just laws 
do dhow unto a man what is to be done, and wlmt 
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No. XIV. is to be shunned : but tliosc laws wLicb prescribe 
itopoasthilities, do not direct n man nhat he is to 
do, and what he is to shun. The minor is as evi- 
dent. For if his opinion be tnte, all actions, all 
transgressions are determined antecedently inevi- 
tably to be done by a natural and necessary flux of 
extrinsical causes. Yea, even the will of man, 
and the reason itself is thus determined. And 
therefore whatsoever laws do prescribe any thing 
to be done, which is not done, or to be left undone 
which is done, do prescribe absolute impossibilities, 
and punish men for not doinp; of impossibilities- 
la all his answer there U not one word to this 
argument, hot only to the conclusion. He soitb, 
that * not the necessity, but the will to break the 
law makes the action unjiLst,' 1 ask what makes 
the will to break the law; is it not bis necessity? 
What gets he by this ? A perverse will causeth 
injustice, and necessity causeth a penrerse will. 
He saith, 'the law regardetb the will, but not the 
precedent pauses of action." To what proposition, 
to what terra is this answer ? He neither denies nor 
distinguisheth. First, the question here is not 
what makes actions to be unjust, but what makes 
laws to be unjust. So his answer is impertinent. 
It. is likewise untrue. For first, that will which the 
law regards, is not such a vnU as T. H. imagineth. 
It is a free will, not a determined necessitated 
will ; a rational will, not a brutish will. Secondly, 
the law- doth look upon precedent causes, as well 
as the voluntariness of the action. If a child, 
before he be seven years old or have the use of 
reason, in some childish quarrel do willingly stab 
another, whereof we have seen experience, yet the 
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law looks uot upon it as an act of murdeT; because no. xrv. 
there wanted a power to deliberate, and conse- [iJITiiiZ^.'. i 
fluently true liberty. Manslaughter may be as "I'l/- 
■voluntary as murder, and commonly more volun- 
tary ; because being done in hot blood there is the 
less reluctutiou. Yet the law considers, that the 
former is done out of some sudden passion williout 
serious deliberation, and the other out of prepensed 
malice and desire of revengfe ; and therefore eon- 
<Iemns murder, as more wilful and more punishable 
tbau manslaughter." 

(A) " He snitb, ' that no law can possibly be un- 
Jnst;* and 1 say, that this is to deny the conclu- 
sion, which deserA'es no reply. But to give him 
satisfaction, I will follow him iu this also, if be 
intended no more but that unjust laws are not 
^nuine laws, nor bind to active obedience, be- 
cause they are uot the ordinations of right reason, 
not instituted for the common good, nor prescribe 
that which ought to be done; he said truly, but 
notiiing at all to bis purpose. Hut if he intend, 
as he dotb, that there are no laws de facto, which 
are the ordinances of reason erring, instituted for 
the common hurt, and prcscribiug that which 
ought not to be done, be is much niistakeu. Pha- 
raob's law, to drown the male children of the 
Israelites (Eiod. i. 2*i) ; Nebuchadnezzar's law, 
that wbosoe\cr did not fall down and worship the 
golden image which lie had set up, should be cast 
into the fierj- furnace (Dan. iii. 4-G) ; Darius's law, 
that whosoever should nsk a petition of any God 
or man for thirty days, save of the king, should 
be cast into the den of lions {Dan. vi. 7) ; Aha&ue- 
nis'a law, to destroy the Jewish nation, root and 
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branch (Esther iii. 13) ; the Pharisees' law, that 
whosoever coufesseth Christ, should be excommu- 
nicated (John ix. 22) ; were all unjust laws. 

((•) *' The g:round of this error is as great an 
error itself (such an art he hath learned of re- 
packing paradoxes) ; which is this, ' that every man 
makes by bi» con»eDt the law which he is bound 
to keep.* If this were truej it would preserve 
them, if not from being unjust, yet from being 
injurious. But it is not true. The positive law of 
God, contained in the Old and New Testament ; 
the law of nature, written in our hearts by the 
finger of God ; the laws of conquerors, who come 
in by the power of the sword ; the laws of our 
ancestors!, which were made before we were bora ; 
do all oblige us to the obsen*ation of them ; yet to 
none of all these did we give our actual consent. 
Over and above all these exceptions, be builds 
upon a wrong foundation, that all ma^stratcs at 
first were elective. The first governors were fa- 
thers of families ; and when those petty princes 
could not afford competent protection and secu- 
rity to their subjects, many of them did resign 
their several and respective interests into the 
hands of one joint father of the country. 

*' And though his ground bad been true, that 
all first legislators were elective, which is ftilse ; 
yet bis superstructure fails : for it was done in 
hope and trust that they would make just laws. 
If magistrates abuse this trast, and deceive the 
hopps of the people by making tyrannical laws, 
yet it is without their consent. A prece<ient trust 
doth not justify the subsequent errors and abuses 
of a trustee. lie who is duly elected a legUlator, 
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may exercise his legislative power uudiily. The 
people's implicit consent rioth not render the ty- 

I rannica) laws of their legblatora to be just. 

I (d) " But his cbiefest answer is, that ' an ac- 
tion forbidden, though it proceed from necessary 
causes, yet if it were done willingly, it may be 

justly punished ;' which, according to bis custom, 
he proves by an instance. ' A man necessitated 
to steal by the strength of temptation, yet if he 
steal willingly, is justly put to death.' Here are 
two things, and both of them untrue. 

" First, he fails in his assertion. Indeed we 
suffer justly for those necessities, which we our- 
selves have contracted by our own fiiult ; but not 
for extriusical antecedent necessities, which were 
imposed upon us without our fanlt. If that law 
do not oblige to punishment, which is not inti- 
mated, because the subject is invincibly ia;iiorant 
of it ; how much less that law which prescribes 
absolute impossibilities ; unless perhaps invincible 
necessity he not as strong a plea as invincible ig- 
norance. That which be adds, ' if it were done 
willingly," though it be of great moment, if it be 
rightly understood, yet in his sense, that is, if a 
man's ' will be not in his own disposition,* and 
Mf his willing do not come upon him according to 
his will, nor according to anything else in his 
power,' it weighs not half so much as the least 
feather in all his horse-load. For if that law be 
unjust and tyrannical which commands a man to 
do that which is impossible for him to do, then 
that law is likewise unjust and tyrannical, which 
commands him to will that which is impossible for 
him to wilt. 
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" Secondly, his instince supposeth an untruth, 
and is a plain begging of tlie question. No man 
is extrtnsically, antecedently, and irresistibly ne-f 
cessitated by temptation to st^al. The devil may 
solicit lis, but he cannot necessitate us. He liath 
a faculty of persuading, but not a power of compel- 
ling. Nos ignem habemus, spirtttts Jlammam ciet ; 
as Ciregory Nazianzcn, he blows the coals, but the] 
tire is our own. Mordet duntaxat sese in Jhuces 
iiliitJt ohjicientirni ; as St. Austin, be bites not, until 
we thnist ourselves into his mouth. He may pro- 
pose, be may suggest, but be cannot move the 
will effectively. Resist the ihvil, and he wUlftee 
from yoH (James iv. 7). By faith we are able io 
queuck all tkejiery darts of the wicked {Ephes. 
vi. 16). And if Satan, who can both propose the 
object, and choose out the fittest times and places 
to work upon our frailties, and can suggest rea-- 
sons, yet cannot necessitate the will, (which iaj 
most certain) ; then much less can outward objects 
do it alone. They have no natural efficacy to de- 
termine the will. Well may they be occasions, 
but Ibey cannot be causes of evil. The sensitive 
appetite may engender a proclivity to steal, but 
not a necessity to steal. And if it should produce 
a kiud of necessity, yet it is but moral, not na- 
tural ; hypothetical, not absolute ; coexistent, not 
antecedent from ourselves, nor extrinsical. Thisfl 
necessity, or rather proclivity, was free in its' 
causes; we ourselves by our own negligence in not 
opposing our ]»ssions when we should and might, 
have freely given it a kind of dominion over us. ^ 
Admit that some sudden passions mny and do ex- " 
traordiuor ilv aururiiie uai aud ibere fore we say. 
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well as good ; though he punish the creatures, for no. xiv. 

doine^ that which he himself did necessitate them 

to do. But being pressed with reason, that this is r^V' 

tyrannical, first to necessitate a man to do his will, 

_ and then to punish him for doing of it, he leaves 

I thiH pretence in the plain field,nnd flies to a second; 

that therefore a man is justly punished for that 

which he was necessitated to do, because the act 

^ "Was voluntary on his part. This hath more show of 

I reason than the former, if he did make the will of 

zxuui to be in his own disposition ; but maintaining 

t-Iiat the will is irresistibly determined to will ^Yhat- 

soevcr it doth will, the injustice and absurdity is the 

SAme, first to necessitate a man to will, and then 

■to punish him for wilting. The dog only bites the 

t*tone which is thrown at him with a strange hand, 

but they make the first cause to punish the instru- 

XEieut for that which is his own proper act. Where- 

Hfore not being satisfied with this, be casts it off 

«^d flies to his third shift. * Men are not punished,' 

saith he, ' therefore, because tlieir theft proceeded 

from election,' {that is, because it was williugly 

*^one, for to elect and will, saith he, are botli one ; 

is5 not this to blow hot and cold with the same 

V>reath ?) ' but because it was noxious and contrary 

tea men's preservation.' Thii-s far he saith true, that 

^"very creatiire by the instinct of nature seeks to 

I>i«8erve itself: cast water into a dusty place, and 

^t contracts itself into little globes, that is to pre- 

M ^^rve itself. And those who are noxious in the 

H «ye of the law, arc justly punished by them to 

H "^'hom the execution of the law is committed ; 

" l>ut the law accounts no persons noxious, but those 

are noxious by their own fault. It punisheth 
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MO. XIV. crime whatsoever, cannot be justified before God, 
except there be a real intention to benefit others 
by his exampk.' The truth is, the punishing 
of delinquents by law, resptcteth both the evil 
act passed and the good to eonie. The ground of 
it, is the evil act passed, the scope or end of it, u 
the good to corae. The end without the ground 
cannot justify the act. A bad inteution may make 
a good action bad ; but a good intention cannot 
make u bad action good. It is not lawful to do 
evil that good may come of it, nor to punish an 
innocent person for the admonition of others ; that 
is to fall into a certain crime for fear of an uncer- 
tain. Again, though there were no other end of 
penalties inflicted, neither probatory, nor casti- 
g'atory, uor exemplary, but only vindicatory, to 
satisfy the law out of a zeal of justice by giWng 
to every one his own, yet the action is just and 
warrantable. Killing, as it is considered in itself, 
without all undue circumatances, was never prohi- 
bited to the lawful magistrate, who is the vice- 
gerent or lieutenant of God, from whom he derives 
his power of life and death. 

"T. H. hath one plea more. As a drowning 
man catcbcth at every bulrush, so he lays hold on 
every pretence to save a desperate cause. But 
first, it is worth our observation to see how oft he 
changeth shapes in this one particular, [g) First, 
he told us, that it was the irresistible power of God 
that justifies ail his actions, though he command 
one tiling openly, and plot another thing secretly, 
though he be the cause not only of the action, but 
also of the irregularity ; though he both ^ve man 
power to act, aud 
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wtU as pood : though he punish the ereatnres, for no. xiv. 
doinff that which he himself did necessitate them " — ' — ' 

1 T. 1 ■ » • 1 . ... Tin? BWmp"* 

to do. But being pressed with reasou, that this is "iiij. 
tyrannical, first to necessitate a inau to do his will, 
and then to punish hira for doing of it, he leaves 
this pretence in the plain fie!d,and flies to a second; 
that therefore a maw is justly punished for that 
which he was necessitated to do, because the act 
was voluntary on hia part. This hath more show of 
reason than tlie former, if he did make the will of 
man to be in his own disposition ; but maintaining 
that the will is irresistibly determined to will what- 
soever it doth will, the injustice and absurdity is the 
same, first to necessitate a man to will, and then 
to punish him for willing. Tlie dog ouly bites the 
stone which is thrown at him with a strange hand, 
but they make the first cause to punish the instru- 
ment for that which is his own proper act. Where- 
fore not being satisfied with this, he casts it off 
and flies to his third shift. * Men are not punished,' 
saith he, * therefore, because their theft proceeded 
from election,' (that is, because it was wiUingly 
done, for to elect and will, saith he, are lioth one ; 
is not this to blow hot and cold with the same 
breath t) ' but because it was noxious and contrary 
to men's pre.servation.' Thus far he saith true, that 
every creature by the instinct of nature seeks to 
preser\'e itself: cast water into a dusty place, and 
it contracts itself into little globes, that is to pre- 
serve itself. And those who are noxious iu the 
>eye of the law, arc justly punished by tliem to 
[wbom the execution of the law is committed ; 
ounts no persons noxious, but those 
V their own fault. It pouisheth 

ut 
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not a thorn for pricking', becaose it is the nature 
of the thorn, and it can do no otbcmisc, nor a 
child,before it have the use of reason. If one shouldfl 
take my hand perforce and give another a box on 
the car with it, my hand is noxious, but the law 
punisheth the other who h faulty. And therefore 
he hath reason to propose the question, ' how it is { 
just to kill one man to amend another. If be whoj 
killed did nothing but what he was necessitated to 
do.' He might as well demand, how it is Inwful to ' 
murder a company of innocent infants, to makeaj 
bath of their lukewarm bk>od for curing the le- 
prosy. It had been a more rational way, first tOj 
have demonstrated that it is so, and then to have 
questioned why it is so. His assertion itself is but 
a dream, and the reason which he gives of it why^ 
it is so, is a dream of a dream. 

"The sum of it is this ; *that where there is no:; 
law, there no killing or any thing else can be un- 
just ; that before the constitution of common- 
wealths, every man had power to kill another, if 
he conceived him to be hurtful to him ; that at 
the constitution of cnmmnn wealths, particular 
meu lay down tliis right in part, and in part re- 
serve it to themselves, as In case of theft or mur- 
der ; that the right which the eominonwealtl 
hath to put a malefactor to death, is not creat 
by the law, but remaineth from the firat right of 
nature which every man hath to preserve him- 
self; that the killing of men in this case is as the 
killing of beasts in order to our ovn\ presenation.*j 
This may well be called {Stringing of paradoxes. 

" But first, (/i) there never was any such ti 
when mankind was without gover 
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and societies. Paternal government was in the uo. xiv. 
world from the besriuuiuc, and the law of nature, " ' 
There mi^ht be sometimes a root of such barba- miij- 
rous thievish brigands, in some rocks or deserts, 
or odd corners of the world ; but it was au abuse 
and a degeuenition from the nature of ninii, who 
is a political creature. This savage opiniou re- 
flects too much upon the Iionour of maitkiud. 

" Secondly, there never was a time when it 
was lawful, ordinarily, for private men to kill one 
another for their own preservation. If God would 
have had men live like wild beasts, as lions, bears, 
or tigers, be would have armed them with horns, or 
tusks, or talons, or pricks ; but of all creatures 
man is born most naked, without any weapon to 
defend himself, because God had provided a 
better means of security for him, that is, the 
magistrate. 

** Thirdly, that right which private men have to 
preserve themselves, though it be with the killing 
of another, when they are set upon to be murdered 
or robbed, is not a remainder or a reserve of some 
greater power -which they have resigned, but a 
privilege which God hath given them, in case of 
extreme danger and invincible necessity, that 
when they cannot poseibly have recourse to the 
ordinary remedy, that is, the magistrate, every 
man l>pcomes a magistrate to himselt'. 

" Fourthly, nothing can give that which it never 

bad. The people, whilst they were a rlisperscd 

rabble, (which iu some odd cases might happen to 

be), never had justly the power of life and death, 

^erefore they eoidd not give it by their 

All that they do is to prepare the mat- 
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ter, but it is God Almighty that iiifuseth the soul 
of power. 

** Fifthly and lastly, I am sorry to hear a man 
of reason ond parts to compare the miu*dering of 
men with the slaughtering of brute beasts. The 
elements arc for the plants, tiic plants for the 
bmte beasts, the brute beasts for man. »lien God 
enlarged his former grant to man, and gave him 
liberty to cat the flesh of his creatures for his sus- 
tenance, (Gen. ix. 3), yet man is expressly ex- 
cepted (vei*se 6) ; Wkoeo shedihih vian's blood, 
hy man shall his blood he shed. And the reason 
is assigned,_/br tn the image of God made he man. 
Before sin entered into the world, or before any 
creatures were hurtful or noxious to man, he had 
dominion over them as tjeir lord and master. 
And tliouglt the possession of this sovereignty be 
lost in part, for the sin of man, which made not 
only the creatures to rebel, but also the inferior 
faculties to rebel against the superior, from 
whence it comes that one man is hurtful to 
another ; yet the dominion stUl remains. Wherein 
we may observe how sweetly the providence of 
God doth temper this cross ; that though the 
strongest creatures have withdrawn their obe- 
dience, as lions and bears, to shew that mmi hath 
lost the excellency of his dominion, and the 
weakest creatures, as flies and gnats, to shew into 
what a degree of contempt he is fallen : yet still 
the most profitable and useful creatures, as sheep 
and oxen, do in some degree retain their obe- 
dience. 

(i) " The next branch of his answer concerns 
consultations, ' which,' saitli he, ' are not super- 
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flaous, though all thiugs come to pass necessarily, ko. xiv. 
because they are the cause which doth nccessitalc 
the elFect, and the means to bring it to pass.' We 
, flwre told (No. xi.) ' Uiat the last dictate of 
light reason was but as the last feather which 
breaks the horse's back. It is well yet, that 
reason hath gained some command a^ain, and is 
become at least a quarter-master. Certainly if 
any thing under God have power to determine 
the will, it is ri^ht reason. But I have shewed 
sufficiently, that reason doth not determine the 
will physically, nor absolutely, much less extrin- 
sically, and antecedently ; and therefore it makes 
nothiog for that necessity which T^ H. hath un- 
dertaken to prove. 

(i) " He adds further, that * as the end is ne- 
cessary, so are the means ; and when it is deter- 
mined that one thing shall be chosen before 
another, it is determined also for what cause it 
shall be so chosen.' All which is truth, but not the 
whole truth ; for as God ordains means for all 
ends, so he adapts and fits the means to their re- 
spective ends, free means to free ends, contingent 
means to continent ends, necessary means to ne- 
cessary ends, whereas T. II. would have all means, 
all ends, to be necessary. If God hath so ordered 
the world, that a man ought to use, and may freely 
ase, those means of God, which he doth neglect, 
not by virtue of God's decree, but by his own 
fault ; if a man u»e those means of evil, which he 
ought not to use, and which by God's decree he 
bad power to forbear ; if God have left to man in 
part the free mauagery of human affairs, and to 
that puqxise hath endowed him with iinderstand- 
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ing : then consultations are of use, then provident 
fiire is needful, then it ooncerus him to use the 
means. But if God have so ordered this world, 
that a man cannot, if he would, neglect any mefius 
of good, which by virtue of Cod's decree it is pos- 
sible for him to use, aud that he cannot possibly 
use any means of evil, but those which are irre- 
sistibly and inevitably imposed upon htm by au 
antecedent decree; then not only consultations are 
vain, but that noble faculty of reai^on itself is vain. ■ 
Do we think that we can help God Almighty to do 
bis proper work ? In rain we trouble ourselves, 
in vain we take care to use those means, which 
are not in our power to use, or uot to use. And 
this is that which was contained in my prolep^s 
or prevention of his anawer, though he be pleased 
both to disorder it, aud to silence it. We cannot 
hope by our labours, to alter the course of things 
set dowTi by (Jod ; let him perform his decree, let 
the necesaary causes do their work. If we be 
those causes, yet we are not in our own disposi- 
tion ; we must do what we are ordained to do, and 
more we cannot do. Man hath no remedy but 
patience, and to shrug up the shoulders. This is 
the doctrine that flows from this opinion of abso- 
lute necessity. Let us suppose the great wheel of 
the clock which sets all the little wheels going, 
to be as the decree of God, and thut the motion of 
it were perpetually infallible from nn intrinsical 
principle, even as God's decree is infallible, eter- 
nal, all-sufficient. Let us suppose the lesser wheels 
to be the second causes, and that they do as cer- 
tainly follow the motion of the great wheel, with- 
out missing or swerving in the least degree, as the 
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second causes do pursue the determination of the 
first cause. I desire to know in this case, what no. xir. 
cause there is to call a council of smiths, to con- Thi- wuhopi 
snU and order the motion of that which was or- ""p''- 
dered and determined hefore to their hands ? Are 
men wiser than God ? Yet all men know, that the 
motion of the lesser wheels is a necessary means 
to make the clock strike. 

{I) " But he tells me iu great sadness, that ' my 
argument h just like this other ; if I shall live till 
to-morrow, I- shall live till to-morrowj though I 
nni myself tlinuigh with a sword to-day; which, 
saith he, is a fatso consequence, and a false pro- 
position.' Tnily, if by running through, he un- 
derstands killing, it is a false, or rather a foolish 
proposition, and implies a contradiction. To live 
till to-morrow, and to die to-day, are inoonaistent. 
But by his favour, this is not my consequence, hut 
this is his own opinion. He would persuade us, 
tlmt it Ls absolutely necessary that a man shall live 
till to-morrow, and yet that it is possible that he 
may kill himself to-day. My argtiraent is this: 
if there be a liberty aud possibility for a man to 
kill himself to-day, then it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that he shall live till to-morrow ; but there is 
such a liberty, therefore no such necessity. And 
the consequence which I make here, is this: if it 
be absolutely necessary, that a man shall live till 
to-morrow, then it is vain and superfluous for him 
to consult and deliberate whether he sboidd die 
to-day, or not. And this is a true consequence. 
The ground of his mistake is this, that though it 
be true, that a mau may kill himself to-day, yet 
upon the supposition of his absolute necessity, it is 
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NO. XIV. impossible. Such heterogeucous arguments and 
instAuces he produceth, which arc half builded 
upon our true grounds, and the other half upon 
his false grounds. 

(m) " The next branch of my ai^ument con- 
cerns admonitions, to which he gives no new 
answer, and therefore I need not make any new 
rej)ly, saving only to tell him, that he mistakes my 
argument. 1 say not only, if all things be neces- 
sary, then admonitions are in vain ; bnt if all 
things be necessary, then it is to no more purpose 
to admonish men of uuderstandiug than fools, 
children, or madmen. That they do admonish 
the one and not the other, is confessedly tmc t 
and no reason under heaven can be given for it 
but this, that the former have the use of reason 
and trne liberty, with a dominion over their own 
actions, which children, fools, and madmen hare 
not. 

" Conceniing praise and dispraise, he enlai^th 
himself. The scope of his discourse is, that * things 
necessary may be praiseworthy." There is no doubt 
of it; but withal their praise reflects upon the free J 
agent, as the praise of a statue reflects upon the 
workman who made it. ' To praise a tiling,' saith 
he, ' is to say it is good.' («) True, but this good- 
ness is not a metaphysical goodness ; so the worst 
of things, and whatsoever hath a being, is good : 
nor a natural gooducss ; the praise of it passeth 
whoUy to the Author of nature ; God saw all that 
he had made, and it was very good: but a moral 
goodness, or a goodness of actions rather than of 
things. Tho moral goodness of an action is the 
conformity of it with right reason. The moral 
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evil of ao action is the deformity of it, and the no, xiv; 
altenation of it from right reason. It is moral 
praise and diaprdse which we speak of here. To 
praise anything morally, is to !say, it is morally 
good, that is, conformable to right reason. The 
moral dispraise of a thing is to say, it is morally 
bad} or disa^eeing from the rule of right reason. 
So moral praise is from the good use of liberty, 
moral dispraise from the bad «se of liberty ; but 
if all thiiiga be necessary, then moral liberty is 
quite taken away, and with it all true praise and 
dispraise. >Miereas T. H. adds, that * to say a 
thing \% good, is to Ray, it is as I would wish, or 
as another would wish, or as the state would have 
it, or according to the law of the land ;' he mis- 
takes infinitely. He, and another, and the state, 
may all wish that which is not really good, but 
only in appearance. We do often wish what is 
profitable or delightful, without regarding so much 
fts we ought what is honest. And though the ivill 
of the state where we live, or the law of the land, 
do desen'e great cousideration, yet it is no iufal- 
lible rule of moral goodness. And therefore to his 
question, * whether nothing that proceeds from 
necessity can please me/ I answer, yes. The 
burning of the fire pleaseth me, when I am cold ; 
and I say, it is good fire, or a creature created by 
God for my use and for my good. Yet I do not 
mean to attribute auy moral goodness to the fire, 
nor give any moral praise to it, as if it were in 
the power of the fire itself either to communicate 
its heat or to suspend it ; but I praise first the 
Creator of the fire, and theu him who provided it. 
As for the praise which Velleius Paterculus gives 
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<o. XIV. CatOj that he was good by nature, et quia alUer 
esse non potiiit ; it hath more of the orator, than 
either of the theologian or philosopher in it. Man 
in the state of innoccncy did fall and become evil; 
what privilege hath Cato more than ho f No, by 
bis leave. Narrattir et tUvt Catonts sape mero 
caluisxe xirttis. But the true meaning is, that he 
was naturally of a good temper, not so prone to 
some kinds of vice as others were. This Is to 
praiso a thing, not an action, naturally, not mo- 
rally. Soerates was not of so good a natural tem- 
per, yet proved as good a man; the more his 
praise, by how much the difficulty was the more 
to conform his disorderly appttite to right reason. 
" Coucerning reward and punishment, he saith 
not a word, but oidy that they frame and conform 
the will to good, which hath been sufficiently an- 
swered. They do so indeed ; but if his opinion 
were true, they could not do so. But because my 
aim is not only to answer T. H., but also to satisfy 
mysell', (o) though it be not urged by him, yet I 
do acknowledge that 1 find some improper and 
analogical rewards and punishments used to brute 
beasts, as the hunter rewards his dog, the master 
of the decoy-duck whips her when she returns 
without company. And if it he true, which he 
affirmcth a little before that I have confessed, 
' that the actions of brute beasts are all necessi- 
tated and determined to that one thing which they 
^tiie difficulty is increased. 
If sjiyiug is misalleged. I said, 

JUS which are most excel— 
make the greatest show 
Ckiug their honey, and th^ 

k 
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spiders weaving their webs, are yet done without ni>. xiv. 
any consultation or deliberation, by a mere instinct ^ ^j^ ,^ 
of nature, and by a determination of their fancies rr,.iy- 
to these only kinds of works. But 1 did never 
say, I could not say, that all their individual 
actions are necessary, and antecedently determined 
in their causes, as what da)^} the bees shall fly 
abroad, and what days and hours each bee shall 
keep in the hive, how often they shall fetch in 
thyme on a day, and from whence. These actions 
and the like, though they be not free, because 
brute beasts want reason to deliberate, yet they are 
contingent, and therefore not necessary. 

" Secondly, 1 do acknowledge, that as the fancies 
of some brute creatures are determined by nature 
to some rare and exquisite works ; so in others, 
where it iinds a natural propenaion, art, which 
is the imitator of nature, may frame and form them 
according to the wiU of the artist to some parti- 
cular actions and ends, as we sec In settiug-dogs, 
and coy-ducks, and parrots ; and the principal 
means whereby they effect this, is by their backs 
or by their bellies, by the rod or by the morsel, 
which have indeed a shadow or resemblance of 
rewards and punishments. Hut we take the word 
here properly, not as it is used by vulgar people, 
but as it is used by divines and philosophers, for 
that recompense which is due to honest and dis- 
honest actions. Where there is no moral liberty, 
there is neither honesty nor dishonesty, neither 
true reward nor punishment. 

"Thirdly, (p) when brute creatures do learn 
any such qualities, it is not out of judgment, or de- 
liberation, ov discourse, by iufcrriug or concluding 
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Ko.xiv. one thing from another, which tliey are not capa- 
L ... . ' b!e of. Neither are they able to conceive a reason 
pi?. of what they do, but merely out of memory or out 

of a sensitive fear or hope. They remember that 
when they did after one manner, they were 
beaten ; and when they did after another manner, 
they were cherished j and accordingly they apply 
themselves. Bat if their iudi^idual actions were 
absolutely necessary, fear or liope could not alter 
them. Most certainly, if there be any desert in it, 
or any praise due unto it, it is to them who did in- 
struct them. 

lastly, concerning arts, arms, books, instru- 
ments, study, physic, and the like, he answcreth 
not a word more than what is already satisfied. 
And therefore I am silent. 

ANJIIADVERSIONS UPON THE BISHOp's REPLY NO. XIV. 

(a) " The first inconvenience is thus pressed. 
Those laws are unjust and tyrannical, which do 
prescribe things absolutely impossible in them- 
selves to be done, and punish men for not doing of 
them." 

I have already, in the beginning, where I recite 
the inconveniences that follow the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, made clear that the some inconveniences 
follow uot the doctrine of necessity, any more than 
tliey follow this truth, whatsoever *hnll be, ^fiall 
he, which all men must confess ; the same also fol- 
loweth n]>on this, that tchaUoeter Gotifore/mawr, 
cannot but come to pass in such time and manner 
ax he hath foreknoicn It. It is therefore evident 
that these inconveniences are not rationally de- 
duced from those tenets. Again, it is a truth 
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manifest to all men, that it is not iu a man's power no. xiv. 
to-day, to choose what will be shall have to-morrow? . "^ '^ ' 
or an hour, or any time after. Intervening occa- •'™» "p" *• 
sions, business, which the Bishop calls trifles, (trifles '*'* 
of which the Bishop makctb hero a great busttiegs), 
do change the will. No man can say what be will 
do to-morrow, unless he foreknow, which no man 
can, what shall happen before to-morrow. And 
tliis being the substance of my opinion, it must 
needs be that when he dcduceth from it, that 
couusela, arts, arms, medicines, teachers, praise, 
prayer, and piety, are in vain, that his deduction is 
^se, and his ratiocination fallacy. And though I 
need make no other answer to all that he cau 
object against me, yet I shall here mark out the 
causes of hi:j several paralogisms. 

" Those laws," he saitb, " are unjust and tyran- 
nical, which do prescribe things absolutely impos- 
sible to be done, and punish men for not doing of 
them." In which words this is one absurdity, 
that a late can fie nt^uxt ; for all laws are divine 
or civil, neither of which can be unjust. Of 
the first there is no doubt. And as for ci^il kiws, 
they arc made by every man tlmt is subject to 
them ; because every one of them coiiseuteth to 
the placing of the legislative power. Another is 
this, in the same wortU, that he supposeth there 
may be laws that arc tyrannical ; for if he that 
maketh thein have the sovereign power, they may 
be regal, but not tyrannical ; if tyrant signify not 
King, as he thinks it doth not. Another is in 
the same words, " that a law may prescribe things 
absolutely impossible in themselves to be done." 
UTien he says imposaibh in themaeltes, he under- 
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KO.xiv. Stands not what himself means. Impossible in 
themselves are contradictions only, as to be and 
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aX'n^ ^^'^ *° ^ ^^ ^^ same time, which the divines say 
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is not possible to God. All other things are pos- 
sible at least in themseives. Raising from the 
dead, changing the course of nature, making of a 
new heaven, and a new earth, are things possible 
in themselves ; for there is nothing in their nature 
able to resist the will of God. And if laws do not 
prescribe such things, why should I bcheve they 
prescribe other things that are more impossible. 
Did he ever read in Suarez of any tyrant that made 
a law commandiug any man to do and not to do 
the same action, or to be and not to be at the same 
place in one and the same moment of time. But 
out of the doctrine of necessity, it foUoweth he 
says, that "all laws do prescribe absolute im- 
possibilities to be done." Here he has left out in 
themsehes, which is a wilful fallacy. 

He fiirther says that *'ju8t laws are the ordi- 
nances of right reason ;" which is an error that 
hath cost many thousands of men their lives. Was 
there ever a King, tliat made a law which in right 
reason had been better unmade ? And shall those 
laws therefore not be obeyed ? Shall we rather 
rebel ? I think not, though I am not so great a 
divine as he. I thhik rather that the reason of him 
that hath the sovereign authority, and by whose 
sword we look to be protected both against war 
fipom abroad and injuries at home, whether it be 
right or erroneous in itself, ought to stand for 
right to us that have submitted ourselves there- 
unto by receiviug the protection. 

But the Bishop putteth his greatest confidence 
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m this, that whether the things be impossible in no. xiv. 
themselves, or made impossible by some unseen ac- A„i7iiti'.«r 
cident, vet tliere is no reason that men should be "■•"* "v^" •''■' 
pUHtsneajor not doing them. It seems he taketh 
pnnishment for a kind of revenp:e, and can never 
therefore agree with me, that take it for nothing 
else but for a correction, or for an exnniple, which 
hath for end thcjrmahtf^ and necessitating of the 
will to virtne ; and tbnt he is no good man, that 
upon any provocation useth his power, though a 
power lawfully obtained, to afflict another ]nan 
without this end, to reform the will of him or others. 
Nor can 1 comprehend, as having only humane 
ideas, that that punishment which neither intcnd- 
eth the correction of the offender, nor the correc- 
tion of others by example, doth proceed from God. 

{b) " He saith that no law can possibly be un- 
just,* &c. 

Against this he replies that the law of Pharaoli, 
to drown tlie male children of the Israelites ; and 
of Xebuchadnezzar, to worship the polden image ; 
and of Darius, against praying to any but him 
in thirty days ; and of Ahasuerus, to destroy the 
Jews ; and of the Pharisiees, to excommunicate the 
confessors of Christ ; were all unjust laws. The 
laws of these kings, as they were laws, have rela- 
tion only to the men that were their subjects ; and 
the making of them, which was the action of everj* 
one of those kinsfs, who were subjects to another 
king, namely, to God Almighty, hud relation to the 
law of Cod. In the first relation, there could be 
DO injustice in them ; because nil laws made by 
him to whom the people had given the legislative 
power, are the acts of every one of that people j 
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NO. XIV. and no man can do injustice to himself. But in 
relation to God, if God have by a law forbidden it, 
the making of sncb laws is injustice. Which law 
of God was to those heathen princes no other but 
sains pojmti, that is to say, the properest use of 
their natural reason for the prescn'ation of their 
subjects. If therefore those laws were ordained 
out of wantonness, or cruelty, or en^-y, or for the 
pleasing of u favourite, or out of any other sinister 
end, as it seems they were, the making of those 
laws was unjust. But if in right reason they were 
necessary for the preservation of those people of 
whom they had undertaken the charpe, then was 
it not unjust. And for the Pharisees, who had 
the same written law of God that wc have, th«r 
excommunication of the Christians, proceeding, as 
it did, from envy, was an act of malicious injus- 
tice. If it had proceeded from misinterpretation 
of their own Scriptures, it had been a mn of igno- f 
ranee. Nevertheless, as it was a law to their sub- 
jects (in case they had the legislative power, which 
I doubt of), the law was not unjust. But the 
making of it was an unjust action, of which they 
were to give account to none but God. I fear the 
Bishop will think this discourse too subtile ; but 
the judgment is the reader's. 

(c) " The ground of this error," &c., " is this : 
that every man makes by his consent the Inw 
which he is bound to keep," &c. 

The reason why lie thinkcth this an error, is be- 
cause the positive law of God, contained in the 
Bible, ia a law without our assent ; the law of na- 
ture was written in our hearts by the finger of 
<5od without our assent ; the laws of conquerors. 
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ciur ancestors, which were made before we were 'i™* "t"" »'■• 
iTom. It is a strange thing that he that under- ""'" '^'^ 
stands the nonsense of the Schoolmen, should not 
Vie able to perceive so easy a truth as this which 
lie denieth. The Bible is a law. To whom ? To 
all the world } He knows it is not. How came it 
then to be a law to us t Did God speaV it vita 
voce to us r Have we then any other warrant for 
it than the word of the prophets r I lave we seen 
the miracles ? Have we any otlier assurance of 
their certainty than the authority of the Church ? 
And is the authority of the Church any other than 
the authority of the commonwealth, or that of the 
Commonwe^th any other than that of the head of 
the commonwealth, or hath the head of the com- 
monwealth any other authority than that which 
hath been given him by the members r Else, wliy 
should not the Bible be canonical as well in Con- 
stautiuople as iu any other place ? They that have 
the legislative power make nothing canou, which 
they make not law, nor law, which they make not 
canon. And because the legislative power is from 
the tisseut of the subjects, the Bible is made law 
by the assent of the subjects. U was not the 
Bishop of Rome that made the Scripture law 
without his own temporal ilominions ; nor is it the 
clergy that make it law iu their dioceses and rec- 
tories. Nor can it be a law of itself without 
special and supernatural revelation. The Bishop 
thinks because the Bible is law, and he is ap- 
pointed to teueh it to the people in his diocese, 
that therefore it is law to whomsoever he teach 
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it ; which is somcwhnt j^oss, but not so ^oss as 
to say tliat conquerors who come in by the power 
of the sword, make their laws also without our 
assent. He thinks, belike, that if a couqupror can 
kill me if he please, 1 am presently obliged with- 
out more ado to obey all bis laws. May not I 
rather die, if I think fit ? The conqueror makes 
no law over the conquered by virtue of his power ; 
but by virtue of their assent, that promised obe- 
dience for the saving of their lives. But how then 
is the assent of the children obtained to the hiws 
of their ancestors ? This also is from the desire 
of preserving their lives, which first the parents 
might take away, wliere the parents be free from 
all subjection ; and where they are not, there the 
ci^il power might do the same, if they doubted of 
their obedience. The children therefore, when 
they be grown up to strength enough to do mis- 
chicf> and to judgment enough to know that oAer 
men are kept from doing misehief to them by fear 
of the sword that protecteth tliem, in that very 
act of receiving that protection, and not re- 
nouncing it openly, do oblige themselves to obey 
the laws of tlieir protectors ; to which, in receiv- M 
ing such protection, they have assented. And 
whereas he 8aith> the law of nature is a law with- 
out our assent, it is absurd ; for the law of nature 
I ut itself that all men give to the means 
u" i-'wn preservation. 

But liis chic'fest answer is, that an action 
ugh it proceed from necessary causes,,B 
done willingly, may be justly pun- 

lie Bii^liop also understaudeth not, uid 
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therefore denies it. He wouM have the judge no. xiv.l 
condemn no man for a crime, if it were neces- ' 7 ' 
sitated ; as if the judge could know what acts »!<"'■■ "r"'"'-*; 
nre necessary, unless he knew all that hath au- 
teceded, both visible and invisible, and what both 
every thing in itself, and altogether, can eifect. 
It ia enough to the judge, that the act he con- 
<fleizinet1i be voluntary. Tlie punishment where- 
of may, if not capital, reform the will of the 
offender ; if capital, the will of others by example. 
Por heat in one body doth not more create heat 
in another, than the terror of an example createth 
fetir in another, who otherwise were inclined to 
commit injustice. 

Some few lines before, he hath said that I built 
upon a wrong foundation, namely, " that all ma- 
gistrates were at first eleetive ;" I had forgot to 
tell you, that I never said nor thought it. And 
therefore his reply, as to that point, ia imperti- 
nent. 

Not many lines after, for a reason why a man 
may not be justly punished when his crime is 
voluntary, he offereth this: "that law is unjust 
and tyrannical, which commands a man to will 
that which is impossible for him to will." Where- 
by it appears, he Is of opinion that a law may be 
made to command the will. The style of a law i8 
tio f/tU, or (fo not this ; or, if thou do thhy thou 
ahalt suffer thtfi ; bnt no law runs thus, te'dl thisy 
or will not this ; or, if thou have a will to this^ 
thoH Jtha/t sifffer this. He objectetb further, that 
I beg the question, because no man's will is ncccs- 
iitated. Wherein he mistakes ; for 1 say no more 
in that place, but that he that doth evil willingly. 
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be necessarily willing, or not necessa- 
rily, may be justly punished. And ujwu this mis- 
take be runnctli over a^ain hin former and already 
answered nonsense, saying, " we ourselves, by our 
own negligence in not opposing our passions when 
we iJiould and might, have freely given them a 
kind of domitiiou over us;" and again, motut pri- 
ma pritfii^ the first motions are not always in our 
power. Which motvx prima primly signifies no- 
thing; and " our negligence iu nut opposing our 
passions," is the same with " our want of will to 
oppose our will," which is absurd ; and " that we 
have given them a kind of dominion over ns," 
either signifies nothing, or that we have a do- 
miiiiou over our wUls, or our wills a domiuiou 
over U3, and consequently either we or our wills 
are not free. 

(e) " He pleads moreover that the law is a 
uatise of justice," &c. " All this is most true, of 
a ju5t law justly esecnted." 

But I have shown that all law s are just, as laws, 
and therefore not to be accused of injustice by 
those that owe subjection to them ; and a just law 
is always justly executed. Seeing then that he 
confasseth that all that he repHeth to here is true, 
it followeth that the reply itself, where it contra- 
dicteth me, is false. ■ 

CfJ " He addetU that the suflFcrings imposed by 
the law upon delinquents, respect not the evil act 
passed, but the good to come ; and that the putting 
of a delinquent to death by the magistrate for any 
crime whiitsoever, caimot be justified before God, 
real intention to benefit others 
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This he neither confirineth nor deuieth, and yd no. xiv. 
forbeareth not to discourse upon it to little pur- ,!„!,„„.,;,, 
pose ; and therefore I pass it over. 

(g) " First he told us, that it was the irresist- 
ible power of God that justifies all his actions [ 
though he command one thing openly, and plot 
another thing secretly; though he be the cause not 
only of the action, but also of the irrejrularity, Sic" 

To all this, which hath been pressed before, I 
liave answered before ; but that he says I say^ 
** having commanded one thing openly, he plots 
another thing secretly," it is not mine, but one of 
his own ugly phrases. And the force it hath, pro- 
ceedeth out of an apprehension he hath, tliat af- 
fliction is not God's correction, but his revenge 
upon the creatures of his own making j and from 
a reasoning he useth, " because it is not just iu a 
man to kill one man for the amendment of another, 
thurefore neither is it *o in (jod ;" not remeaiber- 
ing that God hath, or shall have killed all the men 
in the world, both noceut and imiocent. 

My assertion, he saith, " is a dream, and the 
sum of it this ; that where there is no law, there 
no kiHing or anything else can be unjust; that 
before the constitution of commonwealths, every 
roan had power to kill another," &c., and adds, that 
" this may well be called stringing of jjaradoxes." 
To these my words he replies : 

(A) " Tliere was never any time when mankind 
was without govcrnorg, laws, and societies." 

It ie very likely to be true, tliat since the crea- 
tion there uever was a time in which mankind was 
toudly without society. If a part of it were with- 
out laws and governors, some other ports might 
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XIV, be commonwealths. He saw there was paternal 

_^^ govemmeut iu Adam; which he might do easily^ as 

■i<m»iiiH.nih« beuig no deep consideration. But in those places 
where there is a eivil war at any time, nt the same 
time there is neither laws, nor commonwealth, nor 
society, but only a temporal league, which every 
discontented soldier may depart from when he 
pleases, as heiii^ entered into by each man for 
his private interest, without any obligation of con- 
science : there are therefore almost at all times 
multitudes of lawless men. But this was a little too 
remote from his understanding to perceive. Again, 
he denies, that ever there was a time when one pri* 
vate man might lawfully kill another for his own 
preservation ; and has forgotten that these words 
of his (No. II.), "this is the belief of all mankind, 
which we have not learned from our tutors, but is 
imprinted in our hearts by nature ; we need not 
turn over any obscure books to find out this truth," 
&n. ; which are the words of Cicero in the defence 
of Milo, and tnmslated by the Bishop to the de- 
fence of free-will, were used by Cicero to prove this 
rerj' thing, that it is and hath been always la^vfiil 
for oue private man to kill another for his own 
preservation. But where he saith it is not lawful 
ordinarily, he should have shown some particular 
case wherein it is unlawful. For seeing it is a 
" belief imprinted in our hearts," not only I, but 
many more are apt to think it is the law of nature, 
and consequently universal and eternal. And where 
he saith, this right of defence where it is, "is not a 
remainder of some greater power which they have 
resigned, but a privilege which God hath given 
them iu case of extreme danger and invincible 
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'Deresaity,** &c. ; I also say it is a privilege which no. xiv. 
God hath (riven them, but we differ in the manner .'; 7 ' 
bow ; which to me seems this, that God doth not > 
account snch kilhiig sin. Bnt the Bishop it seems 
wonid have it thus : Ciod nends a bishop Into the 
pnlpit to tell the people it is hiwfal for a man to 
"kill another mao whcu it is necesssary for the 
preservation of his own life ; of whinh necessity, 
I that is, whether it be inriacfbie, or whether the 
I danger be extreme, the bishop shall be the judge 
after the man is killed, as being a case of con- 
betence. Against the resigning of this our general 
Fpower of killing our enemies, he argues thus: 
I *' Nothing ean give that whioh it never bad ; the 
people whilst they wera a dispersed rabble, which 
in some odd cases might happen to be, never had 
justly the power of life and death, and therefore 
they could not give it by their election," &c. 
Needs there much acuteness to understand, what 
nnmber of men soever there be, though not united 
into government, that every one of them in par- 
ticular having a right to destroy whatsoever he 
thinketb can annoy him, may not resi^^ the same 
right, and give it to whom he please, when he 
thinks it conducible to his prcser>'ation f And yet 
ic seems he has not understood it. 

He takes it ill that I compare the " murdering 
of men with the slaughtering of brute beasts :" as 
also a little before, he says, " my opinion reflects 
too much upon the houour of maukind : the ele- 
ments are for the plants, the plants for the brute 
beasts, and the brute beasts for man." I pray, 
when a Hon eats a man, and a man eats an ox, 
why is the ok more made fur the man, than the 
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NO. XIV. man for the lion r " Yes," he Raith, " God gave 
Atdm»<\<^~ "on libertj' (Gen. ix. 3) to cat the flesh of the 
'f'*"!'"'"''" creatures for his sustenance." Tme, but the lion 
hnd the hberty to eat the flesh of man long before. 
But he will say, no ; pretending that no man of 
any nation, or at anytime, could lawfully eat flesh, 
unless he had this licence of holy Scripture, which 
it was impossible for most men to have. But how 
would he have been offended, if I had said of man 
as Pliny doth : " quo niillum est animal neque 
minerhtSt neque mperbius ?" The truth is, that 
man i^ a creature of greater power than other 
living crciiturcs are, bat his advantages do con- 
sist especially in two things : whereof one is the 
use of speech, by which men communicate ouefl 
with another, *ind join their forces together, and 
by which also they register their thoughts that 
they perish not, but be reserved, and afterwards 
joined with other thoughts, to produce general 
rules for the direction of their actions. There be 
beasts that see better, others that hear better, and 
others that exceed mankind in other senses. Maaj 
exeelleth beasts only in making of rules to himself, 
that is to say, in remembering, and in reasoning 
aright upon that which he rcmembcreth. They 
which do so, deser\'e an honour above bnite beasts. 
But they whicb mistaking the use of words, de-l 
ceive themselves and others, introducing error, 
and seducing men from the truth, arc so much 
less to be honoured than brute beasts, as error b 
more \\\e than ignorance. So that it is not merely ■ 
the nature of man, that makes him wortLier than 
other living creatures, but the knowledge that ' 
acquires by uicditatiuu, and by the right use of n 
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soil in making good rules of his future actions, so. xiv.- 
The other advantage a man hath, is the use of his ^,j,„,j,p,_ 
liands for the making of tlxosc things which are i,'";V'-^|i^j 
instnimeiital to his well-being. But this ndvan- 
t:age is uot a matter of so great hononr, but that 
a man may speak negligently of it without offence. 
And. for the dominion that a man hath over beasts, 
lie saith, " it is lost in part for the siu of man, he- 
C!ause the strongest creatures, as lions and bears, 
liave withdrawn their obedience ; but the most 
profitable and useful creatures, as sheep and oxen, 
do in some degree retain their obedience." I would 
ask the Bishop, in what consistcth the dominion 
of man over a lion or a bear. Is it in an obliga- 
tion of promise, or of debt r That cannot be ; for 
they have no sense of debt or duty. And I think 
lie will not sny, that they have received a com- 
mand to obey him firom anthority. It resteth 
therefore that the dominion of man consists in 
this, that men are too hard for lions and bears, 
because, though a lion or a bear be stronger than 
a nutn, yet the strength, and art, and especially 
the leaguing and societies of men, are a greater 
power than the ungoverued strength of unruly 
beasts. In this it is lliat eonsistetb this dominion 
of man. And for the same reason when a hungry 
Hon meeteth an unarmed man iu a desert, the lion 
bath the dominion over the man, if that of man 
over lions, or over sheep and oxen, may be called 
dominion, which properly it caimot ; nor can it be 
id that sheep and oxen do otherwise obey us, 
ttian they would do a lion. And if we have do- 
minion over sheep and oxen, wc exercise it uot ns 
domiuioii, but as hostility ; for we keep them only 
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to labour, and to be killed and devoured by us ; 
so that lious aiid bears ivould be as good masters 
to them as we are. By this short passage of his 
concerning dom'tnloH and obedience^ I have no 
reason to expect a very shrewd answer fi^m him 
to ray Leviathan. 

{i) " The next branch of his answer concerns 
consultations, which, saith he, • are not superflu- 
ous, though all things come to pass necessarily ; 
because they are the causu which doth necessitate 
the effect, and the means to bring it to pass.' " 

His reply to this is, that ho hath " showed suffi- 
ciently, that reason doth not determine the will 
physically," &c. If not physically, how then r As 
he hath told ns in another place, morally. Bnt 
what it is to determine a thing morally, no man 
living understands. I doubt not but he had there- 
fore the will to write this reply, because I bad 
answered his treatise coucennng true liberty. My 
answer therefore was, at least in part, the cause 
of his writing; yet that is the cause of the uimble 
local motion of bis fingers. Is not the cause of 
local motion physical r His will therefore was 
physically, and extrinsieally, and antecedently, and 
uot morally caused by my writing. 

{i) " He adds further that ' as the end is neces- 
sary, so are the nicans, and when it is determined 
that one thiiiii shall be chosen before another, it Is 
determined also forwbat cause it shall be so chosen.* 
All which is truth, but not the whole truth," &c. 

Is it not enough that it is truth : Must I put all 

the truth 1 know into two or tlircc lines ? No. 

1 should have added, that Gcjd doth adapt and fit 

le meiuis to their respective ends, free means to 
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free ends, contingent means to contingent ends, no. xiv.j 
necessary means to necessary ends. It may be I ^.^"^ 
^would have clone so, but for shame. Free, coHim-'};"^"T-"*^ 
gent and necessarif are not words that can be 
Joined to tneanx or en(h, but to agents and actions ; 
that is to say, to tliing;s that move or are moved : 
mtjree agent being that whose motion or action 
is not hindered or stopped, and n J'ree action, that 
"which is produced by a free agent. A contingent 
agent is the same with an agent simply. Bat, be- 
cause men tor the most part think those things 
are produced without cause, wliereof they do not 
see the cause, they use to call both the agent and 
the action contingent, as attributing it to fortune. 
And therefore, when the causes are necessary, if 
they perceive not the necessity, they call those 
ncccsjiary agents aud actions, in things that have 
appetite^yV^f; and in things inanimate, contingent. 
"Hie rest of his reply to this point is very little of 
it applied to my answer. 1 note only that where 
he says, " but if God have so ordered the world, 
that a man cannot, if fte would, neglect any means 
of good, &c. ;" he would fraudulently insinuate 
that it is my opinion, that a man is not Jrec to do 
if he tciil, and to abittain \f he will. Whereas 
from the beginning I have often declared that it is 
none of my opinion ; and that my opinion is only 
this, that he is MoXfrce to will, or which is all one, 
he is not master of his future will. After much 
nnorderly discourse he comes in with " this is the 
doctrine that flows ii'om this opinion of ab«olute 
necessity ;" which is impertinent ; seeing nothing 
flows from it more than may be drawn ^om the 
confession of an eternal prescience. 
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tells me in great sadness, that 
argument is no better than this ; if I shall live till 
to-morrow, I shall live till to-morrow, though I 
run myself througb with a sword to-day : wliicb, 
saith he, ts a false eousequcucc, and a false propo-^ 
sition.* Tnily, if by mnuing through, he unde 
stand killing, it in a false or rather a foolish p 
position." He saitli right. Let us therefore s 
how it is not tike to his. lie says, *' if it be a 
solutely necessar)' that a man shall live till 
morrow, then it is viun and superfluous for him 
to consult whether he should die to-day or not,", 
** And this." he says, " is a true conseiiuencc." 
cannot perceive how it is a better conseqnen 
than the former ; for if it be absolutely uecessa 
that a man should live till to-morrow, and m 
health, which may also be supposed, why should 
he not, if he have the curiosity, have his head cni 
off to try what pain It is. But the consequence i 
false ; for if there be a necessity of Uis living, it is 
necessary also that he shall not have so foolish & 
curiosity. Bat he caimot yet distinguish between i 
seen and an unseen necessity, and that is the causi 
he believctli his consequence to be good. 

(m) "Tlie next branch of my argument con- 
cerns admonitions," &c. 

Which he says is this : " If all things be neceai 
sary, then it is to no more puqiose to admonish 
men of understanding, than fools, children, or 
madmen ; but that they do admonish the one an< 
not the other, is coid'esscdiy true ; and no reaso: 
under heaven can be given for it but this, that the 
former have the use of reason and true liberty, 
with a dominion over their own actions, Tvhich 
children, fools, and madmen have not." 




The true reason why we admonish raeu and not no. .mv. 
children, &c„ is because admoniUoir is nothine T " 

Belse but telling a man the good and evil conse- «"«" "p-"' »<"■ 
cjuences of bis actions. They who have expenence 
of good and evil, can better perecive the reasona- 
bleness of such admonition, than they that have 

Bcxiot ; and such as have like passions to those of the 
adnionitor, do more easily conceive that to be 
^ood or bad which the admouitor saith is so, 
than they who have great passions, and such as 

^are contrary to his. The first, wbieh is want of 
experience, makcth children and fools imapt ; and 
the second, which is stren^h cf passion, niakcth 
madmen unwilUng to receive admonition ; for 

H children are iguor&iit, and madmen in an error, 

H concerning what is good or evil for themselves. 
This is not to say children and madmen want true 

I liberty, that is, the Uberty to do as they will, nor 
to say that men of judgment, or the admonitor 
himself Jiath a dominion over his own actions, 
more than children or madmen, (for their actions 
are also voluntary'), or that when lie adnionisheth 

■ he hath always the use of reason, though lie hare 
H the use of deliberation, which children, foots, mad- 

■ meu, and beasts also have. There be, therefore, 
H reasons under heaven which the Bishop knows 
H not of. 

H Whereas I had said, that things necessary may be 
^ praiseworthy, and to praise a thing is to say it is 

I good, he disungiiisheth and soith : 
(») " True, bat this goodness is not a metaphy- 
sical goodness; 90 whatsoever liath abciug is good: 
nor a natural goodness; the praise of it passcth 
wholly to the .\uthor of nature, &c. ; but a moral 



tio. XIV. wish what is profitable or delightful, without re- 
^^^j"^^^ "" gardiDg as we ought what is honest". There is no 
.;™. upon tH» man living that seeth all the conscqueucus of an 
aetjou from the beg-mning to the end, whereby to 
weigh the whole sum of the good with the whole 
sum of the evil consequence. We choose no 
fiirther than we can weigh. That is good tiS 
ever)' man, which is so far good as he can seen 
All the real good, which we call honest and mo- 
rally virtuous, is that which is not repugnant to 
the law, civil or natural ; for the law is all the righfl 
reason we have, and, (though he, as often as it dis- 
agreeth with his own reason, deny it), is the infalli- 
ble rule of moral goodneys. The reason whereof 
is this, that because neither mine nor the Bishop's 
reason is right reason fit to be a rule of our 
moral actions, we have therefore set up over o«r-i 
selves a sovereign governor, and agreed that \am 
laws shall be unto us, whatsoever they be, In the 
place of right reason, to dictate to us what is really 
good. lu the same manner as men in playing turn 
up trump, and as in playing their game their 
morality eonsisteth in not renouncing, so in ooa 
civil conversation our morality is all contained in 
not disobeying of the laws. 

To my question, " whether nothing could please 

him, that proceeded from necessity", he answers : 

" yes ; the fire pleaseth him when he is cold, and 

it is good fire, but docs not praise it 

He praiseth, he says, first the Creator 

ift'En-, and then him who provided it. He 

th the fire when he saith 

iiundly. He does not sayi 

or a well<maunered fireJ 
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ubetlient to the laws ; but these attributes it seems 

be gives to God, as if justice were not of his ua- ^^^J,^ 

ture, but of his manners. And in praisine morally •'■■" "i™ *'"' 

nim that provided it, lie seems to say, he would 

not say the fire was good, if he were not morally 

good that did provide it. 

To that which I had answered coneeming re- 
ward and punishment, he hath replied, he says, 
suffieieutly before, and that that which he dis- 
coiirseth here, is not only to answer ine, but also 
to satisfy himself, and saith : 

(o) " Though it be not urged by him, yet I do 
achnowledge that I find some improper and analo- 
gical rewards and punishments, used to brute 
beasts, as the hunter rewards his dog," &c. 

For my part, I am too dull to perceive the dif- 
ference between those rewards used to brute 
beasts, and those that arc used to men. If thev 
be not properly called rewards and punishments, 
let him give them their proper name. It may be 
he will say, he has done it in calling them analogic 
t-ol; yet for any thing that can he understood 
thereby, he might have called them paralogical^ 
or typical, or topical, if he had pleased. Me adds 
further, that whereas he had said that the actions 
of bees and spiders were done without consulta- 
tion, by mere instinct of nature, and by a determi- 
nation of their fancies, I misallege him, and say 
he made their individual actions neecssary. I have 
only this to answer, that, seeing lie says that by 
instinct of nature their fancies were determined 
to special kinds of works, I might justly infer they 
were determined every one of them to some work : 
aud every work is an individual action ; for « IfiHtl 
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of work in the goiienil, is no work. But these 
their individual actions, he saitb, " are contingent, 
and therefore not necessary*' ; which is no good 
consequence: for if he mean by contiagent, that 
which has no cause, he speaketh not as a Chris- 
tian, but niaketh a Deity of furtuue ; which I verily 
think he doth not. Hut if he mean by it, that 
whereof he knoweth not the cause, the conse- 
quence is nought. 

The means wliereby setting-dogs, and coy- 
ducks, aud parrots, are taught to do what they do, 
" is by their backs, by their bellies, by the rod, or 
by the morsel, which have indeed a shadow ox. 
resemblance of rewards and punishments : but 
we take the word here properly, not as it is used 
by vulgar people, but as it is used by diviues and 
philosophers/* &c. Does not the Bishop know 
that the belly hath taught poets, and liistorian^ 
and divines, and philosophers, and artificers, their 
several arts, as well as parrots ? Do not men da 
their duty with regard to their backs, to their 
uecks, and to their morsels, as well as setting- 
dogs, coy-ducks, aud parrots ? WTiy then 
these things to us the substance, and to them bui 
the shadow or resemblance of rewards or punish- 
ments } 

(p) " When brute creatures do learu any so 
qoalttieH, it is not out of judgment or deliberation 
vunw, by inferring or concluding one thing . 
ler, which they are not capable ofij 
ley able to conceive a reason of whan 
. : but " they remember that wheal 
r one manner, they were beaten, 
ly ^d after another manner, they 
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■were 

selves." . ""7 — 

If the Bishop had considered the cogitations """« "p^ ' 
of his own mind, not then when he disputeth, but "'""'' "■ 
then when he followed those husinesses which he 
calleth trifles, he would have fouud them the very 
same which he here mentioncth ; saving instead of 
beating, (because he is exempt from that), he is to 
put in iiutuage. For, setting aside the discourse 
of the tongue in words of general signification, 
the ideas of our minds are the same with those of 
other lining creatures, created from visible, audi- 
ble, and other sensible objects to the eyes and 
other organs of sense, as their's are. For as the 
objects of sense are all iudlvidual, that is, singular, 
so are all the fancies proceeding from their opera- 
tions ; and men reason not but in words of univer- 
sal signification, uttered or tacitly thought on. 
But perhaps he tlunketh remembrance of words to 
be the ideas of those things which the words sig- 
nify ; and that all fancies are not effected by the 
operation of objects iipou the organs of our senses. 
But to rectify him in tliose points is greater labour 
(unless he had better principles) than I am willing, 
or have at this lime leisure, to undergo. 

Lastly, whereas he says, " if their individual ac- 
tions were absolutely necessary, fear or hope could 
not alter them" : that is true. For it is fear 
and hope, that makes them necessarily what they 
ore. 



NO. XV. 

J./). *' Thirdly, let this opinion be once radi- 
cated in the minds of men, that there is no true 
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liberty, anH thnt nil things come to pass inevita- 
bly, and it will utterly destroy the study of piety. 
Who will bewail his suis witli tears } Wliat will 
become of that grief, that zeal, that indignation, 
Ihnt holy revenue, which the Apoatle speaks of, if 
men be onci: thoroughly persuaded that they could 
not shun what they did ? A man may grieve for 
that whieh he could not help; but he will never 
be brought to bewail that as his own fault, which 
flowed not from his own error, but from antece- 
dent necessity. Who will be careful or solicitous | 
to perform nbedience, that believeth there are in- 
evitable bounds and limits set to all his devotions, 
which he can neither go beyond, nor come short 
of ? To what cud sliall he pray God to avert 
those evils which are inevitable, or to confer 
those favours which are impossible ? We indeed 
know not what good or evil shall happen to us; 
but this we know, that if all things be necessary, 
our devotions and endeavours cannot alter that 
which must be. In a word, the only reason why 
those persons, who tread in this path of fatal 
destiuVi do sometimes pray, or repent, or serve i 
God, is because the light of nature, and the 
strength of reason, and the evidence of Scripture, 
do for that present transport them from their ill- 
choscu grounds, and expel those stoical fancies 
out of their heads. A complete Stoic can neither 
or repent, nor serve (iod to any purpose, 
liberty, or destroy Church as well as 
I, religion as well as policy." 
drd argument cousisteth in other in- 
hich he saith will follow, namely, 
jgligence of religious duties, re- 
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service. To which 1 
uuswer, as to the rest, that they follow not. I ■i^p'iiui,,^, 
must confess, if we cousider the far greatest part "'•'J- 
of luankiiid, not as they should be, but as they 
are, that is, as men whom either the study of 
acquiriu^ wealth or preferments, or whom the 
appetite of sensual delights, or the impatience of 
meditating, or the rash embracing of wrong prin- 
ciples, have made unapt to discuss the truth of 
things, that the dii>pnte of this question will rather 
hurt than help their piety. And therefore, if he 
bad not desired this answer, I would not have 
written it. Nor do I write it, but in hope your 
Lordship and he will keep it private. Neverthe- 
less, in very truth, the necessity of events does 
not of itself draw with it any impiety at all. For 
piety cousistcth only in two things ; one, that we 
honour Ood in our hearts, which is, that we think 
of his power as highly as we can : for to honour 
any thing. Is nothing else but to think it to be of 
great power. The other, that we signify that 
honour and esteem by our words and actions, 
which is called cultuji or worship of God. He 
therefore, that thmketh that all things proceed 
from God's eternal will, and consequently are 
necessary, does he not think God omnipotent? 
does he not esteem of his power as highly as U 
possible ; which is to honour God as much as can 
be in his heart ? ^Vgairi, he that thinketh so, is he 
not more apt by external acts and words to ac- 
knowledge it, than he that thinketh otherwise .- 
Yet is this external acknowledgment the same 
thing which we call worship. So this opinion 
fortifioth piety in both kinds, externally and in- 
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temally, and therefore is far from destroying it. 
And for repentance, which is nothing but a glad 
returning into the right way after the grief of be- 
ing out of the way, thongh the cause that made him 
go astray were necessary, yet there is uo reason 
why he shoidd not grieve ; and again, though the 
cause why he returned into the way were neces- 
sary, there remain still the causes of joy. So 
that the necessity of the actions taketh away 
neither of those parts of repentance, grief for the 
error, nor joy for ilie returning. And for prayer, 
whereas he saith that the necessit)' of things de- 
stroys prayer, I deny it. For though prayer be 
none of the causes that move God's^ will, his will 
being unchangeable, yet since we find in God's 
word, he wiU not give his blessings but to those 
that ask them, the motive to prayer is the same. 
Prayer is the gift of God, no less than the bless- 
ings. And the prayer is decreed together in the 
same decree wherein the blessing is decreed. It 
is manifest, that thanksginng is no cause of the 
blessing passed : and that which is passed, is sure 
and necessary. Yet even amongst men, tliauks are I 
in use as an acknowledgment of the benefit past, 
though we should expect no new benefit for our 
gmtitmlc. And prayer to God Almighty is but 
tfaank^ving for his blcjtsings in general ; and 
though it precede the particular thing we ask, yet 
*t is not a caosc or means of it, but a signification 

nat we expect nothing but fh>m God, iu such 
Qunner as lie, not as we will. And our Saviour 

T word of mouth bids us pray, " thy will, not our 

ledone"; and by example teac-hes us the same; 

be prayed thus : Fatkfr^ if it be tk^ tciil, let 
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this cup pass, &c. The end of prayer, as of 
thajiksgiviug, is not to move, but to honour God 
Almighty, in Rcknowledgiug that what \ve ask can 
be effected by Him only. 

J. />. " 1 hope T. H. will be persuaded in time, 
that it is not the coveteousncss, or ambition, or sen- 
suality, or sloth, or prejudice of his readers, which 
ri'nder this doctrine of absolute necessity dange- 
rous, but that it is, in its own nature, destructive to 
true godliness ; (a) and though his answer consist 
more of oppositions than of solutions, yet I will not 
wiUingly leave one grain of his matter unweighe<l. 
(A) Hrst, he errs in making iuward piety to con- 
sist merely in tlie estimation of the judgment. If 
this were so, what binders but that the devils should 
have as much inward piety a.s the best Christians ? 
For they esteem God's power to be iu6nite, and 
tremble. Though inward piety do suppose the 
act of the understanding, yet itconsisteth properly 
in the act of the will, being that branch of justice 
which gives to God the honour which is due unto 
him. Is there no love due to God, no faith, no 
hope ? (tfj Secondly, he errs in making inward piety 
to ascribe no glory to God, but only the glory of 
his power or omnipotence. \Vhat shall become 
of all other tlie Divine attributes, and particularly 
of his goodness, of his truth, of his justice, of his 
mercy, which beget a more true and sincere 
honour in the heart than greatness itself? Mag- 
nov facile laudamas, bonon lubcntcr. (rf) Thirdly, 

is opinion of absolute necessity destroys the 
toTith of God, making him to command one thing 
openly, and to necessitate another privately ; to 
cliide a man for doing that which he hath deter- 
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mined him to do ; to profess one thing, and to 
intend another. It destroys the goodness of God, 
making liim to be a hater of mankind, and to d^ 
light in the torments of his creatures; whereas 
the very dogs licked the sores of Lazams, in pity 
and commiHeration of him. It destroys the jus* 
tice of God, making hun to punish the creatures 
for that whioli was his own act, which they had no 
more power to shun, tlian the fire hath power not 
to bum. It destroys the very power of God, 
making him to be the true author of all the defects 
and eviU which are in the world. These are the 
fruits of impotence, not of omuipateuce. He viho 
is the effective cause of 8in> either in himself or in 
the creature, is not almighty. There needs no 
other devil in the world to raise jealousies and sus- 
picious between God and his creatures, or to poi- 
son mankind with an apprehension that God doth 
not love them, but only this opinion, which was 
the office of the seq)ent (Gen. iii. 5). Fourthly, 
for the outward worship of God ; (e) how shall 
a man praise God for his goodness, who believes 
him to be a greater tyrant than ever was in. the 
world ; who creates millions to burn eternally, 
without their fault, to express his power ? How 
shall a man hear the word of God with that reve- 
rence, and devotion, aud faith, which is requisite, 
who believeth that God causeth his gospel to be 
led to the much greater part of Christians, 
intention that they should be con- 
., but merely to harden their 
ce them inexcusable : How shall 
blessed sacrament with comfort 
seal of God's love in Christ, 
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who believeth that so mtiny millious arc positively 
excluded from all fruit and bent-lit of tbc passions 
of Christ, before they had done either good or evil ? 
How shall he jirepara himself with care and con- 
science, who apprcheudeth that eating and drink- 
ing unworthily is not the canse of damnation, but, 
because God would damn n man, therefor he 
neoeseitates him to eat and drink unworthily? 
How fthall a man make a free vow to God without 
gro8K ridiculouii hypocrisy, who thinks he m able 
to perform nothing but as be is extrinsically ne- 
cessitated ? Fifthly, for repentance, how shall a 
man condemn and accuse himself for his sins, who 
thinks himself to be like a watch which is wound 
up by God, and that he can go neither longer nor 
shorter, faster uor slower, truer nor falser, thaji he 
irt ordered by God ? If God sets him right, he 
goes right ; if God sets him wrong, he goes wrong. 
How ean a man be said to return into the right 
way, who never was in any other way but that 
which God himself had chalked out for him t 
What is his purpose to auicnd, who is destitute 
of all power, bnt as if a man should purpose 
to fly without wings, or a beggar who hath 
not a groat in his purse, purpose to build hos- 
jkala? 

^BfWe use to say, admit one absurdity, and a 
Tfiousaud will follow. To maintain this mirea- 
suuable opinion of absolute necessity, he is necessi- 
tated (but it is bypothetically, he might change his 
opinion if he would) to deal with all ancient writers 
as the Goths did with the Romans, who destroyed 
all their magniticent works, that there might remain 
no mouumcDt of their greatness upon the face of the 
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of their opinious, nor one of tlieir definitions, nay, 
not one of their terms of art standing, (y*) Ob- 
serve what a description he hath given us here of 
repentance : * it is a glad returning into the right 
way, after the grief of being out of the way*. It 
amazed me to find gladness to be the first word id 
the description of repeutance. His repentance is 
not that rcpi-utaiicc, nor Ms piety that piety, nor 
his prayer tliat kind of prayer, which the Church 
of God in all ages hath acknowledged. Fasting, 
and saekolotb, and ashes, and tears, and humt- 
eubatiotts, used to be companions of repentance. 
Joy may be a eousequeut of it, not a part of it. 
{g) It is a returning: but whose act is this return- 
iug } Is it Gwi's nloue, or doth the peuitent person 
coucur also freely with the grace of God .' If it be 
God's alone, then it is his repenlauce, not man's re- 
pentance. What need the penitent person trouble 
himself about it? God will take care of hi* own work. 
The Scriptures teach us othenvise, that God expects 
onr concurrence (Revel, iii. 19, 20): Be zealous and 
repent : behold I stand at the door and knock ; jf 
any man hear my roMV, and open the door, I will 
come in to him. It is a 'glad returning into the 
right way*. Why dare any man call that a wrong 
way, which God himself hath determined ? lie 
that willclh and doth that which God would have 
him to will and to do, is never out of his right 
It follows iu his description, after the gri^. 
It is true, a man may grieve for that which 
caaurily impos*^ upou him ; but he can- 
ieve for it as u fault of his own, if it never 
his power to shun it. Suppose a writing- 
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master shall hold his scholar's hand in his, and no. xv. 
write with it ; the scholar's part is only to hold still " 
his baud, whether the master write well or ill ; the wpiy. 
scholar hath no ground either of joy or sorrow, as 
for himself; no man will interpret it to \x his act^ 
but his master's. It is no fault to be out of the 
right way, if a man had not liberty to have kept 
himself in the way. 

" iVnd so from repentance he skips quite over 
new obedience to come to prayer^ which is the last 
religious duty insisted npou by me here. But ac- 
cording to his use, without either answering or 
meuUoniiig what I say; which woiUd have showed 
him plainly what kind of prayer I intend, not con- 
templative prayer in general, ns it includes thauks- 
giring, but that most proper kind of prayer which 
we call petitkm^ which used to be thus defined, 
to be an act of religion by which we desire of God 
something which we have not, and hope that we 
shall obtain it by him ; quite contrary to this, 
T. H. tells us, (Ji) that prayer ' is not a cause nor 
a means of God's blessing, but only a signification 
that we expect it from him*. If he had told as 
only, that prayer is not a meritorious cause of 
God's blessings, as the poor mau by begghig an 
alms doth not deserve it, I should have gone along 
with him. Bat to tell us, that it is not so much as 
a means to procure God's blessing, and yet with 
the same breath, that ' God will not give his bless- 
ings but to those who pray', who shall reconcile him 
to himself? The Scripture* teach us otherivise, 
(John xvi. 23): Whatsoever ye akalt ask the Father 
in my nai/te, he will give it you : (Matth. vii. 7) • 
Asltf ami it shall be given yoUf seek, and ye shall 
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NO. XV. find, knock, and it shall he opened ttnto jfOtt'= 
St Paul tells the Corinthians (2 Cor. i. II), iham 
he was helpefl by ihetr prayers : that is not all s. 
tliat the gift was bestowed upon hiat hy theit 
means. So prayer is a means. And St. Jamei- 
saith (chap. v. 16) : The effectual fereent prayei 
of a righteous man availetk much. If it be eff'ec — ^ 
tual, then it is a cause. To show this efficacy oft<::] 
prayer, our Saviour nseth tlie comparison of a** 
father towards his child, of a neighbour towardss=B ■ 
his neighbour-, yea, of an unjust judge, to shamed* 

those who think that God hath not more couipas 

siou than a wicked man. This was signified by 
Jacob's wrestling: and prevailing with God. Prayer 
is like the tradesman's tools, wherewithal he gets 
his living for himself and his family. But, saith 
he, ' God's will is unchangeable'. What then ? He 
might as well use this against study, physic, and 
all second catises, as agaiust prayer. He shows 
even in this, how little they attribute to the en- 
deavours of men. There is a great diflference be- 
tween these two: mutare voluntatem, to change 
the will ; (which God never doth, in whom there is 
not the least shadow of taming by change ; his 
will to love and hate was the same from eternity, 
which it now is and ever shall be ; his love and 
hatred are immovable, but we are removed ; non 
tellus cymbatHf tcUurem cymba reliquit) ; taid veite 
mutationem, to will a change ; which God often 
doth. To change the will, argues a change iu the 
agejit : but to will a change, only argues a change 
in the objfct. It is no inconstancy in a man to 
,ove or to hate as the object is changed. Pr^eita 
mihi tymnia eadcm, et idem sum. Prayer works not 



npon God, but us ; it renders not him more pro- no. xv. 
[pitioiis in himself, but us more capable of mercy. ^'^ ^^^ "^ 
!He saith this, • that God doth not bless us, except r^^r- 
We pray, is a motive to prayer'. Why tftlks he of 
motives, who ack now ledge tli no liberty, nor ad- 
inats any cause but absolutely necessary ? He soith, 
;' prayer is the ^ft of God, no less than the bless- 
ing which we pray for, and contained in the same 
■decree with the blessing^'. It is true, the spirit of 
prayer is the gift of God. Will he conclude from 
thence, that the good employment of one talent, 
or of one gift of God, may not procure another? 
Our Saviour teacbeth us otherwise : Come thou 
^ood and ffiUJtful servant, ihou hast heen finih- 
^al in little, I will make thee ruler over much. 
iToo much light is an enemy to the sight, nnd too 
iXDuch law is an enemy to justice. I could wish 
we wrangled less about God's decrees, until we 
understood them better. But, saith he, ' thanks- 
giving is no cause of the blessing past, and prayer 
Is but a thanksgiring'. He might even as well tell 
me, that when a beggar craves an alms, and when 
he gives thanks for it, it is all one, Kvery thanks- 
giving is n kind of prayer, but every prayer, and 
namely petition, is not a thanksgiving. In the 
lost place he nrgeth, that ' in our prayers we are 
bound to submit our wills to God's will.' Who ever 
made any doubt of this ? We must submit to the 
preceptive will of God, or his commandments ; we 
mast submit to the effective will of God, when he 
declares his good pleasure by the event or other- 
wise. But we deny, and deny again, either that 
God wilb things ad extra, without himself, neces- 
mrily, or that it is his pleasure that all second 
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Ko. XV. causes should act necessarily at all times ; which h 
" ' ' tliu question, and that which, he allegcth to the 
contrary conies not near it. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE DISHOP S ttEPLV NO. XV. 

(a) " And though his answer consist more of 
TDUxnp% n^j. oppositions than of solutions, yet I will not will- 
ingly leare one grain of his matter unweighed." 

It is a promise of great exactness, and like to 
that which is in his Epistle to the Reader : '* Here 
is all that passed between us upon this subject, 
without any addition or the least variation from 
the original," &c.: which promises were both need- 
less, and made out of gallantry ; and therefore he 
is the less pardonable iu case they be not very M 
rigidly observed. I would therefore have the 
reader to consider, whether tliese words of mine: 
" our Saviour bids us pray, /Ay will, not our will, 
be done, and by example teaches us the same ; for M 
he prayed thus : Father, if it he thy will let this 
cap paxs^* &c. : whicli Bcem at least to imply that 
our prayers cannot change the will of GJod, nor f 
divert him from his eternal decree : have been 
weighed by him to a grain, according to his pro- 
mise. Nor hath he kept his other promise any 
better; for (No. viii.) replying to these words f 
of mine, " if he had so little to do as to be a spec- 
tator of the actions of bees and spiders, he would 
have confessed not only election, but also art, pru- 
deuce, and policy In them," &c., he saith, " yes^ fl 
I have seen those silliest of creatures, and seeing 
their rare works I have seen enough to confiite all 
the bold-faced atheists of this age, and tbeir hell- 
ish blas]>hemics". This passage is added to that 
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wliicli passed between ns upon this subject j for no.xw 
it 13 not ill the copy which I have bad by me, as j^^„^, " 
himself confessftb, these eight years; uor is it "«» "r™ «;" 
in the body of the copy he sent to the press, but 
only in the mai'gin, that is to Ray, added out of 
anger apiinst me, whom he would have men thluk 
to be one of the bold-faced atheists of this age. 

In the rest of this rejily he cndeavotireth to 
prove, that it foUoweth from my opinion, that 
there is uo use of piety. My opiuiou is no more 
than this, that a man cannot so determine to-day, 
the will which he shall have to the doing of luiy 
action to-morrow, as that it may not be changed 
by some external aceideiit or other, as there shall 
appear more or less advantage to make him per- 
severe in the will to the same action, or to will it 
no more. When a man intendeth to pay a debt 
at a certain time, if he see that the detaining of 
the money for a Httle longer may advantage liim- 
self, and sceth no other disadvantage equivalent 
likely to follow upon the detention, he hath his will 
changed by the advantage, and therefore had not 
determined his will himself; but when he fore- 
sceth discredit or perhaps imprisonment, then his 
will remaineth the same, and is determined by the 
thoughts he hath of his creditor, who is therefore 
an external canse of the determination of the 
debtor's will. This is so evident to all men living, 
though they never studied school-divinity, that it 
will be verj' strange if he draw from it the great 
impiety he pretends to do. Again, my opinion is 
only this: that whatsoever God foreknows shall 
come to pass, it cannot possibly be that that shall 
not come to pass ; but that which cannot |k)s- 

TOL. V. P 
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NO. XV. sibly not come to pass, that is said by all men to 
j^„i~.^7 come to pass necessarily ; therefore all events that 
d-m. ur-x. uu» (Jq({ foreknows shall come to pass, shall come to M 
I pass necessarily. If therefore the Bishop draw 

impiety from this, he falleth into the impiety of 
denying God's prescience. Let us see now how 
he reasoncth. 

(A) " First, he errs in making; inward piety to 
consist merely in the estimation of the judgment. 
If this were so, what hinders but that the devils 
should have as much inward piety as the l>est 
Christians ; for they esteem God's power to be infi- 
nite, and tremble ?" 

I said, that two things concurred to piety ; one, 
to esteem his power as lug-hly as is possible ; the 
other, that we signify that estimation by our 
words and actions, that is to say, that we worship 
him. This latter part of piety he leaveth out ; 
and then, it is much more easy to conclude as he 
doth, that the dL';vils may have inward piety. But 
neither so doth the conclusion follow. For good- 
ness is one of God's powers, namely, that power 
by which he worketh in men the hope they have 
in him; and is relative; and therefore, unless 
the devil think that God will be good to bun, he 
cannot esteem him for his goodness. It does not ■ 
therefore follow from any opinion of mine, that 
the devil may have as much inward piety as a 
Christian. But how tloes the Bishop know how 
the devils esteem God's power ; and what devils ■ 
does he mean ? There are in the Scripture two 
sorts of things, which are in Kaglish translated 
devils. One, is that which is called Satan, Diabo- 
lus, and Abaddon, which signifies in English, an 
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enemy, an aecttxer, and n destroyer of tlie Church 
of God. Ill which sense, the devils are but 
wicked men. How then is he sure that 
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esteem God's power to be infinite r For, tremhling 
infers no more than that they apprehend it to be 
jrreatcr than their own. The other sort of de%'ils 
are called in the Scripture dti-monia, which are 
the feigned Gods of the heathen, and are neither 
bwlies nor spiritual subsUinces, but mere fancies, 
and fictions of terrified hearts, fcig^icd by the 
(ireeks and other heathen people, and which St. 
Paul calleth nothings ; for an idol, saith he, is 
nothiug. Dues the liishop mean, that these no- 
Ibings esteem God's power to be infinite and 
remble ? Tliere is nothing that has a real being, 
it God, and the world, and the parts of the 
world ; nor has anything a feigned being, but the 
fictions of men's brains. The world and the 
parts thereof are corporeal, endued witli the di- 
mensions of quantity, and with figure. I should 
be glad to know, in what classes of entities which 
is a word that schoolmen use, the Bishop ranketh 
these devils, that so much esteem God's power, 
and yet not love him nor hope in him, if he 
place them not in the rank of those men who 
are enemies to the people of God, as the Jews did. 
{c) " Secondly, he errs in making inward piety 
to ascribe no glory to Ciod, but only the glory of 
his power or omnipotence. Wliat shall bccouic 
of tdl other the Divine attribute-s, and particularly 
of his goodness, of his truth, of his justice, of his 
mercy," S:c. 

He speaketh of God's goodness and mercy, as if 
they were no part of his power. Is not goodness. 
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power to make himself 
beloved, and is not mercy ^oodne&a ? Are not, 
therefore, these- attributes eoutained lu the attri- 
bute of bis omnipotence? Aiid justice iu God, is 
it anything else, but the power he hath, and exer- 
ciseth iu distributing blessings and afHictions ? 
Justice is not iu God as iu man» the observation of 
the laws made by his superior;;. Nor is wisdom 
in God, a logical examination of the means by tlie 
end, as it is iu men : but au incomprehensible at- 
tribute given to an incomprehensible nature, for 
to honour him. It is the Bishop that errs, in 
tiiinking nothing to be power but riches and 
high place, wherein to domiaccr and please him- 
self, aud vex those that submit not to his opi- 
nions. 

(d) " Thirdly, this opinion of absolute neces- 
sity destroys the truth of God, making him to 
command one thing openly, and to necessitate 
another privately, &c. It destroys the good- 
ness of God, making him to be a hater of man- 
kind, &c. It destroys the justice of God, making 
him to punish the creatures for that which was 
his own act, &c. It destroys the very power 
of God, making him to be the true author of all 
the defects aud evils which are in the world." 

If the opinion of absolute necessity do all tliis, 
then the opiuiou of God's prescience does the 
same ; for God foreknoweth nothing, that can pos- 
sibly not come to pass ; but that which caimot pos- 
sibly not come to pass, cometh to pass of necessity. 
But how doth necessity destroy the truth of God, 
by commanding and hindering what he com- 
mandelli ? Truth consistcth iu atfirmatlon and 



•negation, not in commanding and hindering; it no. xv. 
idoes not therefore follow, if all thiiifra be neces- ."T"? ' 
tBary that come to pass, that therefore God hatb "Uin. upiMi Oi« 
spoken an iintnith ; nor thut he profcsseth one "'"^"'°*'-' 
'thing, and intendeth another. The Scripture, 
^ which is his word, is not the profession of what he 
intendetb, but an indication of what tliose men 
shall necessarily intend, whom he hath chosen to 
salvation, and whom he hath determined to des- 
truction. But on the other side, from the n^a- 
tion of necessity, there followeth necessarily the 
negation of Gnd's presolenco ; which is in the 
Bishop, if not ignorance, impiety. Or how '* des- 
troyeth it the goodness of God, or maketh him 
to be a hater of mankind, and to delight in the 
torments of his creatures, whereas the very dogs 
licked the sores of Lazarus in pity and commise- 
ration of him '" I cannot imagine, when linng 
creatures of all sorts are often iu torments as well 
as men, that <!od can be displeased with it : with- 
out his will, they neither are nor eould be at all 
tormented. Nor yet is he delighted with it ; but 
health, sickness, ease, torments, life and death, 
are without all passion in him dispensed by him ; 
and he putteth an end to them then when they 
end, and a beginning when they begin, according 
to his eternal purpose, which cannot be resisted. 
Tliat the necessity argueth a delight of God in ttie 
torments of his creatures, is even as true, as that it 
was pity and commiseration in the dt^s that 
made them lick the sores of Lazarus, Or how 
doth the opinion of necessity " destroy the justice 
of God, or make him to punish the creatures for 
tat which was his own act "t If all afiUctlous be 
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pmii»hmeuts, for whose act arc all other creatures- 
pnuished which cannot sin ? Why may not God 
make the affliction, both of those men that he hath 
elected, ami nko of those whom he hath repro- 
bated, the nccessar)' causes of the conversion of 
tliosc he hath elected ; their own afflictions Bcrving 
therein as chastisements, and the aiflictious of 
the rest as examples ? But he may perhaps think 
it no injustice to punish the creatures that can- 
not sin with temporary punishments, when never- 
theless it w^ould be injustice to torment the same 
nre-atures eternally. This may be somewhat to 
meekness nnd cnielty, but nothing at all to jus- 
tice and injustice : for in punishing the innocent, 
tlie injustice is equal, though the punishments 
be unequal. And what cruelty can be greater 
than that which may be inferred from this opi- 
nion of the Bishop ; that God doth torment eter- 
nally, and with the cxtrcmcst degree of torment, 
all those men which have sinned, that is to say, 
all niankiiid from the cre:ition to the cud of 
the world which have not believed in Jesus Christ, 
whereof very few, in respect of the multitude of 
others, have so much as heard of his name ; and 
this, when faith in Christ h the gift of God Inmself, 
and the hearts of all men in his hands to frame 
them to the belief of whatsoever he will have them 
to beheve : He hath no reason therefore, for bis 
part, to tax any opinion, for ascribing to God either 
cruelt)' or injustice. Or how doth it " destroy the 
power of God, or make him to be the autlior of all 
the defects and evils which are in the world"? 
First, he seemeth not to understand what author 
signifies. Author, is he which owulUi an action, 



«r givcth a warrant to do it. Do I say, that any no, xv. 

xnan halli in the Scripture, which is all the war- . ' — ' — ' 

Vant we Imve from God for any action whatsoever, ^> "p"" '»« 

B, warraiit to commit theft, murder, or any other "^"''''■ 

Bin ? Does the opinion of necessity infer that 

Hhere is such a warrant in the Scripture ? Perhaps 

kie will soy^ no, but that this opiuiou makes him 

the canse of sin. Bnt does not the Bishop think 

turn the cause of all actions ? And are not sins of 

commission actions r Is murder no action ? And 

does not God himself say, non est malum in civi- 

tate quod ego non feci ; and was murder not 

one of those evils ? Whether it were or not, I say 

no more but that God is the cause, not the author, 

of all actions and motions. ^Miether sin be the 

action, or the defect, or the irregularity, I mean 

bot to dispute. Nevertheless I am of opinion, that 

Ihe distinction of cauxes into efficient and d^icient 

Is hohuj and signifies nothing. 

(e) '* How shall a man praise God for his good- 
ness, who believes him to be a greater t}Tant than 
jevcr was in the world ; who creates millions to 
bum etenially without their fault, to express his 
power f" 

If tyrant signify, as it did when it came first in 
use, a king, it is uo dishonour to believe that God is 
a greater tyrant than ever was in the world ; for 
he is the King of all kings, emperors, and com- 
monwealths. But if we take the word, as it is now 
used, to signify those kings only, which they that 
'call them tyrants, are displeased with, that is, 
■that govern not as they would have them, the 
Bishop is nearer the calling him a tyrant, than I 
am ; making that to be tyranny, which is but the 
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exercise of an absolute power ; for he hokleth^ 
diougb he see it not, by nonsequeuce, in withdraw- 
ing the will of mail fironi God's domtuion, that 
every man is a kiug of himself. And if a man can- 
not praise God for hU goodness, who CR-ates mil- 
lions to burn eternally without their fault j how 
can the Bishop praise God for his goodness, who 
thiuks he hath created milliouH nf millions to bum 
etenial]y> when he could have kept them so ciLsily 
from commitluig any fault ? And to hts " how shall 
a man hear the word of God with that reverence, 
and devotion, and faith, which is requisite, who be- 
lieveth that God rauseth his gospel to be preached to 
the much greater part of Christians, not with any 
iDtentiou that they should be eonverted and saved," 
&c. ; I answer, that those men who so believe, have 
fnttb in Jesus Christ, or they have not faith in him. 
If they have, then shall they, by that faith, bear 
the word of God with that reverence, and de- 
votion, nud faith, wbieh is requisite to sidvation. 
And for them that have no faith, I do not think he 
nsketh how they shall hear the word of God with 
that reverence, and devotion, and faith, which is 
requisite ; for he knows they shall not, until such 
time as God shall have given them fmth. Also he 
mistakes, Lf he thiuk thut I or any other Christian 
believe, that (Jnd intendeth, by hardening any 
man's heart, to make that man inexcusable, but to 
make his elect the more careful. 

Likewise to his qaestion, " how shall a man re- 
ceive the sacrament with comfort, who helieveth 
that so many millions are positively excluded from 
tlie benefit of Christ's passion, before they bad done 
cither good or evil' ; I answer as before, by faiths 
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if he be of God's elect ; if not, be shall not receive so. .w. 
tlie sacrament with comfort. I may answer also, J^„^]]]^||Ji^^ 
tliat the faithful man shall receive the sacrament «'7'«''rtmii>" 
with (ximfort, by the sjime way that the bishop ''^' 
recciveth it with comfort. For he also believeth 
that many miUJons are excluiled from the benefit 
>f Christ's passion, (whether positively or not posi- 
tively is nothing to the purpose, nor doth positively 
Bignify auy thinj; in this place) ; and that, so long 
Ijefore they had cither done good or evil, as it 
was known to God before they were bom that 
they were so excluded. 

To his " how shall he prepare himself with care 
and conscience, who npprcheudcth that eating and 
drinking unworthily is not the cause of damna- 
tion, but because God would damn a man, there- 
fore he neoessitates liirn" : I answer, that he that 
eatetb and drinkcth unworthily, docs not believe 
that God necessitates him to eat and drink un- 
worthily, because he would damn him ; for neither 
does he think he eats and drinks unworthily, 
nor that God intends to damn him ; for he be- 
lieveth no such damnation, nor iuteudeth any pre- 
paration. The belief of damnation is an article of 
Christian faith ; so is also preparation to the sa- 
cmment. It is therefore a vain qiicstion, how he 
that hath no faith »hall prepare himself with care 
and conscience to thr receiving of the sacrament. 
But to the question, how they shall prepare them- 
selves, that shall at all prejiare themselves ; I an- 
swer, it shall be by faith, when God shall give it 
them. 
To his ** how shall a man make a free vow to 
)d, who thinks himself able to perform nothing, 
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NO. XV. but as he is eKtrinsicaUy necessitated" : I answer, 
that if he make a vow, it is a free vow, or else 
it 16 DO vow ; and yet he may know, when he hath 
made that vow, though not before, tliat it was ex- 
trinsically necessitated ; for the necessity of vow- 
ing before he vowed, hindered not the freedom 
of his TOW, but made it. 

Lastly, to "huw shall a man condemn and ac- 
euse himself for his sins, who thinks himself to he 
like a watch whieb is wound up by God," &c. : 1 
answer, thous^h he think himself necessitated to 
what he shall do, yet, if he do not think hira- 
fielf necessitated and wound up to impenitence, 
there will follow ujwn his opinion of necessity no 
impediment to his repentance. The Bishop di&- 
putcth not against me, but against somebody that 
holds a man may repent, that l)elieves at the same 
tame he cannot repeut. 

{J') *' Observe what a description he has given 
us here of repentance : ' It is a glad returning 
into the right way, after the grief of being out of 
tlie way.* It amazed me to find gladness to be 
the first word in the description of repentance." 

1 covdd never be of opinion that Christian re^ 
pentance could be ascribed to them, that had as 
yet no intention to forsake their sins and to lead a 
new life. He that grieves for the evil that hath 
happened to him for his sins, but hath not a reso- 
lution to obey God's commandments better for the 
time to come, grieveth for his sufferings, but not 
for his doings ; which no divine, I think, will call 
Christian repentance. But he that resolveth upon 
amendment of life, knoweth that there is forgive- 
ness for him in Christ Jesus ; whereof a Christian 
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times a concurrence of the auditor with the mini 
ter in being persuaded. U ere is therefore some- 
what equivalent to a concurrcucc with the minister, 
that is, of man nith man ; hut nothing of the con- 
currence of man, whose will God frameth as he 
pleaseth, with God that frameth it. And I wondei— 
how any man can conceive, when God givcth a man. 
a will to do anything whatsoever, how that will^ 
when it is not, can concur with God's will to niaktt 
itself be. ^ 

The next thing he cxccpteth against is this, that 
I hold, (A) " that prayer is not o cause, nor a meanfr- 
of God's blessing, but only a signification that wi 
expect it from him." 

First, instead of my words, " a Bignification that 
we expect nothing but from him," he hath put " a 
signification that we expect it from him". There is 
much difference between my words and bis, in the ^ 
sense and mcauing ; for in the one, there is honoor 
ascribcil to God, and humility in him that prayeth ; 
but in the other, presumption in him that prayeth, 
and a detraction from the honour of God. When 
1 say, prayer is not a cause nor a means, I take 
cauge and mcam in one and the same sense ; 
affinning that God is not moved by any thing that 
we do, but has always one and the same eternal 
purpose, to do the same things that from eternity 
he hath foreknown shall be done ; and methiuks 
there con be no doubt made thereof. But the 
Bishop allegeth (2 Cor. i. 1 1) : that « St. Paul was 
helped by their prayers, and that the gift was 
bestowed upon them by their means ;" and (James 
V. IC): "Tbc cfTectuai and fervent prayer of a 
righteous moil avtuleth much". In which places, 
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le words Ttieaihi^ ^ecfiial, availelh, do not sig- so. xv. 
fy anycaHsation ; for no man nor creattire living ^„~3^|7^ 
work any effect upon God, in whom there is «"<» "i-n 'fc« 
Jbthing, that hath not been in him eternally here- 
kifore, nor that shall not bu iu him eternally hcrc- 
jfter i but do signify the order in which God hath 
ilaced men's; prayers and his own blessings. And 
Sot much after, the Bishop himself saith, " prayer 
irorks not upon God, but us". Therefore, it is no 
^U8e of God's will, hi giving us his blessings, but 
^ properly a sign, not a procuration of his favour. 
I The next thing he replieth to is, that I make 
^yer to be a kind of thanksgiving ; to which he 
^plies, " be might even as well tell me, that when 
li beggar craves an alms, and when be gives thanks 
{br it, it is all one." Why so • Does not a beggar 
move a man by his prayer, and sometime worketh 
jn him a compassion not without pain, and us the 
Scripture calls it, a yearning of the bowels ; which 
^ not so in God, when we pray to him ? Our pniyer 
to God is a duty ; it is not so to man. Therefore, 
Chough our prayers to man be distiugaished from 
tmr thanks, it is not necessary it should l>e so in 
ttur prayers and thanks to God Almighty. 
• To the rest of his reply, in this No. xv, there 
liccds no further answer. 

NO. xn. 

J. D. " Fourthly, the order, beauty, and perfec- 
pon of the world doth require that in the universe 
lihould be agents of all sorts, some necessary, some 
free. s<mie contingent. He that shfd! make, either 
^1 things necessary, guided by destiny ; or all 
3gs free, governed by election; or all things 
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NO. XVI. contingent, happening by chance : doth overthrow' 
the beauty and the perfection of the world." 

T, II. The fourth ailment lirom reason, is this..J 
Tlie order, beauty, and perfection of the world re- 
quireth that iu the universe there should be a^nta 
of all sorts, some necessary, some free, some con- 
tingent. He that shall make all things necessary, 
or all things free, or all things contingent, doth 
overthrow the beauty and perfection of the world. 
Iu which urgumeut I observe, first, a contradic- 
tion. For seeing he that niaketh anytliing, in that 
he raaketh it, he makcth it to be necessary, it fol- 
loweth, that he that maketh all things, maketh all 
things necessary to be. As if a workman make a 
garment, the garment must necessarily he. So if ■ 
God make every thing, every thing must necessa- 
rily he. Perhaps the beauty of the world requireth, 
though we know it not, that some agents shoxdd 
work without deliberation, wliich he calls necessary 
agents ; and some agents with deliberation, and 
those both he and 1 call free agents ; and that 
some agents shoiUd work, and we not know how; 
and those effects we both call contmgeut. But this 
hinders not, but that he that elcctctlt, may have 
his election necessarily determined to one by for- 
mer causes : and that which is contingent, and 
imputed to fortune, be nevertheless neces&arj', and 
depend on precedent necessary causes. For by 
contingent, men do not mean that which bath no 
cause, but which hath not for cause any thing! 
which we perceive. A^ for example; when a tra- 
veller meets with a shower, the journey had a cause, 
and the rain had a cause, suflicicul enough to pro- 
duce it i but because the journey caused not the 
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rain, nor the rain the journey, we say, they were so. xvi, 
contingent one to another. And thus you see, ^~ ni^-t 
though there be three sorts of events, necessary, "1^5- 
contiugent, and free, yet they may be all necfssary, 
without the destruction of the beauty or perfection 
of the universe. 

J. D. "The first thin^ he observes in mine argu- 
ment, is contradictiou, as he calls it ; but in truth, 
it is but a deception of the sight, as one candle 
sometimes seems to be two, or a rod in the water 
shows to be two rods ; quicquid rccipiturt recipi- 
tur ad moditm recipientis. IJut what is this con- 
tradiction? Because I say, he who maketh all 
things, doth not make thera necessary. WImt! 
a contradiction and but one proposition ! That 
were strange. I say, Ood hath not made all agents 
necessary ; he saith, God hath made all agents ne- 
oesBary. Here is a contradiction indeed ; but it ie 
between him and me, not between mc and my- 
self. But though it be not a formal contradiction, 
yet perhaps it may imply » contradiction in ad~ 
jeeto. Wlierefore to clear the matter, and dispel 
the mist which he huth raised, it is true, that 
everything when it is made, it is necessary that 
it be made so as it is, that is, by a necessity of 
infaUibility, or supposition, supposing that it be so 
nmde ; but this is not that absolute, antecedent ne- 
cessity, whereof the question is between him and 
me. As to use his o\vn instance : before the gar- 
taent be made, the tailor is free to make it either 
of the Italian, Spanish, or French fashion indif- 
ferently ; but after it is made, it is necessary that 
it be of that fashion whereof he hath marie it, that 
is, by a necessity of supposition. But this doth 
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»o. xv[. neither hinder the caii^e from being a free eause, 
" ' nor the effect from being' a free effect ; but the 

one did produce freely, and the other was freely 
produced. So the contrndictiuu is vanished." ■ 
" In the second part of his answer, (a) he grants; " 
that there are some free agents, and some contin- 
gent agents, and that perhap!! the beauty of the I 
worhl doth require it ; but like a shrewd cow, 
which after she hath given her milk casts it down 
with her foot, in the conclusion be tells us, that 
nevertheless they are all necessary. This part of 
his answer is a mere logomachy, as a groat part of 
the €rontroversies in the world are, or a contention 
about words. What is the meaning of necessary, 
and free, and coutiugeut actions ? I have showed 
before what free and necessary do properly sig- 
nify; but he misrccitcs it. He saith, I make all 
agents which want deliberation, to be necessary; 
but I acknowledge that many of them are contin- 
gent. (A) Neither do I approve his definition of 
contingents, though he say I concur with him, that 
they are * such agents us work we know not how'. 
For, according to this description, many necessary 
actions should be contingent, and many contiugent 
actions should be neces.sary. The loadstone draw- 
eth iron, the jet chaff, we know not how ; and yet 
the effect is necessary; and so it is in all sympa- 
thies and antipathies or occult qualities. Again, a 
man walking in the streets, a tile falls down from 
a house, and breaks his head. We know all the 
causes, we know how this came to pass. The man 
walked that way, the pin failed, the tile fell just 
when he was under it ; and yet this is a contin- 
gent effect: the man might not have walked that 
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IVeither yet do I imclerstand here in this place bjr ^^ uu™-, 
contingents, sucK events as happen beside the wp'j 
scope or intention of the agents ; as when a man 
di^g^iug to malic a grave, finds a trensure ; though 
tlie word be sometimes so taken. But by contin- 
gents, I understand all things which may be done 
and may not be done, may happen or niny not 
happen, by reason of the indctenainntion or acci- 
dental eoncnrrenee of the causes. And those same 
things which are absolutely contingent, are yet 
liyi>othetically necessary. As supposing the pas- 
senger did walk just that way, just at that time, 
and tliat the pin did fait just then, and the tile fall ; 
it was necessary thut it should fall upon the pas- 
senger's head. The same defence will keep out 
his shower of raiu. Hut we sludl meet with his 
shower of rmn again. No. xxxiv ; whither I re- 
fer the further explication of this |K)int." 



ANIMADVenSlONS UPON THE BISlIOp's REPLY SO. XVI. 

lu this number he would prove that there must 
be free agents and contingent agents, as well as 
necessary agents, from the order, beauty, and per- 
fection of the world. I that thought that the or- 
der, beauty, and perfection of the world required 
that which was iu the world, and not that which 
the Bishop had need of for his argument, couht 
see no force of consequence to infer that which he 
calls free and contingent. That which is m the 
world, is the order, beauty, and perfection which 
God hath given the world ; and yet there are no 
agents iti the world, but such as work a seen 
necessity, or an unseen necessity ; and when tliey 
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work au unseen necessity in creatures inanimate, 
then are those creatures said to be wrought upon 
contingently, and to work eotitingcnlly ; and 
when the necessity unseen is of the actions of 
meti, then it is commonly culled free, and might 
be so in other living creatures; for free and 
volmitary are the same thing. But tlie Bishop in 
his reply hath insisted most upon this, that I make 
it a contradiction to say that " he that maketh a 
thing, doth not make it necessary", and wouders 
how a contradiction can be in one proposition, and 
yet within two or three lines after found it might 
be. And therefore, to clear the matter, he saith 
that such necessity is not antecedent, but a neces- 
sity of suppoaiiioH : which, nevertheless, is the 
same kind of necessity which he attributeth to the 
burning of the fire, where there is a necessity that 
the thing thrown into it shall be burned ; though 
yet it be but burning, or but departing from the 
hand that throws it in ; and, therefore, the neces- 
sity is antecedent. The like is in making a gar- 
ment ; the necessity begins from the first motion 
towards it, which is from eternity, though the tai- 
lor aud the Bishop are equally insensible of it. If 
they saw the whole order and conjunction of 
causes, they would say it were as necessary as any 
thing else can possibly be ; and therefore God 
Ibut sees that order and coujuiwtiou, knows it is 

rest of his reply is to argue a contradiction 

for he says, 

" I grant thai there are some free agents, 

ne wintingcnt agents, and that perhaps the 

of the world doth require it; but like a 
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• shrewd cow, which, after she hath given her milk, no. xvi. 
coasts it dowu with her foot, in the conclusion I . : ? ' 

tell him, that ncvertlieless they are all necf dsary." •" i ''"• 

It is true that I say some are free a{r<;nts, and ' "**'*'''• 

—Some contingent ; nevertheless they may he all 

Piiecessary. For according to the significations of 

■the words necessary, free, and contingent, the dis- 

tiuctiou is no more but this. Of a^entSj some are 

iieccasary, some are contingent, and some are free 

ai^nts ; and of agents, some arc living creatures, 

;and some are inanimate ; which words are impro- 

r,bat the meaning of them in this. Men call ne- 

agents, such aa they know to be necessary, 

and contingent agents, such inanimate things as 

tbey know not whether they work necessarily or no, 

and free agents, men whom they know not whether 

they work necessarily or no. All which confusion 

ariscth from tluit presumptuous men take for 

granted, that that is not, which they know not. 

(A) '* Neither do K approve his definition of con- 
tingents ; that they are such agents as work we 
know not how." 
H The reason is, because it would follow that many 
necessary actions should be contingent, and many 
contingent actions necessary. But that wliich fol- 
loncth from it really is no more but this : that 
H many necessary actions would be such as we know 
■ not to be necessary, and many actions which we 
know not to be necessary, may yet be necessary ; 
which is a truth. But the Bishop defineth con- 
A tiogents thus : " all things which may be done 
and may not be done, may hajipen or may not 
hapiwn, by reason of the in determination or acci- 
dental concurrence of the causes". By wliich defi- 
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NO. XVI. iiition, continent is nothiug, or it h the same that 
1 say it is. For thern is nothing can be done and 
not be done, nothing can happen and not huppea, 
by reason of the indeterraination or accidental 
concurrence of the causes. It may be done or 
not done for aught he knows, and happen or not 
happen for any determination he pereeivetb ; and 
that is my definition. But that the iudetc-rmina- 
tinn can make it happen or not hapjieu, is absurd; 
for indetermination maketh iC equally to happe: 
or not to happen, and therefore both ; nhieh 
a contradiction. ITierefore indetermination doth 
nothing ; and whatsoever causeti do, is necessary. 



KO.XVII. 

./. D. " Fifthly, take away liberty, and you take 
away the very nature of evil, and the formal rea- 
son of sin. If the band of the painter were th 
law of painting, or the hand of the writer th 
law of writing, whatsoever the one did write, oi 
the other paint, must infallibly be good. Seeing" 
therefore that the first cause is the role and law 
of goodness, jf it do necessitate the will or th* 
person to evil, either by itself immediately, or' 
«aediate1y by necessary flux of second causes, i 
will uo longer l>e evil. The essence of sin co 
rists in tliis, that one commit that which he might 
avoid. If there l>e no liberty to produce sin, there 
is no such thing as sin in the world. Therefore it 
appears, both from Scripture and reason, th 
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there is true liberty." 

T. //. To the fifth argument from reason, whicli 
is, that if liberty be uiken away, the nature and 
formal reason of siu is taken away, I answer 



deiiyioj; the consequeuce. The nature of sin cou- no. xvir^ 
sistetli la tliis, that the action done proceed from ' 

■>• ,1 . II * . -1 -The Bi4bo|i^, 

our will, and be iigaiti^t the law. A judge, in wpiy. 
judging whether it be; sin or not which is done 
against the hiw, looks at no higher cause of the 
action than the will of the doer. Now when I 
say the action was necessary, I do not say it was 
done against the will of the doer, hut with his will, 
and so necessarily ; because man's will, that is, 
every act of the will, and purpose of man had a 
sufficient, and therefore a necessary cause, and 
consequently every voluntary action was necessi- 
tated. An action therefore may be voluntary 
and a sui, and nevertheless be necessary. And 
God may afflict by right derived from his omni- 
potency, though sin were not. And the exam- 
ple of punishment on voluntary sinners, is the 
csMW. that produceth justice, and maketh sin less 
frequent ; for God to punish such sinners, as I 
have shewed before, is no injustice. And thus you 
have my answer to hia objections, huth out of 
Scriptnre and reason. 

J. D. " Sets tH simulare cuprcsaum. Quid hoc 9 
It was shrewd counsel which Alcibiadcs gave to 
Tljemistocles, when he was busy about his accounts 
to the state ; that he should rather study how to 
make no accounts. Su it seems T. H. thinks it a 
more compendious way, to baulk an argument, 
than to satisfy it. And if he can produce a Kow- 
laiid against an Oliver, if he can urge a reason 
against a reason, he fhinks he hnth quitted himself 
fairly. But it will not serve his turn. And that 
he may not complain of misunderstanding it, as 
those who have a politic dcalhess to hear nothing 
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but Tvhat liketh them, I will first reduce mine 
ar^nmeut into form, and then weigh what he wiitli 
in answer, or rather in opposition to it. (a) That 
opinion wliich takes away the formal reason of 
sin, and by consequence, sin itself, is not to be 
approved ; this is clear, because both reason and 
reUgion, nature and Scripture, do prove, and the 
whole world confesseth, that there is sin. Bxit 
this opinion, of the necessity of a\\ things by rea- 
son of a conflux of second causes, ordered xind de- 
termined by the first cause, doth take away the 
very formal reason of sin. This is proved thus. 
Tliat which makes sin itself to he good, and just, 
and lanful, takes away the formal cause, and de- 
stroys the essence of sin ; for if sin be good, and 
jast, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is no sin, no 
auomy. But this opiiiiou of the necessity of all 
things, makes sin to be very good, and just, and 
lawful ; for notliing can flow essentially by way 
of physical determination from the first cause, 
which is the law and rule of goodness and justice, 
but that which is good, and just, and lawful. But 
this opinion makes sin to proceed essentially by 
way of physical determination from the first cause, 
as appears in T. Il.'s whole discourse. Neither is 
it material at all whether it proceed immediately 
from the first cause, or mediately, so as it be by a 
necessar)' flux of second and determinate causes, 
whicli prwluce it inevitably. To these proofs he 
answers nothing, but only by denying the first 
consequence, as he calls it, and then sings over his 
old song, 'that the nature of sin eonsisteth in this, 
that the action proceed from our will, and be 
against the law\ which, in our sense, is most true, 
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if he undei'ir^taiicl a jiist law, and a free rational ko. \v[|. 
wUI. (4) But supposing, as he doth, that the law 
enjoins things impossible in themselves to be done, 
then it is an uiiiust and tyrannical law : and the 
trans^ession of it is no sin, not to do that which 
never was in our power to do. And supposing, 
likewise as he doth, that the will is inevitably de- 
termined by special influence from the first cause, 
then it is not mnu'g will, but God's will, and flows 
essentially from the law of goodness. 

{e) " That which he adds of a judge, is altoge- 
ther impertinent an to his defence. Neither is a 
civil .)udge the proper judge, nor the law of the 
land the proper nile of sin. But it makes strongly 
against him ; for the judge goes upon a good 
ground; and even this which he eonfesseth, that 
* the judge looks at no higher cause than the will 
of the doer', proves that the will of the doer 
did determine itself freely, and that the malefactor 
had liberty to have kept the law, if he would. 
Certainly, a judge ought to look at all materiid cir- 
ctunstances, and much more at all essential causes. 
Whether every sufficient cause be a necessary cause, 
will come to be examined more properly, No. xxxi. 
For the present it shall suffice to say, that liberty 
flows from the sufficiency, and contingency from 
the debility of the cauise. (d) Nature never in- 
tends the generation of a monster. If all the 
causes concur sufficiently, a perfect creature is 
produced ; but by reason of the insufficiency, or 
debility, or contingent aberration of some of the 
causes, sometimes n monster is produced. Yet the 
causes of a monster w ere sufficient for the produc- 
tion of that which was produced, that is a monster : 



i. XTH. Otherwise a niouster had not been prodnced- 
Whiit is it tbeu? A monster is not produced 
by virtue of that order which is set in natare, 
but by the contingent aberration of some of the 
natural causes iu their coueurrence. The order 
set iu nature is, that every like should beget its 
like. But supposiug^ the coucurrcucc of the causes 
to be Buch as it is in the generation of a monster, 
the generation of a monster is necessary ; ns all 
the events in the world are when tliey are, that is, 
by an liypothetical necessity, (e) Then he betakes 
himself to his old help, that (!od may punish by 
right of omnipoteuce, though there were no sin. 
The question is not now what God may do, bat 
■what God will do, according to that covenant which 
be hath made with man, J'ac hoc ei vires, do this 
and thou xkali live. Neither doth God punish 
any man contrary to this covenant (Hosea xiii. 9): 
Israel, thy destruction ix from thyseff ; but in 
me is thij help. He that wills not the death of a 
sinner, doth much less will the death of an innocent 
creature. By death or destrnction iu this dis- 
course the only separation of sotil and body is not 
intended, which is a debt of nature, and which 
God, as Lord of life uud death, may justly do, and 
make it not a punishment, but a blessing to the 
parly ; but we understand, the subjecting of the 
creature to eternal torments. Lastly, he tells of 
that benefit which redounds to others from exem- 
plary justice ; which is most true, hut not accord- 
ing to his own grounds. For neither is it justice to 
punish a man for doing that which it was impossi- 
ble always for him not to do ; neither is it lawful lo 
punish an inuocent person, that good may come of 
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svii, St. Paul saith, urilhout the law sin tJt dead ; and 
sin being but a transgression of the faw, there 
can be no action made sm but by tbe law. Tliere- 
fore this opinion, tbmis;h it derive actions essen- 
tially from God, it derives not sins essentially from 
him, bat relatively and by tbe commandment. 
And consequently the opinion of necessity taketh 
not away the nature of sin, but necessitateth that 
action which the law batb made sm. And where- 
as I said the natiu-e of sin consistcth in this, that 
* it is an action proceeding from our will and 
against the law', he alloweth it for true ; and 
therefore he must allow also, that the formal rea- 
son of sin lieth not in the liberty or necessity of 
willing, but in the will itself, necessary or unne- 
cessary, in relation to the law. And whereas he 
limits this truth which he allowed, to this, that the 
late be Just, and the will a free rational will, it 
serves to no jiurpowe ; for 1 have shown before, 
that no law can be unjnst. And it secmeth to me 
that a rational will, if it be not meant of a will 
after deliberation, whether he that deliborateth 
reasonetb aright or not, signifieth nothing. A ra- 
tional man is rightly said ; hut a ralional will, in 
other sense than I have mentioned, is insignifi- 
cant. 

(b) " But supposing, as he doth, that the law 
en}oins things impossible in themselves to be done, 
then it is an unjust and tyrannical law, and the 
transgression of it no sin,*' &c. " And suppof'"* 
likewise, as he doth, that the vr" '« 
termined by special 
then it is not p* 
takes me 'm 
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things impossible in themselves; for so 1 shoald so. xvii. 
say it enjoined contradictories. But I say the law ' ' 
sonietinifs, the law-makers not knowing the secret mnii hii-ki « 
uecessities of things to come, enjoins things made " '""' ' 
impossible by secret and exlriusical causes froui all 
eternity. From this his error he infers, that the 
laws must be unjust and tyrannical, and the trans- 
^rcjision of them uo siu. But be who holds that 
laws can be unjust and tyrannical, will easily find 
pretence enough, under any government in the 
'world, to deny obedience to the laws, unless they 
'he such as he himself mnkcth, or adviscth to be 
made. He says also, that I suppose the will is 
inevitably determined by special influence from 
the first cause. It is true ; saving that senseless 
■word inftuencey which I never used. But bis con- 
sequence, *' then it is not man's will, but God's 
■will", is not true ; for it may be the will both of 
the one and of the other, and yet not by concur- 
rence, as in a league, but by subjection of the will 
of man to the will of God. 

(c) " That which he adds of a judge, is alto- 
gether impertinent as to his defence. Neither is 
a civil judge the proper judge, nor the law of the 
land a proper rule of sin." A judge ia to judge of 
voluntary crimes. He has no commission to look in- 
to the secret causes that make them voluntary. And 
hecaufle the Bishop had said the law cannot justly 
punish a crime that proceedeth from necessity, it 
■was no impertinent answer to say, " the judge 
looks at no higher cause than the will of the 
doer". Aud even this, as he saith, is enough to 
■ *'*•♦ "*he will of the doer did determine 
that the malefactor had liberty 
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to hove kepi ibe law if he would". To which 
autiner, that it proves indeed that tlie malefactor 
Itad liberty tu have kept the law If he would ; but 
it proveth not that he had tlie liberty to have a 
will to keep the law. Nor doth it prose that the 
will of the doer did determiue itself fVeely ; for, 
nothing cat) prove uouscusc. But here you sec 
what the Hishop pursueth in this whole reply— ^~, 
naTiiely, to prove that a niiui hath liberty to do i^fcrf 
he will, whieh I deny not ; and thinks when he halh«=3 
done that, he hath i)roved a man hath liberty to*"~3 
will, which he calls the will's determining of itselSkif 
freely. And whereas he adils, " a judge ought to^:z3 
look at all essential causes" ; it is answer enough t( 
say, he is bound to look at no more than he thinks 
he can see. 

(fi) "Nature never intends the generation of ; 
monttter. If all the causes concur sufficiently, 
perfect creature is produced ; but by reason ol 
the iusuflBcicuoy, or debility, or contrngcnt aberra — 
tion of some of the causes, sometimes a luouster is 
produced." He had no sooner said this, but find- 
ing his error he retracteth it, and confesseth that 
" the causes of a monster were sufficient for the 
production of that wliich was produced, that is, or 
a monster ; otbenivise a monster had nut been 
produced ;" which is all that I intended by suffi- 
ciency of the cause. But whether every sufficicDt 
cause be a ueceasaiy cause or not, he meaneth to 
examine in No. xxxi. In the meantime he 
saitb only, that liberty flows from the sufficiency, 
and contingency from the debility of the cause; 
and leaves out necessity, as if it came from neither. 
I must note also, that where be says nature nc^'cr 





intends the generation of a monster, I understand jjo.xvii. 
hot whctlier by nature he means the Author of . " "" ' 
pature, in which meaning^he derogates from God ;«*■">• "[«"*■ 
or nature itself, ns the universal work of God; ""^*"*' 
and then it is absurd ; for the universe, as one 
ag^e^te of things natural, hath no intention. 
His doctrine tliat followeth concerning the gene- 
ration of monsters, is not worth consideration ; 
therefore I leave it wholly to the judgment of the 
reader. 

(r) *' Then he betakes himself to his old help, 
tliflt God may punish by right of omnijiotence, 
though there were no sin. The question is not, 
now what God may do, but what God will do, 
according to that covenant which he hath made 
with man, Fac hoc et rives, do this and ihon 
shalt live." It is plain (to let pass that he puts 
pnnishment where I put affliction, making a tnie 
sentence false) that if a man do this he shall live, 
and he may do this if he will. In this the Bishop 
and 1 disagree not. This therefore is not the 
question ; but whether the will to do this, or not 
to do this, be in a man's own election. Whereas 
he adds, ' he that wills not the death of a siiiucr, 
doth much less will the deatli of an innocent crea- 
ture' ; he had forgnt for awhile, that both good 
and evil men are by the will of God all mortal; 
but presently corrects himself, and says, he means 
by death, eternal torments, that is to say, eternal 
life, but in torments ; to which I have answered 
once before in this book, and spoken much more 
I amply in another hook, to which the Bishop hath 
"•nation to make an answer, as appeareth by his 
to the reader. That which followeth to the 
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end of this number, hath been urged and answered 
already divers times ; I therefore pass it over. 



NO. xviir. 



TheBUlMr'* 



NO. XVtII. 

" But the patrons of 



J, D, " But the patrons of necessity bein^ 
driven out of the plain field with reason, have cer- 
tain retreats or distinctions which they fly unto 
for refuge. Rrst, they distinffuisb between Stoical 
necessity and Christian necessity, bctvpecu which 
they make a threefold difference. 

" First, say they, the Stoics did subject Jnpiterto 
destiny, but we subject destiny to God. I answer, 
that the Stoical and Christian destiny are one and 
the same i Fafum, quasi rffatum Jocis. Hear 
Seneca: Destiny ig the necessity of all things 
and actions depending upon the tUsposttiott of 
Jupiter, &c. I add, that the Stoics left a greater 
liberty to Jupiter over destiny, than these stoical 
Christians do to God over his decrees, cither for 
the beginnings of things, as Euripides, or for the 
progress of them, as Chrysippus, or at least of the 
circumstances of time and place, as all of them 
generally. So Virgil: Sed trahere et moras ducerCt 
&c. So Osyris in Apuleius, proiniseth him to 
prolong his life, uitra J'ato constituta tentpora^ 
beyond the times set down by the destinies. 

" Next, they say, that the Stoics did hold an 
eternal flnx and necessary connexion of causes : 
but they behi'ved that God doth act prtcter el 
contra nuturam, bexides ami against nature. 
I much material whether 

til • God, or to the stars, 

(.» ^9L so as they establish 

do not only cod* 
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clemn the ground or foundation of necessity, but so. xviii. 
Tiiuch more necessity itself upon what ground so- i'|">riibi»i.'« 
ever. Either tliey must run into this absurdity, "t^j- 
t.hat the effect is determined, the cause Temaiuing 
undetermined; or else bold such a necessary coa- 
uexion of causes as the Stoics did. 

" Lastly, they say, the Stoics did take away 
liberty and contingeitce, but they admit it. I an- 
swer, what liberty or eontingence was it they ad- 
mit but a titular liberty and an empty shadow of 
crontingeuce, who do profess stiffly that all actions 
ajid events, which either are or shall be, cannot 
A>ut be, nor can be otherwise, after any other 
manner, in any other place, time, number, order, 

measure, nor to any other end, than they are ; and 

that iix respect of Cod determining them to one. 

What a poor ridiculous liberty or continj^ncy is 

this! 

•* Secondly, they distinguish between tlic first 



I 

I 



I 



cause, and the second causes ; they say, that in 
respect of the second causes many things are free, 
hut in respect of the first cause all things are 
necessary. ITiis answer may be taken away two 
Ways, 

" First, so contraries shall be true together : the 
same thing at the same time shall be determined 
to one, and not determined to one ; the same 
thing at the same time must necessarily be, and 
yet may not be. Perhaps they will say, not in the 
same respf(-t. But that which strikes at the root 
of this question is this, if all the causes were only 
collateral, this exception might have some colour : 
hnt where nil the causes being joined together, 
^ordinate one to another, do make but one 
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).xvin. total cause, if any one cause (much more the firsi^C34 
"" in the whole series or subordination of causes he^^x 

t\j. necessary, it netermmes the rest, and without 

doubt makes the cflrcct necessary. Kcccssily or 
liberty is not to be esteemed from one cause, but-^^t 
from all the causes joined together. If one link, 
in a chain be fast, it fastens all the rest. 

" Secondly, I would have them tell mc whether' 
the second causes be predetermined by tbe first -^H 
cause, or not. If it be determined, tlien the effect 

is necessary, even in respect of the second causej!. '■ 

If tbe second cause be not determined, how iij the 
effect determined, the second cause remaining un- 
determined ? Nothiug: cau give tliat to another 
which it hath not itself. IJut say they, neverthe- 
less the pijuur or faculty remaiueth free. True, 
but not in order to the act, if it be once deter- 
mined. It is fi'ee, iu /tfimu divim, but not in 
jteasu compoisiio. When a man holds a bird fast 
ill his hand, is she therefore free to 6y where she 
will, because she bath wings ? Or a man impri- 
soned or fettered, is be therefore fi'ee to walk 
where he will, because he hath feet and a loco- 
motive faculty ? Judge without prejudice, what 
a miserable subterfuge is this which many men 
confide so much in. 



1 



CERTAIN DISTINCTIONS WHICH HE SUPPOSING HAY BR 
BROUGHT TO HIS ARGUMRNTB, ARE RY HIM REMOVED. 

T. H. He saith, " a man may perhaps answer, 
that the uecet^sity of thing."! held by him is not a 
^Stoical necessity, but a Chrisliau necessity," &c., 

' have not used, nor indeed 
Kor do I think any man 



could make StoienI and Cliristinn two kinds of jjo. xviii. 
necessities, ihougli tliey may be two kiuds of doc- i'i„ |,..,„ i, 
trine. Nor have I drawn my answer to his argu- "-i-i?- 
meats from the authority of any sect, but from 
the nature of the things themselves. 

But here I must taki3 notice uf certain wordtt of 
his in this place, as making against his own tenet. 
** Where nil the causes", saitb he, " being joined 
together, and subordinate one to another, do make 
but one total cause^ if any one cause, mucU more 
the first, in the ^vhole scries of subordiuatiou of 
causes be necessary, it determines the rest, and 
without doubt maketh the effect necessary." For 
that which I call the necessary cause of any effect^ 
is the joining together of all causes suhordiimte 
to the first, Into one total cause. If any one of 
those, saith he, especially the first, produce its 
effect necessarily, then all the rest are determined, 
and the effect also necessary. Now, it is mani- 
fest, that the fir^it cause is a necessary cause of 
all the effects that arc next and immediate to it ; 
and tlierefore by his own reason, all effects arc 
necessary. Nor is that distinction of necessary 
in resjject of the first cause, and necessary in re- 
t of second causes, mine ; it does, as he well 
tioteth, imply a contradiction. 

J. D. " Because T. II. (Usavows these two dis- 
tinctions, I have joined them together in one para- 
graph. He likes not the distinction of necessity, 
or destiny, into Stoical and Christian ; no more do 
I. Wc agree in the conclusion, but our motives 
arc diverse. My reason is, because I acknowledge 
no such uecejisity either as the one or as the 
other ; and because I conceive that those Christian 

VOL. V. B 
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MO. xvjii. writers, who do justly detest tlie nnked destiny of 
the Stoics, as fcfiring to fall into those ^oss ab- 
surdities and pernicious consequences whirh flow 
from thence, do yet privily, though perhaps un- 
wittiugly, under another form of expression in- 
troduce it again at the back-door, after they had 
openly cast it out at the fore-door. But T. H. 
rusheth boldly without distinctions, which he ac- 
counts but jargon, and without foresight, upon 
the grossest destiny of all others, that is, that of 
the Stoics. He confesseth, that "they may he 
two kinds of doctrine." May be : Nay, they are ; 
without all pcradvcuture. And he himself is the 
first who bears the name of a Christian, that I 
have read, that hath raised this sleeping ghost 
out of its grave, and set it out in its true colours. 
But yet he likes not tlie names of Stoical and 
Christian destiny. I do not blame him, though he 
would not willingly he accounted a Stoic. To ad- 
mit the thing, and quarrel about the name, is to 
make ourselves ridiculous. Whv midit not I first 
call that kind of de-stiny which is maintained by 
Cliristians, Christian destiny : and that other main- 
tained by Stoics, Stoical destiny ? But I am not 
the inventor of the term. If he had been as care- 
ftil in reading other men's opinions, as he is confi- 
dent in setting down his own, he might have found 
not only the thing, but the mime itself often used. 
But if the name o(Jatum Chrlstianurn do offend 
him, let him call it with Lipsius, /a/MWi verum: 
who divides destiny into four kinds: I. mathe- 
matical or astrological destiny : 2. natural des- 
tiny : 3. Stoical or violent destiny : and 4. true 
destiny ; which he colls, ordinarily, nosfrum, our 
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(lestiuy, that is, of Christians; B.nd /atum pinm, no. xviii. 
that is, godly destiny ; and defines it just as T. H. 
doth his destiny, to be (a) a series or order of caosce f^pi/- 
depending upou the divine cotmscl (De Corutantia, 
lib. I. cap. xvii. xviii. xix). Though he be more cau- 
telouR than T. H. to decHne those rocks which some 
others have made shipwreck upon, yet the divines 
thought he came too near them ; as appears by his 
Epistle to the Reader in a later edition, and hy 
that note in the margin of hia twentieth chapter, 
' Whatsoever I dispute here, I submit to the judg- 
ment of the wise, and being admouished I will 
convert it ; one may convince me of error, but 
not of obstinacy.' So fearful was he to over-shoot 
himself; and yet he maintained both true liberty 
Aud true contingency. T. H. saith, 'he hath not 
lucked his answer from any sect' ; and I say, so 
^uch the worse. It is better to be the disciple of 
jan old sect, than the ring-leader of a new. 

{h) " C'oueeruiug the other distinction, of liberty 
in respect of the first cause, and liberty in rc- 
Bpect of the second cau.tes ; though he will not 
see that which it concerned him to answer, like 
those old Lamife, which could put out their eyes 
nrheu they list ; as, namely, that the faculty of 
vrilling, when it is determined in order to the act, 
which is all the frL-edom that he ncknowlcdgt:th), 
but like the freedom of a bird when she is first 

a man's hand, &c. : yet he hath espied another 
;hing wherein 1 contradict myself, because I affirm, 
lat if any one cause in the whole series of causes, 
ntich more the first cause, be necessary, it deter- 
nineth the rest. But, saith he, Mt is manifest that 
e first cause is a necessary cause of all the 
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Ko. xviir. effects that are next'. I am glad ; yet it Is not I 
who contratliLt inyBelf, hut it is some of Ins Mani- 
fest /ruths -whioh I contradict ; that ' the 6rst 
cause is a necessary cause of all effects' ; which I 
say is a manifest falsehood. Those things which 
God wills without himself, he wills freely, not ne- 
cessarily. Whatsoever cause acts or works neces- 
sarily, doth act or work all that it can do, or all 
that is in its power. But it is evident that God 
dotli not all tliingK without himself, which he can 
do, or which he hath power to do. He could have 
raised iip children unto Abraham of the very 
stones which were upon the banks of Jordan 
(Luke iii. 8} ; but he did not. He could have sent 
twelve legions of angels to the succour of Christ, 
(Motth. xsvi. 53) ; but he did not. God can make 
T. H. live the years of Methuselah ; but it is not 
necessary that he shall do so, nor probable that he 
will do so. The productive power of God is iu6- 
nite, but the whole created world is finite. And, 
therefore God might still produce more, if it 
pleased him. But thus it is, when men go on in a 
confnsed way, and will admit no distinctions. If 
T. H. had cousidereil the differeuce between a ne- 
cessary being, and a neceseary cause, or between 
those actions of God which are immanent within 
himself, and the trausieiit works of God which 
are extrinsical without himself; he would never 
have proposed such an erideut error for a mani- 
fest truth. Qui pauca considerat, facile pro- 
mmtiat" 



i^NlM.%D VERSIONS CPON TUB BISHOPS KePLIT KO. XVIII. 

The Bisliop, supposing I had taken my opinion 
from the authority of the Stoic philosophers, not 



from my own meditation, falieth into dispute against no. xviit. 
the Stoics : whereof I might, if I pleased, take no a^,„^'^ '' 
notice, but pass over to No. xix. But that he *>«"' «p»n "i* 
may know I have considered their doctrine con- »"tj' 
cerniug fate, I think tit to say thus mnch, that 
their error cousistcth not in the opinion of fate, 
but in feigning of a false (Jod. When therefore 
they say, Julum est vffatum Jovis, they say no 
more but thatyw^^ is the word of Jupiter. If 
they had said it had been the word of the true 
God, I should not have perceived anything in it to 
contradict ; because I hold, as most Christians do, 
that the whole world was made, and is now 
governed by the word of God, which bringclh a 
necessity of all things and actions to depend upon 
the Divine disposition. Nor do I see cause to find 
fault with thiit, as he does, which is said by Lip- 
sius, that {a) fate is a series or order of eausea 
depending upon the Divine counsel ; though the 
divines tbotight he came too near the rocks, as he 
thinks I do now. And the reason why he was 
cautelous, was, because being a member of the 
Romish Church he had little confidence in the 
judgment and lenity of the Romish clergy ; and 
not becaase he thouglit he had over-shot himself. 
(b) " Concerning tlie other distiuctiou, of liberty 
in respect of the first cause, and liberty in re- 
spect of the second causes, though he will not 
sec that which it coucemcd him to answer, &c.", 
" as, namely, that the faculty of willing, &c." I 
answer, that distinction he allegcth, not to be 
mine, but the Stoics' ; and therefore I had no 
reason to take notice of it ; for he disputeth not 
again.H me, but others. And whereas he says, it 
concerned me to make that answer which he hatb 
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NO.xvitt. set down In the words foUowlug ; I cannot conceive 
how it coucemeth me (whatsoever it may do some- 
body else) to speak absurdly. 

I said that the first cause is a necessary cause of 
all the effects that are next aud immediate to it ; 
which cannot be doubted, and though he deny it, 
he docs not disprove it. For wlien he says, '* those 
things which God wills without himself, he wills 
fret^ly and not necessarily" ; he says rashly, and 
untruly. Rashly, because there is nothing with- 
oitt God, who is injinite, in whom are all th'tngt^ 
and in whom ive Ihi', move, ttnd hate our be' 
ing ; and untnily, because whatsoever God fore- 
knew from eternity, he willed from eternity, and 
therefore necessarily. But against this be ai^eth 
tJius : " Whatsoever cause nets or works necessa- 
rily, doth work or act all that it can do, or all that 
is in* its power; but it is evident that God doth 
not all things which he can do," &c. In things 
inanimate, the action i.s always according to the 
extent of its power; not taking in the power of 
willing, because they have it not. But in those 
things that have will, the action is according to 
the whole power, will and all. It is true, that God 
doth uot all things that be can do if he will ; but that 
he can will that which he hath not willed from all 
eternity, 1 deny ; unless that he can not only teill a 
change, but also change his ictll^ which all divines 
say is immutable ; and then they must needs be 
necessary effects, that proceed from God. And 
his texts, God could hare raised up children u»io 
Ahraham^ &c. ; and ^cni tieehe legions of an- 
gels, &c., make nothing against the necessity of 
those actions, which from the first cause proceed 
itjtmediatelt/. 



I 
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Thirdly, they diatinguish between liber- no. xix. 
ty from compulsion, luid liberty from iiecessita- thMi^. 
tion. The will, say they, is free from compulsion, ">''?■ 
but not free from neceasitation. And this they 
fortify with two reasons. First, because it is 
granted by all divines, that hypothetical neces- 
sity^ or necessity upon a supposition, may consist 
with liberty. Secondly, because God and the 
good angels do good necessarily, and yet are 
more free than wc. To the first reason, I confess 
that necessity upon a supposition may sometimes 
iconsist with true liberty, as when it signifies only 
an infallible certitude of the understanding in 
that which it knows to be, or that it Bhall be. 
But if the supposition be not in the agent's power, 
nor depend upon nnything^ that is in his power ; if 
there be an exterior antecedent cause which doth 
necessitate the effect ; to call tins free, is to be mad 
with reason. 

( *'To the second reason, I confess that God and 
the good augels are more free than we are, that is, 
intensively in the degree of freedom, but not ex- 
tensively in the latitude of the object ; according to 
|B liberty of exercise, but not of specification. A 
liberty of exercise, that is, to do or not to do, may 
boosiat well with a necessity of specification, or a 
determination to the doing of good. Hut a liberty 
bf exercise, and a necessity of exercise, a liberty 
itf specification, and a necessity of specification, 
Bre not compatible, nor can consist together. He 
lat is antecedently necessitated to do evil, is not 
to do good. So this instance is nothing at all 
the purjjose." 



T. II. But the dUtiiiatiou of free, into free from 
eoropuluiou, and free from necesiiitntioa, I acknow- 
ledge. For to he free from compulsion, is to do a 
tiling so as terror be not the cause of his will to 
do it. For a man is then only said to be com- 
pelled, \vheu fear makes him willing to it ; as when 
u man wiUinsrly throws his goods into the sea to 
save himself, or submits to his enemy for fear of 
being killed. Thus all men that do anything from 
love, or revenge, or Inst, are free from compulsion ; 
and yet their actions may be as necessary as those 
which are done upon compulsion. For sometimes 
other |Missious work as forcibly as fear ; but free 
from necessitation I say nothing ran be. And it 
is that which ho undertook to disprove. This 
distiuetiou, he says, useth to be fortified by two 
reasons. But they are not mine. The first, he 
says, is, " that it is grauted by all divines, that an 
hyi»otheticaI necessity, or necessity npon supposi- 
tion, may stand with Ubert)'". That you may un- 
derstand this, I will give you an example of hypo- 
thetical necessity. If I xhall /icr, I skali eat ; this 
is an hypothetical necessity. Indeed, it is a ne- 
pessar\' proposition ; that is to say, it is necessary 
that that proposition should be true, whensoever 
uttered ; but it is not the necessity of the things 
nor is it therefore necessary, that the man shall 
live, or ttiat the man shall eat. I do not use 
to fortify my distinctions nith such reasons. Let 
n confhte them as he will, it contents me. But 
frould have your Lordship take notice berebjt 
V on easy and plain thing, hoc withnl false, maf ' 
with the ^rave usage of such words as Aypo- 
!|Oi/ mecf**ify, and Hec^f*ity upon *iipposi/ioM, 
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and such like tenns of Schoolmen, obacnred add no.xix. 
made to seem profouud learning. ■^;:^^. 

The second reason that may confirm the distinc- »^'j- 
tion of free from compulsion, and free from neces- 
sitation, he says, is tiiat ' God and good anj^L-ls do 
good necessarily, and yet arc more free than we". 
This reason, though I had no need of it, yet I 
think it so far forth good, as it is true that God 
and good angels do good necessarily, and yet are 
free. Bnt because I find not in the articles of our 
iaith, nor in the decrees of our Church, set down 
in what manner 1 am to conceive God and good 
angels to work by necessity, or in what sense they 
work freely, I suspend my sentence in that point ; 
and am content that there may be a freedom from 
compulsion, and yet no freedom from necessita- 
tion, as bath been proved in that, that a man may 
be necessitated to some actions without threats 
and -without fear of danger. But bow he can 
avoid the consisting together of freedom and ne- 
cessity, supposing God and good angels are freer 
than men and yet do good necessarily, that wc 
must now examine. 

" I confess," snith he, " that God and good an- 
gels are more free than we, that is, intensively in 
degree of freedom, not extensively in the latitude 
of the object, according to a liberty of exercise, 
not of specification." Again we have here two 
distinctions that are no distinctions, but made to 
seem so by terms invented, by 1 know not whom, 
to cover ignorance, and blind the understanding 
of the reader. For it cannot be conceived that 
there is any liberty greater than for a man to do 
what he will, and to forbear what he will. One 
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NO. .\]jc. heat may be more intensive than another, bat not 
one liberty than another. He that can do what 
be will, hath all liberty possible ; and he that can- 
not, has none at all. Also liberty (as he Kiys the 
Schools call it) of exercise, which is, as I have 
said before, a Hberty to do or not to do, cannot be 
without a liberty, which they call of specification ; M 
that is to say, a liberty to do or not to do this or 
that in particular. For bow can a man conceive, 
that he has liberty to do any thing, that hath not 
liberty to do this, or that, or somewhat in pai^cu- 
lar ? If a man be forbidden in Lent to eat this, 
and that, and every other particular kind of flesh, 
how can he be understood to have a liberty to eat 
flesh, more than he that hath no license at all ? ■ 

You may by this again see the vanity of dis- 
tinctious used in the Schools ; and I do not doubt 
but that the imposing of them by authority off 
doctors in the Church, hath been a great cause 
that men have laboured, though by sedition and 
evil courses, to shake them oiF ; for, nothing is 
more apt to beget hatred, than the tyrannising 
over man's reason and understanding, especially ■ 
when it is done, not by the Scripture, but by pre- 
tence of learning, auil more judgment thau that 
of other men. fl 

J. D. " Me who will speak with some of our 
great undertakers about tlie grounds of learning, 
had need either to speak by an interpreter, or to 
learn a new language (I dare not call it jai^on or B 
canting) lately devised, not to set forth the truth, 
hut to conceal falsehood. He must learn a new 
liberty, a new necessity, a new contingency, a new 
sufficiency, a new s])outaucity, a new kind of deli- 



beration, a new kind of election, a new eternity, a no. xix. 
neiv compulsion, anil in conclusion, a new nothing, t^, ujd„„, 
(a) This proposition, the tcill is free, may be un- »pIj- 
derstood in two senses ; either that the will is not 
compelled, or that the will is not always necessi- 
tated ; for if it be ordinarily, or at any time free 
from uecessltatiou, my assertion is true, that there 
is freedom from necessity. The former sense, that 
the will is not compelled, is acknowledged by all 
the world as a truth undeniable : voluntas non 
cogitur. For if the will may be compelled, then 
it may both nill and uot will the same thiu^ at the 
same time, under the same notion ; but this im- 
plies a contradiction. Yet this author, like the 
good woman whom her husband sought up the 
stream when she was drowned upon pretence that 
Vihen she was living she used to go contrary 
courses to all other people, holds, that true com- 
pulsion and fear may make a man will that which 
he doth not will, that is, in his sense may compel 
the will : " aa when a man willingly throws his 
goods into the sea to save himself, or submits 
to bis cuemy for fear of being killed", I answer, 
that T. H. mistakes sundry ways in this discourse. 
{b) " First, he erreth in this, to think that 
actions proceeding from fear are properly com- 
pulsory actious : which in truth are not oidy volun- 
tary, but free actions; neither compelled, nor so 
much as physically necessitated. Another man, 
at the same time, in the same ship, in the same 
storm, may choose, and the same individual man 
otherwise advised might choose not, to throw his 
goods overboard. It is the man himself, who 
cbouseth freely this means tu preserve his life. It 
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is true, that if he were not in such a coiidition, or 
if he were freed from the grounds of his present 
fears, he would not choose neither the casting of 
his goods into the sea, nor the submitting to his 
enemy. But considering the present exigence of 
his aifairs, reason dictates to him, that of two 
inconveniences the less is to be chosen, as a com- 
parative good. Neither doth he will this course 
as the end or direct object of his desires, but as the 
means to attain his end. And what fear doth in 
these cases, love, hope, hatred, S:c. may do in 
other cases ; that is, may occasion a man to elect 
those means to obtain his willed end, which other- 
wise he would not elect. As Jacob, to sen-e seven 
years more, rather than not to enjoy his beloved 
Rachel. The merehaut, to liazard himself upon 
the rough seas in hope of protit. Passions may be 
80 violent, that they may necessitate the will, that 
18, when they prevent deliberations ; but this is 
rarely, and then the will is not free. But they 
never properly compel it. That which is com- 
pelled, is against the will ; and that which is 
against the will, is not willed. 

(r) " Secondly, T. H. errs in this also, where he 
saith, that ' a man is then only said to be com- 
pelled, when fear makes him willing to an action* : 
as if force were not more prevalent with a man, 
than fear. We must know therefore, that this 
word compelled is taken two ways : sometimes 
improperly, that is, when a man is moved or oc- 
casioned by threats or fear, or any passion, to do 
that which he would not have done, if those threats 
or that passion had not been. Sometimes it is 
taken properly ; when wc do any thing against 
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our own inclination, moved by an external cause, no. xxx. 
the will not consenting nor concurring, but re- 
sisting as much as it can. As in a rape, or when 
a Christian is drawn or carried by violence to the 
idol's temple. Or as in the case of St. Peter (John 
Xii. 18) : Another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thoxt wouldest not. This is that com- 
pulsion, which is understood when we say, the will 
may be letted, or changed, or necessitated, or that 
the imperate actions of the will, that is the ac- 
tions of the inferior faeulties which are ordinarily 
moved by the will, may be compelled : but tliat 
the immanent actions of the will, that is, to will, 
to choose, cannot be compelled ; because it is the 
nature of an action properly compelled, to be done 
by au extrinsical cause, without the concurrence 
of the will. 

(d) " Thirdly, the question is not, whether all 
the actions of a man be free, but whether they be 
ordinarily free. Suppose some ]ias.siuns are so 
sudden and violent, that they surprise a man, 
and betray the snccouns of the soul, and prevent 
deliberation ; as we see in some motus primo primi, 
or anti[>athles, how some men will run apon the 
most dangerous objects, upon the first view of a 
loathed creature, without any power to contain 
themselves. Such actions as these, as they arc 
not ordinary, so they are not free ; because there is 
no deliberation nor election. But where delibera- 
tion and election arc, asi when a man throws his 
goods overboard to save the ship, or submits to 
hia enemy to save his life, there is always true 
liberty. 

Though T. H. slight the two reasons which I 
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protluce in favour of his cause, yet they who urged 
them deserved not to be slighted, unless it were 
because tliey were School-men. The former rea- 
son h [hu» fn-imed : a necessity of supposition 
may consist with true liberty. But that necessity 
which flows from the natural and extrinsical deter- 
mination of the will, is a necessity of supposition 
To this, my answer is in effectj that (p) a necessit 
of supposition is of two kinds. Sometimes the 
thing supposed is in the power of the agent to do^ 
or not to do. As for a Romish priest to vow con-^ 
tinence, upon supposition that he be a Romish.' 
priest, is necessary ; but because it was in hia» 
power to be a priest or not to be a priest, there- 
fore his vow is a free act. So supposing a man to 
have taken physic, it is necessary that he keep at;. 
home ; yet because it was in his power to take a. 
medicine or not to take it, therefore his keeping at ■ 
home is free. Ag:aiu, sometimes the thing sup- 
posed is not in the power of the agent to do, or 
not to do. Supposing a man to be extremely sick, 
it is necessar)' that he keep at home ; or suppos- ■ 
ing that a man hath a natural antipathy against a 
cat, he runs necessarily away so soon as he sees 
her : because this antipathy, and this sickness, are 
not in the power of the party affected, therefore 
these acts are not free. Jacob blessed his sons, 
Balaam blessed Israel ; these two acts being done, 
arc both necessary upon supposition. But it was 
in Jacob's power, not to have blessed his sous ; so 
was it not in Balaam's power, not to have bUfssed 
Israel (Numb. xxii. 38). Jacob's will was deter- 
mined by himself; Balaam's will was physically de- 
termined by God. Therefore Jacob's benediction 
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proceeded from his own free election ; and Ba- no. xix. 
laam's from God's determination. So was Caiphas* 
prophecy (John xi. 51) : therefore the text saith, 
he spake not of himself. To this T. H. saith 
nothing ; but only declareth by an impertinent 
instance, what hypothetical signifies ; and then 
ftd\iseth your Lordship, to take notice how errors 
and i^^orance may be cloaked under grave scholas- 
tic terms. And I do likewise intreat your Lord- 
ship to take notiee, that the greatest fraud and 
cheatini; hirks commoDly under the pretence of 
plain dealing. Wc see jugglers commonly strip up 
their sleeves, and promise extraordinary fair deal- 
ing, before they begin to play their tricks. 

" Couceniiug the second argument drawn from 
the liberty of Cod and tiie good angels ; as I can- 
not but approve his modesty, in ' suspending his 
judgment concerning the manner how <3od and the 
good angels do work necessarily or freely, because 
he finds it not set down in the Articles of our 
faith, or the decrees of our Church*, especially in 
this age, which is so full of atheism, and of those 
scoffers which St. Peter prophesied of, (2 Pet. iii. 3), 
who neither believe that there is God or angels, or 
that they have a soul, but only as salt, to keep 
their bodies from putrifaction ; so I can by no 
means asseut unto him in that which follows, that 
is to say, that he hath proved that liberty and ne- 
cessity of the same kind may consist together, that 
is, a liberty of exercise with a necessity of exer- 
cise, or a liberty of specification with a necessity 
of specification. Tliose actions which he saith are 
necessitated by passion, are for the most part dic- 
tated by reason, either truly or apparently right. 
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and resolved by the will itself. But it troubles 
him, thnt I suy tlmt God and the good angels are 
more free than men, Intetisivety in the degree of 
frt'cdom, but not cxtt-nsively in the latitudt of the 
object, according to a liberty of exercise, but not 
of specification : which he saith are no distinctions, 
but terms invented to cover ignorance. Good 
words. Doth he only sec ? Are all other men stark, h 
blind ? liy his favour, tliey are true and necessary^B 
distinctions ; and if he alone do not conceiA'e them ^. 
it is because distinctions, as all other things, bavt 
their fates, according to the capacities or preju- 
dices of their readers. But he urgeth two rea.son$ - 
' One heat,' saith he, ' may be more intensive tbai^K 
another, but not one liberty than another." Whj^^ 
not, 1 wonder f Nothing is more proper to a mai^ 
thai) reason ; yet a man is more rational than i^ 
child, and one man more rational than another^ 
tliat is, in resjwct of the use and exercise of rea- 
son. As there arc degrees of understanding, so 
there are of liberty. The good angels have clearer 
understandings than we, and tliey are not hindered 
with passions as we, and by consequence they have 
more use of liberty than we. (y*) His second 
reason is : ' he thnt can do what he will, hath all 
liberty, and he that cannot do what he will, bath 
no liberty*. If this be tnie, then there are no de* 
greej* of liberty indeed. But this which he calls 
liberty, is rather an omnipotence than a liberty to 
do whatsoever be will. A u&n is free to shoot, or 
cot to shoot, althonsb he cannot hit the white 
whensoever he would. We do good freely, bnt 
witb more difficulty and relnctance than the good 
S[»rit5. The more rational, and the less sensual 



the will is, the greater is the de^ee of Uherty. 
His other exception against liberty of exercise, and 
liberty of specification, is a mere mistake, which 
grows merely from not rightly understanding what 
liberty of sjiecification, or contrariety is. A liberty 
of specification, saith he, is a liberty to do or net 
to do this or that in particular. Upon better 
advice he will find, that this which be calls a liberty 
of specification, is a liberty of contradiction, and 
not of speeificjitiou, nor of coutrariety. To be 
free to do or not to do this or that particular 
good, is a liberty of contradiction ; so likewise, to 
be free to do or not to do this or that particular 
evil. But to be free to do both good and evil, is 
a liberty of contrariety, which extends to contrary 
objects or to diverse kind of things. So his rea- 
son to prov« that a liberty of exercise cannot be 
without a liberty of specification, falls flat to the 
ground : and he may lay aside his lenten licence 
for another oeeasion. I am ashamed to insist 
upon these things, which are so evident that no 
man can question them who doth understand 
them. 

(g) " And here he falls into another invective 
against distinctions and scholastical expressions, 
and the * doctors of the Church, who by tbis means 
tyrannized over tlie understandings of other men.' 
What a presumption is this, for one private man, 
who will not allow huuian liberty to others, to as- 
sume to bimself such a licence to control so ma- 
gistrnlly, and to censure of gross ignorance and 
tyrannising over men's judgments, yea, as causes 
of the troubles and tumults which are in the world, 
the doctors of the Church m general, who have 
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J, XIX. flourished in all ages and all places, only for a fe 

necessary and innorcnt distinetions. Truly, said. 
Plutarch, that a mre eye is offended with the Iljcht 
of the sun. (/i) What then, must the l(^cians lay 
aside their fir^t and second intentions, their ab- 
stracts and coneretes, their subjects and predicates, 
their modes and fi,[>:iires, their method syiithelie 
and analytic, their fallacies of composition and 
division, &c. ? Must the moral philosopher quit 
his means and extremes, his prhtcipia congenita et 
acfjuhlta, his liberty of contradiction and contra- 
riety, bis necessity absolute and hypothetical, &c. ? 
Must the natural philosopher give over his inten- 
tional species, his understanding agent and patient, 
his receptive and educlive power of the matter, 
his qualities injnstp or influx^, sifmboltP or dingym- 
bol<c, his temperament adponUu/i and ad justitiam, 
his parts homogencoUB and beterogeueous, his sym- 
patbies and antipathies, his aiiti peri stasis, &c. f 
Must the :istrologer and the geographer leave their 
apo^<eum and perigo'Hm, their artic and autartie 
poles, their equator, zodiac, zenith, meridian, ho- 
rizon, zones, &c.f Must themiitliematician, the me- 
taphysician, and the divine, relinquish all their terms 
of art and proper idiotisms, because they do not re- 
lish with T. H.'s palate ? Hut he will say, they are 
obscure expressions. What marvel is it, when the 
things themselves are more obscure t Let him put 
them into as plain Knglish as he can, and they sludl 
be never a whit the better understood by those 
who want all grounds of learning. Nothing is 
clearer than mathematical demonstration : yet let 
one who is altogether ignorant in mathematics 
hear it, aud he will hold it to be as T. H. terms 
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these distinctions, pUin fhstian or jargon. Every 
Rrt or profession hath its proper mysteries and 
expression s, which are well known to the sons of 
art, not so to strangers. Let him consult with 
military men, with physicians, with navigators ; and 
he shall find this true by experience. Let him go 
on shipboard, and the mariners will not leave their 
Klarfntard luA /arhoartJjhfimum thev plense not 
hira, or because he accounts it gibberish. No, uo : 
it is not the School divines, but innovators and se- 
ditious orators, who are the true causes of the pre- 
sent trouble-s of Ruroi>e. (i) T. H, hath forgotten 
what he said in bis book, De Che, eap. xii. : ' that 
it is a »editioux opinion, to teach that the know- 
ledge of good and evil behugx to private perxo/ui': 
and rap. xvii. * that in questions of faith, the ci- 
vil magistrates ought to consult with ecclesiastical 
doctors, to whom God's blessing is derived by im- 
position of hands so as not to be deceived in ne- 
cessary truths, to whom our Saviour hath promised 
iufallibility.' These are the very men whom he 
traduceth here. There he ascribes mfollibility to 
them ; here he accuseth them of gross superstitious 
ignorance. There he attributes too much to thcui ; 
here he attributes too little. Both there mid here 
he takes too much upon him ; (1 Cor. xiv. 33) : 
The spirits of' the prophets are subject to the 
propltetJt" 

ANIN.^DVl:US10NS UPON TUb BISIIOp's SBPLY NO. XIX. 

{a) " This proposition, the ieill ix free, may 
be understood in two senses : either that the will is 
not compLlled, or that the will is nut always neces- 
sitated, &e. The former sense, that the will is not 
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NO. XIX. compelled, is acknowledged by all the world as 
^"^;,^" truth undeniable." I never said the will is cant' - 

mSo''C^^ p^Werf, but do agree witU the rest of the world 

ill gnintitiff that it is not eompelied. It is an ab 

surd speech to Ray it is compelled, but not 
say it is necessitated, or a necessary effect of som* 
cause. When the fire lieateth, it doth not compel 
heat ; so likewise when some cause maketh the wUl 
to anythiug, it doth not compel it. Many thtn^ 
may compel a man to do an action, in producing — : 
the will ; but that is not a compelling of the wi/^ 
but of the man. That which I call necessitation, 
is the effecting and creating of that will which ■was 
not before, not a compelling of a will already exis- 
tent. The necessitation or creation of the wtl), is the 
same thing with the compulsion of the man, gaving 
that we commonly use the word compulsion, in those 
actions which proceed from terror. And thci-efore 
this distinction Is of no use ; and that raving^ which 
followeth immediately after it, is nothing to the 
question, whether the trill he free, though it be to 
the question, whether the man be free. 

(6) '* First he erreth in this, to think that ac- 
tions proceeding from fear are properly compuU 
sory actions ; which in truth are not only voluntary, 
but free actions." I never said nor doubted, but 
such actions were both voluntary and free ; for 
he that doth any thing for fear, though he say 
truly he was compelled to it, yet we deny not that 
he had election to do or not to do, and conse- 
quently that he was a voUiutary and free agent. 
But this hinders not, but that the terror might be 
a necessary cause of his election of that whidi 
otherwise he would not have elected, miless some 



other potent cause mude it necessary he should no. xix. 
elect the contrary. And therefore, in the same j^^^i'„~ " 
ship, in the same stono, one man may be ueccssi- "*"■• "p"" "I' 
tated to throw his goods overboard, and another 
man to keep them within the ship ; atid the same 
mau in a like storm be otherwise advised, if all the 
causes be not Uke. But that the same individual 
man, as the Bishop says, that chose to throw his 
good^ overboard, mi^ht chose not to throw his 
gooda overboard, I cannot conceive ; unless a man. 
can choose to throw overboard and not to throw 
overboard, or be so advised and otherwise ad- 
vised, all at once. 

(e) " Secondly, T. H. errs in tliis also, where he 
saith. that ' a mau is then only said to be com- 
pelled, when fear makes him willing to an action.* 
As if force were not more prevalent with a man 
than fear,** &c. When I said^wr, I think no man 
can doubt but the fenr of force was understood. I 
cannot see therefore what quarrel he could justly 
take, at saying that a mau is compelled by fear 
only ; unle^ he think it may be called compulsion 
when a man by force, seizing on another man's 
limbs, moveth them as himself, not as the other 
mau plcaseth. But this is not the meaning of com- 
pulsion : neither is the action so done, the action 
of him that suffereth, but of him that UReth the 
force. But this, as if it were a question of the 
propriety of the English tongue, the Bishop de- 
nies; and says when a man is moved by fear, it is 
improperly said he is compelled. But when a 
man is moved by an external cause, the will resist- 
ing us much as it can, then he says, he is properly 
ss^ to be compelled ; as In a rape, or when a 
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NO. XIX. Christian is drawn or carried by violence to th e 
, , ~' idol's temple. Insomuch ns by this distinctiun it— =: 
«iH-u !>« were very proper English to say, that a stone were -^^ 
"^"^^ conijwlled when it is thrown, or a man when he 
is carried in a cart. For my part, I uiideretautl 
compulsiou to be used rij^htly of livtii|^ creatares 
only, which arc moved only by their own ainmal 
motion, in such manner a.s they wonid not be 
moved without the fear. But of this dispute the 
English and well-bred render Is the proper judge. 

(if) '* Thirdly, the question is not, whether all 
the actions of a man be free, hut whether they be 
ordinarily free." Is it impossible for the Bishop 
to remember the qnestiou, which is whether a 
man be free to will ¥ Did I ever say, that no ac- 
tiutis of a man are free "i On the contrary, I say 
that all his voluntary actions arc free, even tliose 
also to which he is compelled by fear. But it 
does not therefore follow but that the will, from 
whence those actions and their election proceed, 
may have ucccssarj- causes, against which he hath 
never yet said anything. That which followetb 
immediately, is not offered as a proof, but as expli- 
cation, how the passions of a man surprise him ; 
therefore I let it pass, noting only that he ux- 
poandeth tnotus prima primi, which I understood 
not before, by the word antiputhy. 

(c) " A necessity of supposition is of two kinds; 
sometimes a thing supposed, is in the po^ver of the 
agent to do or not to do, &c. ; sometimes a thing 
supposed, is not in the power of the agent to do or 
not to do," k.Q. 

When the necessity is of the former kind of sup- 
position, then, he sa^s, freedom may consist with 



thia necessity, iu the latter seuse that it cannot, no. six. 
And to use his owu itislaiices, to vow continence . ""? ' 
in a Romish priest, upon supposition that he is a ■J«>» "P"" ii" 
Romish priest, is a necessary act, because it was in 
his power to be a priest or not. On the other 
side, supposing a man having a natural antipathy 
against a cat ; because this anti]>athy is not in the 
power of the party affected, therefore the run- 
ning away from the cat is no free act. 

I deny not but that it is a free act of the Romish 
priest to vow continence, not upon the supposition 
thnt lie wa:> a Romish priest, but bccaiutc he had 
not done it unless he would ; if be had not been a 
Romish priest, it had been all one to the freedom 
of his act. Nor is hiB ])riPsthood anything to the 
necessity of his vow, saving that if he would not 
hare vowed he sliould not have been made a 
priest. There was an antecedent necessity iu the 
causes eAtrinsiual ; tirst, that he should have the 
will to be a priest, and then consequt-utly that he 
should have the will to vow. jVgaiust this he 
alle^eth nothing. Then for his cat, the man's 
running from it is a free act, as being voluntary, 
and arising from a fal^e apprehension (which 
nevertheless he cannot help) of Bomc hurt or 
other the cat may do him. And therefore the 
act is as free as the act of him that throweth his 
goods into the tsea. So likewise the act of Jacob 
in ble&>iug his ^ons, and the act of Ualoam in 
blessing Israel, are cqimlly free and equally vo- 
luntary, yet equally determined by God, who is 
the author of all blessiuf^, and framed the will of 
both of them to bless, and whose will, as St, Paul 
soith, cuunot be resisted. Therefore both their 




>. XIX. actions were necessitated equally ; and, because; 
tliey were voUmtary, equally free. As for Caipbas' 
"d^^iTIi^'.iw his prophecy, which the text saith h^ spake not oj 
Buii»p.rr,.i7 fj-fjf^^/j'^ j(. ^.Q3 necessary ; first, because it was by 

the supernatural gift of God to the high-priests, aa 
sovereigns of the commonwealth of the Jews, to 
speak to the people as from the mouth of God, 
that is to say, to prophecy ; and secondly, when- 
soever he did speak not as from God, but as from 
himself, it was nevertlieless necessary he should 
do an, not that he might not have been silent if he 
would, but because his will to speak was antece- 
dently determined to what he should speak from 
all eternity, which he hath yet brought no argu- 
ment to contradict. 

He approveth my modesty iu suspending my 
judgment concerning the manner how the good 
angels do work, necessarily or freely, because I 
find it not set dowu in the articles of our faith, 
nor iu the decrees of our Church. But he useth 
not the same modesty himself. For whereas he 
can fipprtUeud neither the nature of God nor of 
angels, nor conceive what kind of thing it is 
which in them he calleth will, he nevertheless 
takes upon him to attribute to them liberty of ex- 
ercise, and to deny them a liberty vf specijica- 
tiott ; to grant them a more intensive liberty tliau 
we have, but not a more extensive ; using, not in- 
congruQUsly, in the incomprehensibility of the sub- 
ject iucomprehensible terms, as liberty of exer- 
cise and liberty of specification, and degrees of 
intension in liberty ; as if one liberty, like heat, 
might be more intensive than another. It is tnie 
that there is greater Liberty iu a large than in a 
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Straight prison, but one of those liberties ia not no. xix. 
more intense than the other. . ' ?" ' 

([/I) " His second reason is, he that can do »">« «]"<">«' 
what he iciN, hath ail liberty, and he that '* —^ 
cannot do what he w'tlly hath no liberty. If 
this be true, then there are no de^ees of liberty 
indeed. But this which he calls liberty, is ra- 
ther an omnipotence than a liberty." It U one 
tiling to say a man hath liberty to do what he will, 
ajid another thing to say he hath power to do 
what he will. A man that is bound, would say 
readily he hath not the liberty to walk ; but he will 
not say he wants the power. But the sick man 
I will say he wants the power to walk, but not the 
liberty. This is, as I conceive, to speak the Eng- 
lish tongue : and consequently an Englishman 
will not say, the liberty to du what he will, but the 
power to do what he will, is omnipotence. And 
therefore either I or the Bishop understand not 
English. Whereas he adds that I mistake the 
meaning of the words iiberfy of speciji cation^ I am 
sare that lu that way wherein I expound them, 
there is no absurdity. But if he say, I understand 
not what the Schoolmen mean by it, I will not 
contend with him ; for I tliink they know not 
what they mean themselves. 

{g) " And here he falls into another invective 
against distinctions and scliolastical expressions, 
and the doctors of the Church, who by this means 
tyrannized over the understanding of other men. 
What a presumption is this, for one private man," 
&c. Tliat he may know I am no enemy to intelli- 
gible distinctions, I also will use a distinction in 
the defence of myself against this his accusation. 
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NO, xrx. I **y therefore that some distinctions are »cAo— 
. T'T' lajtlieul onlv, aud some are aekolaxtical and sa- 
.i,.». ..j_., ii... pie}ttial also. AiE^ust those that are scholar ficaf 
only. I do and may inveigh. Uut against those 
that are sckolnstical and sajiieni'tal also, I do not 
Inveigh. likewise gome doctors of the Chorch, 
OS Sunrcz, Johannes a Dons, and their imitators, 
to breed in men such opinions as the Church of~ 
Rome thought suitahle to their interest, did write 
such things as neither other men nor themaeWes fl 
understood. These I confess I have a little slight- 
ed. Other doctors of the ('hurch, as Martin 
Luther, Philip Melaucthon, John Calvin, William 
Perkins, and others, that did HTite their sense 
clearly, I never slighted, but always very much 
reverenced and admired. ^Mierein, then, lieth 
my presumption ? If it be because I am a pri- 
vate man, let the Bisho]i also take heed he contra- 
dict not some of those whom the world worthily 
esteems, lest he also (for he is a private man) be 
taxed of presumption. 

(A) '* What then, must the logicians lay aside 
their first and second intentions, their abstracts 
and concretes &c. : must the moral philosopher 
quit his means and extremes, )iX^ j»-inclpia conge- 
nita et acqtiiftiia, liis liberty of contradiction and 
contrariety, his necessity absolute and hyiK>- 
thetical, &c. : must the natural philosopher give 
over his intentional si>ecie8, &c. : because they 
do not relish with T. H.'s palate }" I confess 
that among the logicians. Barbara, Celarent, Uarii, 
Ferio, &c. are terms of art. Uut if the Bishop 
think that words of fir H and second iitienihu, 
that tthstract and concrt'tc, that vubjects and 
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predicates, woods and Jt^ure*, method itynlheiie xn, xis, 
aud analytic, fallacies oi composition wnA divi- ^„,,n^',„." 
^/on, be terms of ait., 1 am not of his opinion. Kor «'■"• "i "•" ■'■< 
these are no more terms of art lu logic, than it»cs, 
Jifiures, st/M/rc'S, Iriuvf^les, &c. in the inathematies. 
liarbara, Cclarcnt, and the rest that follow^ are 
terms of art, invented for the easier apprehension 
of young men, and are by yoimg men understood. 
Hut the terms of the School witli which 1 have 
found fault, have been invented to blind the un- 
derstanding, and cannot be understood by thot^e 
that intend Lo leant divinity. And to his question 
whetiier the moral iiliiiosojiher must quit his means 
, aud extremes, I answer, that though they are not 
terms of art, he ought to quit them when they 
cannot be imderstond ; and when they can, to use 
them rightly. And therefore, though mcaiix aud 
extretHes be terms intelli^ble, yet I would have 
them <iuit the placing of virtue in the one, and of 
vice in the other. But for his liberty of contra^ 
diciioH and contrariety, \i\y>neccs.sity rtb^otutc aud 
hypolhcticaly if any moral philosopher ever used 
them, tliea away with them; (liey serve for no- 
' thing but to seduce young students, in like man- 
ner, let the natural philosopher no more mention 
his intentional species, his understanding agent 
and patient , his receptive and eductive power of 
the nmtter^ his qualities infustv or it^fl«x<e^ sym- 
bolic or disstjmbolit, his tcmpcrautent ad jtondus 
and ad justitium. He may keep his parts bomo- 
geneoiiK and heterogeneous ; but his sympathies 
aud antipathies, his oHtiperisfasls ajid the like 
names of excuses rather than of causes, I would 
ve bim fling away. And fur the a»trolc^r, (un- 
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KO. XIX. less he means astronomer), I would Iiave bim throw 
a^vay liis whole tradR. But if he mean a&trouotner, 
then the terms of apogrcum and per'ig<eum, artic, 
antartic, equator, zodiac, zenith, meridian, hori- 
zon, zones, &c. are no more terms of art in astro- 
nomy, than a »lw or a hatchet in the art of t 
caqwnter. He cites no terms of art for geometry; 
I was afraid he would have put liaeii, or perhaps 
equality or inequaiitt/, for terms of art. So that 
now I know^ not what be tliose terms he thinks I 
would cast away in geometry. And lastly, for his 
metaphyiiieiau, I would have him quit both his 
t^nns and his profession, as being in truth (as 
Plutarch smth iu the beginning of the life of Alex- 
ander the Great) not at all profitable to learning, 
but made only for an essay to the learner ; and 
the divine to use no word in preaching but such 
as his auditors^ uor in writing but such as a com- 
mon reader, may understand. And all this, not 
for the pleasing of my palate, but for the promo- 
tion of truth. 

(i) "T. U. hath forgotten what he said m hb 
book, Jie Cite, cap. xii, that it is 'a seditions 
opinion to teach that the knowledge of good and 
evil belongs to private persons' : and cap. xvii, 
that *in questions of faith the civil mogisirales 
ought to consult with the ecclesiastical doctors, 
to whom God's blessing h derived by imposition 
of hmids, so as not to be deceived in necessary 
truths,' &c. There he attributes too much to 
them, here bcattributctli too little ; both there and 
here he takes too much upon him. I'/ie spirits ttf 
the propbett are subject to the prophets" He 
thinks he hath a great advantage against me from 
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my own words in my book De Che, which he no. xix. 
would not have thoueht if he had understood ^ 

„. . . . ^ - Aum 



lirainilviT- 



them. The knowledge of good and evi! is judi- »i"n»"i->u>i.n 
cature, which in Latin is cogn'ttio causarum, not "P'^t^ 
xcieniia. Every private man may do his best to 
attain a knowledge of what is good and evil in 
the action he is to do ; bnt to jvidge of what is 
good and evil in others, belongs not to him, hut 
to those whom the sovereign power appoititeth 
theronnto. But the Bishop not understanding, or 
fore:etting, that cognoscere is to judge, as Adam 
did of God'a commandment, hath cited this place 
to little purpose. And for the infallibility of the 
ecclesiastical doctors by me attributed to them, it 
is not that they cannot be deceived, but that a 
subject cannot be deceived in obeying them when 
they are our lawfully constituted doctors. For 
the supreme ecclesiiistical doctor, is he that hath 
the supreme power : and in obeying him no sub- 
ject call be deceived, because they are by God 
himself commanded to obey him. And what the 
ecclesiastical doctors, lawfully constituted, do tell 
UB to be necessary in point of religion, the same 
is tohi US by the sovereign power. And therefore, 
though we may be deceived by tbcm in the belief 
of an opinion, we cannot be deceived by them in 
the duty of our actions. And this is all that I as- 
cribe to the ecclesiastical doctors. If they think 
it too much, let them take upon them less. Too 
little they cannot say it is, who take it, as it is, 
for a burthen. And for them who seek it as a 
worldly preferment, it is too much. 1 take, he 
says, too much upon me. Why so r Because the 
spirits of tfte prophets are subject to the pro- 
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SO. XIX. phets. This is it that lie finds fault with in ro^ 
when he siiya that I am a private man, that is 
to say, no prophet, that is to say. no bishop. By 
which it is niiniifc^it, that the Bishop subjectelit 
not his spirit hut to the Convocation of bishopet. 
I atimit that every man ought to Hubject his spiril 
to the prophets. But a prophet is he that spcaketh 
unto us from God ; which I acknowledge none to 
do, but him that hath due authority so t» do. 
And no man hath due authority so to do imme- ■ 
diately, but he that hath the supreme authority 
of the commonwealth ; nor mediately, but they 
that speak such things to tlic {Kople, as he that 
hath the supreme authority' alloweth of. And as 
it is true in this sense, that the spiriln of ike 
prophets are subject to the prophets; so it ia also 
true that tee ought not to belicce every sjtirit, 
hut to try the spirits, whether they are of God: 
bt'caase many J'alxe prophets are gone out tuts 
the fcorfd ( I John iv. I ). Therefore I that am a 
private man, may examine the prophets ; which to 
do, I have no other means hut to examine whethej* 
their doctrine 1«? agreeable to the law ; w hich theirs 
is not, who divide the trounnonweahh into two 
commonwealths, civil and eccletiiastica]. 






MO. XX. 

D. " Now to the distinction itself,, I say, first, 
proper act of liberty ia election, and elec- 
ippoeed, not only to coactiou, but also b) M 
n, or deterniinatiou to one. Neces^ta- 
termination to one, may consist with 
y, but not with election or liberty; as 
I showed. The very Stoics did acknow- 
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ledge a spontaneity. So our adversaries are not 
yet gone out of the confines of the Stoics. 

" Secondly, to rip up the bottom of this busi- 
ness, this I tike to be the clear resolution of the 
Schools. There is a double act of the will : the one 
more remote, called mperaiu9, that is, iu troth 
the act of some inferior faculty, subject to the 
command of the will, as to open or shut one's eyes ; 
without doubt these actions may lie compelled. 
The other act is nearer, called actus elicitus, tui 
act drawn out of the will, as to will, to choose, 
to elect. T\m may be stopped or hindered by the 
intervening impediment of the understanding, as 
a stone lying on a table is kept A-om its natural 
motion ; otherwise the will should have a kind of 
omnipotence. But the will cannot be comjtelled to 
an act repugnant to its inclination, as when a stone 
is thrown upwards into the air ; for that h both 
to iiicliue and not to incline to the same object 
at the fyime time, which implie.i n contradiction. 
Tlierefore to say the will is necessitated, is to say, 
the will is com{>elled so far as the will is capable 
of compulsion. If a strong man holding the hand 
of a weaker, should therewith kill a third person, 
A<pc quidem vis est, this is \-iolence; the weaker did 
not willingly perpetrate the fact, because he was 
compelled. But now suppose this strong man had 
the will of the weaker in his power as well as the 
hand, and should not only incline, but determine 
it secretly and insensibly to commit this act : is not 
the case the same ? Whether one ransh Lncretia 
by foree, as Tarquin, or by amatorj' potions and 
magical incantations not only allure her, but ne- 
cessitate her to satisfy his lust, and incline her 
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effectually, and draw her inevitably aud irresistibly, 
to follow him spontaneously, Lucrelia in both these 
conditions is to be pitied. But the latter person is 
more guilty, and deserves greater punishment, 
who endeavours also, so much as in him lies, to 
make Lucretia irresistibly partake of his crime. I 
dare not apply it, but thus only : take heed how 
we defend those secret and invincible nccessita- 
tions to evi]> though spontaneous and free from 
coaction. 

" These are their fastnesses.*' 

T. //. In the next place, he bringcth two argu- 
ments against distinguishing between being fre« 
from compulsion, and free from neccssitation. 
The first is, that election Is opposite, not only to 
coaction or compulsion, but also to uecessitation 
or determination to one. This is it he was to 
prove from the beginning, and therefore bringelli 
no new argument to prove it. Aud to those 
brought formerly, I have already answered ; and 
in this place 1 deny aguiii, that election is opposite 
to cither. For when a man is compelled, for exam- 
ple, to subject himself to an enemy or to die, he 
hath still election left in him, and a deliberation 
to bethink which of these two he can better 
endure ; and be that is led to prison by force, hath 
election, and may deliberate, whether he will be 
haled and trained on the ground, or make use of 
his feet. 

likewise when there is no compulsion, but the 
stren^h of temptation to do an evil action, being 
greater than the motives to abstain, necessarily 
determines him to the doing of it, yet he deliberates 
whilst sometimes the motives to do, sometimes the 
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motives to forbear, are working on him, aud cou- 
sequcnlly lie electeth which lie will. But com- 
monly, when we see and know the strength that 
moves us, we acknowledge necessity ; but when 
we sec Jiot, or mark not tlio force that moves us, we 
then think there is none, and that it is not causes, 
but liberty that proihiceth the action. Hence it 
is that they think he doca not choose this, that of 
uccessity ehooseth it ; but they might as well say 
fire docs not buru, because it bums of necessity. 
The second argument is not so much au argument, 
^ a distinction, to show in what sense it may be 
teid tliat voluntary actions are necessitated, and in 
what sense not. Aud therefore he allegeth, as 
from the authority of the Schools and that which 
" rippeth up the bottom of the qut^stion", that 
there is a double act of the will. The one, he 
Hiys, is actus iiuperatus, an act done at the com- 
mand of the will by some inferior faculty of the 
soul, as to open or shut one's eyes ; aud this act may 
be compelled. The other, he says, is actus eiicUus^ 
an act allured, or an act drawn forth by allure- 
meikt out of the will, as to will, to choose, to 
elect : this, he says, cannot be compelled. "Wherein 
letting pass that metaphorical speech of attributing 
command aud subjection to the faculties of the 
soul, as if they made a conimonwcatth or family 
anion^ themselves, and could speak one to ano- 
ther, which is very imi)roper in .searching the 
truth of the question : you may observe first, 
that to compel a vohnitary act is nothing else but 
to will it. For it is all one to say, my will 
commands the ahuttinj; of mine eyes or the doing 
of any other action, and to say, I have the will to 
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shut nauiu eyes. So that aciua imperatua here. 
might as easily have beeu said iu English, « 
voluntary aetiott, but tliat they that invented the 
term ubdcrstuod iiut miy thing it £ig:iiific-d. Se- 
condly you may observe, that actiif clicitui is 
exemplified by these words, to will, to elect, to 
choose, which arc all one ; and so to will is here 
made an act of the will ; and indeed, as the will is 
a faculty or power of a man's soul, so to will is 
an act of it according to tliat power. But as it is 
absurdly said, that to douce is au act allured or 
drawn by fair means out of the ability to dance; 
so it is also to say, that to will is au act allured 
or drawn out of the power to will, which jwwer is 
commonly called the will. Howsoever it be, the 
sum of his distinction is, that a voluntary act may 
be done on compulsion, that is to say, by foul 
means ; but to will that or any act cannot be but 
by allorement or fair means. Now, seeing fair 
means, allurements, and enticements, prmhice the 
aetioii which they do produce as necessarily as 
threatening' and foul means, it follows, that to will 
may be made as necessary as any thing; that is 
done by compulsion. So that tlie distinction of 
actus iuiperutiis, aiul aetns elicitus, are hut 
words, and of no effect against neeessity. 

J. D, " In the next place follow two reasons of 
mine own against the same distinction, the one 
taken from the tbrmer grounds, that election 
cannot consist with determiuation to one. To 
this, he fwiith, he hath answered already. No; 
truth is fomideil upon a rack. He hath been so 
fur from prevuiliug against it, that he hath not 
been able to shake it. ia) Now again he tells us, 
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that ' election U not opposite to either', necessita- 
tion or compulsion. He miebt even as well tell j; ■ ' 
"US, that a stone throNVn upwards moves naturally ; «piy. 
or that a wonian cau be ravished with her own 
■will'. Consent takes away tlie rape. This is the 
strangest liberty that ever was heard of, that 
a man is compelled to do what he would not, and 
is free to do what he will. And this he tells 
TI8 upon the old score, that ' he who submits to his 
enemy for fear of death, chooseth to submit'. 
But we have seen formerly, thnt this which he 
calls compulsion, is not eoinpidsion properly, nor 
that natural determination of the will to one, 
which is opposite to true liberty. He who submits 
to an enemy for saving his life, doth cither only 
counterfeit, and then there is no will to submit; (this 
(lis!a:«iBe is no more than a stepping aside to avoid a 
present blow) j or else he doth sincerely will a sub- 
mission, and then tlie will is changed. There is a 
vast difference between compelling and changing 
the will. Either God or man may change the will 
of man, either by vaiTing the condition of things, 
or by informing the party otherwise : but com- 
pelled it cannot be, that is, it cannot both will 
this and not will this, as it is invested with the 
same circumstances ; though, if the act were other- 
wise circumstantiated, it might nill that freely 
which now it wills freely, {ft} Wherefore this kind 
of actions are called niixed actions, that is partly 
voluntary, partly involuntary. That which is 
compelled in a man's present condition or distress, 
that is not voluntary nor choseu. That which is 
chosen, as the remedy of its distress, that is volun- 
tary. So ]ijT>othetically, supposing a man were 
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NO. XX. not in that distress, they ore iuvolmitary ; but ab- 
solutely without any supposition at nil, taking the 
case as it is, they are voluntary, (c) His other in- 
stance of ' a man forced to prison, that he may 
choose whether he will be Imled thither upon iho 
ground, or wallc upon his feet,' is not true. By 
his leave, that is not as he pleasetli, bnt as it 
pleaseth them who have him in their power. H 
they will drag him, he is not free to walk ; and iP 
they give him leave to walk, he is not forced to he 
dragg^cd. (d) Having laid this foundation, hi 
begins to build upon it, that * other passions d 
neeessitnte as nnich as fear'. But he eri-s doubly; 
tirst, in his foundation. Fear doth not determine 
the rational will naturally and necessarily. Th' 
last and ^eatest of the five terrible things is death 
yet the fear of death cannot necessitate a resolved 
mind to do a dishonest action, which is worse than. 
death. The fear of the fiery furnace coidd u 
compel the three children to worship an idol, n 
the fear of the lions necess-itatu Daniel to omit his 
duty to God. It is our frailty, that we are more 
ufraid of empty shadows than of substantial da 
gers, because they are nearer our senses ; as littl 
children fear a mouse or a visard more than fire or 
weather. But as a fit of the stone takes away the , 
sense of the gout for the present, so the greatoM 
])assiou doth extinguish the less. The fear oil 
(Jod's wrath and eternal torments doth expel cor- 
poreal fear : yi*«r not them who kill the bodi/, but 
fear htm who t> able to cast both body and so 
ittto /W/(Luke xii. 4). (c) iJa cemam tmperator 
. tile geJiemiam mhmtur. — Excuse me^ 
threalatest vten with prison, bat 
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he threatens me with hell, (J) SecomUy, be errs no. xx. 
Ill his superstruction also. There is a ^eat differ- "1^ ^.T". 
dice, as to this ease of jnstiiyiiig, or not justifying »«pij- 
an nclion, between force and fear, and other 
pa.ssions. Force doth not only lessen the sin, bnt 
takes it quite away. Me who farced a betrothed 
damsel was to die ; * but unto the damsel,' sailh 
he, 'thou sbalt do nothing, there is in her no 
iault worthy of death' (Deut. xxii. 26). Tamar's 
beauty, or Ammon's love, did not render him inno- 
cent; but Ammon's force rendered Taraar innocent. 
Bnt fear is not so prevalent as force. Indeed if 
fear be great and justly grounded, such as may 
fall upon a constant man, though it do not dis- 
pense with the tmnsgressjou of the negative pre- 
cepts of God or nature, because tliey bind to all 
times, yet it diminisheth the offence even against 
tbcui, and pleads for pardon. But it dispeuseth 
in many cases with the transgression of the posi- 
tive law, either divine or human ; because it is not 
probable that God or llic law would oblige man to 
the observation of all positive precepts, with so 
great damage as the loss of his life. The omission 
of circumcision was no sin, whilst the Israelites 
were travelling throueh the wildenicss. Hy T. II. 's 
permission, (g) I will propose a case to him. A 
gentleman sends his servant with money to buy 
adinuer ; some Russians meet him by the way, and 
take it from him by force ; the servant cried for 
help, and did what he could to defend himself, but 
all would not serve. The servant is innocent, if he 
were to be tried l)efore acourtof Areopagites. Or 
suppose the Russians did not take it from him by 
force, but drew their swords uad threutcucd to 
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kill him except he delivered it himself; uo wise 
man will conceive, that it was either the master's 
intention or the servant's duty to hazard his life 
or limbs for saving of such a triflini^sum. Bui on 
the other side, suppose tliis ser\*ant, passing by- 
some cabaret or teums*conrt where his comrades 
were drinking or playing, should stay with them, 
and drink or play away hi3 money, and afterwards 
plead, as T. il. doth here, that he was overcome by 
the mere strength of temptation. I trow, neither 
T. H. nor any man else would admit of this excuse, 
but punish him for it : because neither was he neces- 
sitated by the temptation, and what strength tt had 
was by hLs own fault, in respect of that vicious habit 
which he had contracted of drinkiug or gaming : 
(James i. 14): Every man is tempted, when he iv 
drawn away of his own lust and enticed. Disor- 
dered passions of anger, hatred, lust, if they be con- 
sequent (as the case is here put by T. H.) and flow 
from deliberation aud election, tliey do not only 
not diminish the fault, hvX they aggravate it, aud 
render it much greater. 

(//) " He talks much of the ' motives to do and 
motives to forbear, how they work upon and de- 
termine a man'; as if a reasonable man were no 
more than a tennis-ball, to be tossed to and fro by 
the rackets of the second causes ; as if the will had 
no power to move itself, but were merely passive, 
like an artificial popingay removed hither and 
thither by the bolts of the archers, who shoot on 
this side and on that. What are motives, but rea- 
sons or discourses framed by the understanding, 
and freely moved by the will r What are the will 
aud the uutlyrstauLling, but faculties of the same 
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soul i And what is liberty but a power resnlting no. xx. 
ironti thein both ? To say that t!ie will is deter- ^u. nhbopi 
mined by these motives, is as much as to say that "v*j- 
the aeont is determined by himself. If there be no 
neccssitation before the judgTiient of right rnasou 
doth dictate to the will, then there is no anteoe- 
dent, no extrinsical necessitation at all. (i) All 
the world knows, that when the agent is detei"- 
miucd by himself, then the effect is determined 
likewise in its cause. But if he determined him- 
self freely, then the effect is free. Motives deter- 
mine not naturally, but morally ; which kind of 
determination may consist with true liberty. But 
if T. II.'s opinion were true, that the will were na- 
turally deteruiiued by the physical and special in- 
fluence of extrinsical causes, not only motives were 
%-ain, but reason itself and deliberation were vain. 
No, saith he, they are not vain, because they are the 
means. Yes, if the means be superfluous, they are 
vain. What needed such a circuit of deliberation 
to advise what is fit to be done, when it is already 
determined extrinsically what must be done? 

(/t) "He saith, 'that the ignorance of the true 
causes and their power, is the reason why we as- 
cribe the eff'cct to liberty ; but when wc seriously 
consider the causes of things, we aclcTiowledge a 
necessit)-'. No such thin^ , but just the contrary. 
The more we consider, and the clearer we uuder- 
stantl, the g^-eater is the liberty, and the more the 
knowledge of our own liberty. The less we con- 
sider, and the more incapable that the understand- 
ing is, the lesser is the liberty, and the knowledge 
of it. And where there is no consideration nor 
use of reason, there is no liberty at all, tlierc in 
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neitlior moral good nor evil. Some men, by rea- 
son that their exterior spnses are not totally bound, 
have a trick to walk in their sleep. Suppose such 
a one in that ease should east himself down a 
pair of stairs or from a bridge, and break his week 
or drown himself; it were a mad jury tbnt would 
find this man accessary to his own death. Why 
B«eause it was not freely done, he had not then the 
use of reason, 

(/) " Lastly, be tells us, that * the will doth 
ehoose of ueeessity, as well as the fire bums of 
necessity'- If he intend no more but this, that 
election is the proper and natural act of the will 
as burning is of the fire, or that the elective power 
is as necessarily in a man as visibility, he speaks 
truly, but most impertinently ; for, the question is 
not now of the elective power, *« aclu primo^ 
whether it be an essential faculty of the soul, but 
whether the act of electing this or that particular 
object, be free and undetermined by any antece- 
dent and extrinsical causes. But if he intend it 
ill this other sense, that as the fire hath no power 
to suspend its burning, nor to distinguish l^etween 
those combustible matters which are put unto itf^H 
but burns that which is put unto it necessarily, if^ 
it be combustible ; so the will hath no power to 
refuse that which it wills, nor to suspend its owu 
appetite : he eiTs grossly. The will hath power 
either to will or uUl, or to susi)end, that is, neither 
to will nor nill the same object. Yet even tlie 
burning of the fire, if it he considered as it is in- 
vested with all jiarticiilar circumstances, is not 
otherwise so necessary an action as T. II. ima- 
;rincth. (m) Two things are required to make au 



effect neces?m-y. First, that it be prodnced by a ko. xx. 
necessary cause, such as fire is ; secondly, that it ^',,„'b^'', 
be necessarily produced. Protaj^oras, ati atheist, m^j- 
began his book thus : • Concerning the Gods, I have 
iiothiuj; to say, whether they be or they be not' : 
for which his hook was condemned by the Athe- 
nians to be burned. The fire wiis a necessary 
af^ent, but tlie sentence or tiie appUcjition of the 
fire to the book was a free act ; and therefore 
the burning of his book was free. Much more the 
rational will is free, which is both a voluntary 
a^ent, and acts voluntarily. 

(«) " My second reason ajifunst this distinction, 
of liberty frotn compulsion but not from necessi- 
tation, is new, and demonstrates clearly that to 
necessitate the will by a physical necessity, is to 
compel the will so far as the will is capable of 
compulsion ; and that he who doth necessitate the 
will to evil after that manner, is the true cause of 
evil, and ought rather to be blamed than the will 
itself. But T. H., for all he saitU he is not suv- 
priscd, can be contented upon better advise to 
steal by nil this in silence. And to hide this ter- 
giversation from the eyes of the reader, he makes 
on empty shew of braving against that famous and 
moat necessary distinction, between the elicilc and 
imperate acts of the will ; first, because the terms 
are improper ; secondly, because they are ob/teitre. 
What trivial and grninmatical objections are these, 
to be used against the universal current of divines 
and philosophers. Verborum tii inimmorum, it is in 
words as it is in money : use jiiukes them proper 
and current. A iyrmU at first stgailied u lawful 
and just prince ; now, use hath quite changed tlie 
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sense of it, to dtmote either a usurper or an 
pressor. The word pramtmire is uow grown a 
good word in our Engiish Iaw.% by use and tract of; 
time ; and yet nt tirst it was merely mistaken for 
a preBtnonerc. The names of Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, were derived at first from those heathen- ' 
ish deities, the Sun, the Moon, and the warlike god 
of the Germans. Now we use tliem for distinc- 
tion sake only, without any relation to their first 
original. He is too froward, that will refuse a 
piece of coin that is eurrent throughout the world, 
because it is not stamped after his own fancy. So 
is he that rejects a good word, because he under- 
stands not the derivation of it, Wc see foreign 
words are daily naturalized and made free deni-; 
zens in every country. But why are the terms 
improper ? * Because,* saith he, ' it attributes com- 
mand, and subjection to the faculties of the soul, 
as if tbey made a commouwealtb or family among 
thpmsclves, and could speak one to another.' 
Therefore, he saith, (o) they who invented this 
term of nctus imperatus, understood not anything 
what it signified. No ; why not ? It seemeth to 
Mie, they understood it better than those who ex- 
cept against it. They knew there are mental tennx^ 
which are only conceived in the mind, as well as i 
Tocal terms, which are expressed with the tongue. , 
They knew, that howsoever a superior do intimate 
a direction to his inferior, it is still a command. 
Tarquin commanded his son by only striking off 
the tops of the poppies, and was by him both un- 
derstood and obeyed. Though there be no formal 
commonwealth or family either in the body or in 
the soul of man, yet there is a subordiuatiuu in 




faculties to the rational will. Far be it from a "p^- 

reasonablc man so far to disbouour his owu ita- 

tnre, as to equal fancy with understandiug, or the 

sensitive appetite with the reasonable will. A 

power of command there is, without all question ; 

though there be some doubt in what facility this 

command doth principally reside, whether in the 

will or ill the understand in;;. The true resolution 

is, that the directive command or counsel is in 

the understanding; and the applicative command, 

or empire for putting in execution of what is 

directed, is in the will. The same answer serves 

for his second impropriety, about the word elicUe. 

For saith he, * as it is absurdly said, that to dance 

is an act allured, or drawn by fair means, out of the 

ability to dance ; so is it absurdly said, that to will 

or choose, is an act dra\Mi out of the power to 

will'. His objection is yet more improper than 

the expression. The art of dancing rather iv- 

■ jtomblea the understanding^ thau the will. That 

drawing which the Schools intend, is clear of 

another nature from that which he conceives. By 

elicitation, be understands a persuading or enticing 

with flattering words, or sweet alluring insiima- 

tions, to choose this or that. But that elJritation 

which the Schools intend, is a deducing of the power 

of the will into act ; that drawing which they 

mention, is merely from the appetibility of the 

object, or of the end. As a man driiws a ehihl after 

him with the sight of a fair apple, or a shepherd 

draws his sheep after liim with the sight of a green 

bough: so the end draws the will to it by a me- 







(fl) " Now n^xn be tells us, that election is not 
opposite to either necessitation or compulsion. He 
might even as well tell us, that a stone tlirown 
upwards moves naturally, or that a woman can be 
ravished with her own will. Consent takes away 
the rope," Ike. If that which I have told hitn 
again, be false, why sho\s's lie not why it is false i 
Here h not one word of argument against it. To 
say, I might have said as well that a stone thrown 
upwards moves natumlly, is no refutation, bat a 
deniaL I will not dispute with him, whether a 
stone thrown up move naturally or not. I shall 
only say to those readers whose judgments are not 
defaced with the abuse of words, that as a stone 
movcth not upwards of itself, but by the power of 
the external agent who giveth it a beginning of 
that motion ; so also when the stone falletb, it is 
moved downward by the power of some other 
agent, which, though it be iraperceptihle to the 
eye, is not imperceptible to reason. But because 
this is not proper discourse for the Bishop, and 
because I hare cJscwhcre discoursed thereof ex- 
pressly, I shall say nothing of It here. And 
whereas he says, * consent takes away the rape' ; 
it may perhaps be true, and I think it is ; but here 
it not only inferreth nothing, but was also need- 
less, and therefore in a public writing is an inde- 
cent instance, thov^h sometimes not unnecessary 
in a spiritual court. In the next place, he won- 
ders how " a man is com]>elled, and yet free to do 
what he will" ; that is to say, how a man is made 
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to will, and yet free to do what he will. If lie no. xx. 
Iiad said, he wondered how a man can be compelled 
tn will, and yet be free to do that which he would 



hare done if he had 



had 



; been compelled, 
been somewhat ; as it is, it is nothing. Agaui he 
says, *' he who submits to an enemy for sa^ang 
his life, doth either only counterfeit, or else his will 
is changed," &c. : all which is true. But when 
he says he doth counterfeit, he doth not in- 
sinuate that he may eounterfeit lawfully ; for that 
would prejudice him hereafter, in case he should 
have need of quarter. Hat how this makcth for 
him, or against me, I perceive not. *' There is a 
A-ast difference," saith he, " between compelling 
and chauKing the will. Either God or man may 
change the will of man, either by varying the con- 
dition of things, or by informing the party other- 
wise ; but compelled it cannot be," &c. I say the 
fiame ; the will cannot be compelled ; but the man 
may be, and is then compelled, when his will is 
changed by the fear of force, punishment, or other 
hart from God or man. And when his will is 
changed, there is a new will formed, (whether it 
be by God or man), and tliat necessarily ; and con- 
sequently the actions that flow from that will, are 
both voluntary, free, and necessary, notwithstand- 
iug that he was compelled to do them. Wliich 
makcth nut for the Bishop, but for me, 

(A) "Wherefore this kind of actions are called 
mixed actions, that is partly voluntary, partly in- 
voluntary, HiC. So supposing a man were not in 
that distress, tbey are involuntary." That some 
actions arc partly voluntary, partly involuntary, is 
uot a uew, but a false opinion. Fur one and the 
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NO. XX. same action can never be both I'oluntary and ia- 
voluntary. If therefore parts of an action be ac- 
tions, he says no moif but that some actions are 
voluntary, some involuntary ; or that one multitude 
of actions may be partly voluntary, partly involuu- 
tarv. But that one action should be partly volun- 
tary, partly involuntary, is absurd. And it is the 
absurdity of those authors which he unwarily gave 
credit to. But to say, sup^iosing the man liad 
not been in distress, that then the action had been 
involuntary, is to say, that the throwing of a 
man's goods into the sea, supposiug he had not 
been in a storm, had been an iuvoluntar)' action ; 
which is also an absurdity ; for he would nut have 
done it, and therefore it had been no action at all. 
And this absurdity is his own. 

(c) *' His other instance of a man forced, to 
prison, that he may choose whether he will be 
haled thither upon the ground or walk upon his 
feet, is not true. By his leave, that is nut as he 
pleaseth, but as it pleasetli them who have him 
in their power." It is enough for the use I 
make of that instance, that a man wheu in the ne- 
cessity of goiug to prison, though he cannot elect 
nor deliberate of l>eing prisoner in the jail, may 
nevertheless deliberate sometimes, whether he shall 
walk or be haled thither. 

Uf) '* Having laid this foundation, he begins to 
huild upon it, that other passions do necessitate as 
much as fear. But he errs doubly," &c. First, he 
says, I err in this, that I say that fear determines 
the »-otional will naturally and necessarily. And 
first, I iiuswcr, that 1 never used that term of 
rational will. There is nothing rational but God, 



augels. Olid men. The will is none of these. I ^o. xx. 
would not have excepted against this expression, ^ ~^|^^[^^ 
but that every wliere hu spcakcth of the will ;i;-y "!";;_";" 
and other faculties as of men, or spirits in men's 
bellies. Secondly, he ofFereth nothing to prove 
the contrary. For that which followeth : *' the last 
and greatest of 6ve terrible tbiugs is dcatii ; yet 
the fear of death cannot necessitate a resolved 
mind to a dishonest action ; the fear of the* fiery 
fiinmce eoald not compel the three children to 
worship an idol, nor the fear of the lions necessi- 
tate Daniel to omit his duty to God." &e. : I grant 
him that the greatest of five (or of fifteen, for he 
had no more reason for five than fifteen) terrible 
things doth not always necessitate a man to do a 
dishonest action, and that the fear of the fiery fur- 
nace could not compel the three children, nor the 
lious Daniel, to omit their duty ; for somewhat else, 
namely, their confidence in God, did necessitate 
them to do their duty. That the fear of (lod's 
wrath doth expel corporeal fear, is well said, and 
according to the text he citeth : and proveth 
strongly, that fear of the greater evil may ne- 
ce&silatc iu a man a courage to endure Che lesser 

evil. 

(e) " Da vemain tmperator ; iu carcerem, tile 
gehennam mhtaiur: — Excuse me, O Emperor ; ihou 
threatencst men with prison, but God threatens me 
witli hell." This sentence, and that which he saith 
No. xvti, that neither the civil judge is the proper 
judge, nor the law of the laud is the proper rule of 
sin, and divers other sayings of bis to the same effect, 
make it imposisible for any nation in the world to 
preserve themselves from civil wars. For all men 
VOL. V. u 
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living equally acknowledgmg, that the Higb and 
'AniaudrM- OmnipotcDt God is to be obeyed before the great- 
■lom u)«ii i1m> est emperors ; every one may pretend the com- M 
'^' " '' roandment of CJod to justify bis disobedience. And ' 
if one man pretendeth that God commands one 
thing, and another man that he commands the 
contrary, what equity is there to allow the pre- 
tence of one more than of another f* Or what 
peace can there be, if they be all allowed alike ? i 
There will therefore necessarily arise discord aud ■ 
civil war, unless there bo a judge agreed upon, with 
authority given to him by every one of them, to 
show them and interpret to them Uie Word of 
God ; which interpreter is always the emptTor, 
king, or other sovereign person, who therefore 
ought to be obeye<i. Hut the HiBhop thinks that 
to sliew us and interpret to us the Word of God, 
belongetb to the clei^ ; wherein 1 cannot consent ■ 
QUto him. Excuse me, O Bishop, you threaten me 
with that yon cannot do ; but the emperor tbreat- 
eneth me with death, and is able to do what he 
threateneth, 

(y) " Secondly, he errs in his snpenstructioii 
also. There is a great differenee, as to this cBse of 
justifying or not justitying an action, between 
force and fear, &c. Force doth not ouly lejssen 
the sin, but takes it quite away, &c." I know not 
to what point of my answer this reply of his is to m 
be applied. I had said, the actions of men com- m 
peUed arc, nevertheless, voluntary. It seems that 
he calleth compvhion force ; but I call it a fear of 
force, or of damage to be done by force, by which 
fear a man's will is framed to somewhat to which 
he had no ivill before. Force takelh away the sin, 
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because the action is not his that is forced, but his 

that forccth. It is not always so in compulsion ; " ""^ 

1 • 1 ■ lilt AiiHiimlviir 

be<-ause, m this case, a raaii electeth the <fj* «.m» ..pm ti»» 
evil under the uotiou of frood. But his iustauces "-& 

of tlie betrothed damsel that was forced, and of 
Tamar, may, for anything there appeareth iu the 
text, be instances of couipulsiou, and yet the dam- 
sel and Tamar be botli innocent. In that which 
immediately followeth, concerning how far fear 
may extenuate a sin, there is uothiug to be an- 
swered. I perceive in it he hath some ghmmering 
of the truth, but not of the grounds thereof. It 
is true, that just fear dinpcuseth not with the pre- 
cepts of God or nature ; for they are not dispensa- 
ble ; but it cxteuaatctb the fault, not by diminish- 
ing anything in the action, but by being no tnnis- 
grcssiou. For if the fear be allowed, the action 
it produceth is allowed also. Nur doth it dispense 
iu any case with the law positive, but by making 
the action itself lawful ; for the breaking of a law 
is always siin. And it is certain that men are 
obliged to the ob.'tervation of all positive precepts, 
though with the loss of their lives, unless the right 
tliat a man hath to preserve himself make it, in 
case of a just fear, to be no law. "The omissiou 
of circumcision wiis no sin," he says, " whilst the 
Israelites were travelling through the wilderness." 
it is very true, but this has nothing to do with 
compulsion. And the cause why it was no sin, 
was this : they were ready to obey it, whensoever 
God should give them leisure and rest from travel, 
whereby they might be cured; or at least when 
I God, that daily spake to their conductor in the 

■ desert, should appoint him to renew that sacra- 

■ ment. us 
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ig) " I. will propose a cose to him," &c. The 
case is this, A sen-ant is robbed of hJa master's 



BUIwp'i wp'y. 



I 



AnlnmiltfT- 

.iof» (ipo.. (!,(. money by the highway, but is acquitted because he 
was forcetl. Another servant spends his master's 
money in a ttiveru. Why is ht: not acquitted also, 
seeing he was necessitated ? " Would," saith he, 
*'T. H. admit of this cxcusi! ?" I answer, no : hot 
I would do that to him, which should necessitate 
him to behave himself better another time, or at 
least necessitate another to behave himself better 
by his fxamjile. 

(//) "He talks mucii of the mot'irex to do, ami 
the motites to forbear, how tht-y work upon and 
determine a man ; as if a reasouable man were no 
more than a tcnnis-bal), to be tossed to and fro by 
the rackets of the second causes," &c. May not 
great things be produced by second causes, as well 
as little ; and a foot-ball as well as a teunis>ball ? 
But the Kishop can never be driven from this, that 
the will hath power to move itself; but says it is all 
one to say, that " an agent can determine itself," 
and that " the will is determined by motives ex- 
trinsical"*, lie adds, that ** if there be no necesa- 
tfltion before the judgment of right reason doth 
dictate to the will, then there is no antecedent nor 
extrinsical necessitation at all". I say indeed, the 
effect is not produced before the last dictate of the 
midcrstanding ; but 1 say not, that the necessity 
not before : he knows I say, it is from eter- 
uWhen a cannon is planted against a wall, H 
Wattery be not mads till the ballet 
lanecessity was present all the while 
; to it, if the wall stood still : 
away, the hitting of somewhat 
r, and that autecetlently. 
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(i> " All the world knows, that when the agent 
is determined bv himself, then the effect is deter- 
mined likewiiie in its cause."' Yes, when the 
agent is determined by himself, then the effect is 
determined likewise iu it.s cause ; and so anything 
else is what he will have it. But nothing is de- 
termined by itself, nnr is there any man in the 
world that hath any conception answerable to 
those words. But " motives," he says, " determine 
not naturally, but morally". This also is insigni- 
ficant ; for all motion is natural or supernatural. 
Mor.ll motion is a mere word, without any imagi- 
nation of the mind correspondent to it. I have 
heard men talk of a motion in a court nf justice ; 
perhaps this is it which he means by moral mo- 
tion. But certainly, when the tongue of the 
judge and the hands of the clerks are thereby 
moved, the motion is natural, and proceeds from 
natural causes ; which causes also were natural 
motions of the tongue of the advocate. And 
whereas he adds, that if this were true, then "not 
only motives, but reason itself and deliberation 
were vain"; it hath been sufficiently answered be- 
fore, tliat therefore they are not vain, because by 
them is produced the effect. I must also note, 
that oftentimes iu citing my opinion he puts in 
instead of mine, those terms of his own, which 
upon all occasions I complain of for absurdity ; as 
here he makes me to say, that which I did never 
say, " special influence of extrinsical causes". 

(k) '* He sailh, that ' the ignorance of the true 
causes and their power, is the reason why we 
ascribe the effect to liberty ; but when we se- 
riously consider the causes of things^ we acknow- 
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I necessity. 
^ *; T~^ contrary." If he understand the authors which 
•imu iipnii ii« he readeth upon this point, no better than be un- 
BHt?" '^''' derstands what 1 have here written, it is no wonder 
he undcrstandcth not the truth of the question. I 
said not, that when we coutiidcr the causes of f 
things, but w^en we see and know the strength 
thai move? us, we acknowledge necessity. " No 
such thing." says the Bishop, " but just the con- 
trary ; the more we consider, and the clearer we 
understand, the greater is the hberty," &c. Is 
there any doubt, if a man could foreknow, as God 
foreknows, that which is hereafter to come to pass, 
but that he would also see and know the causes 
whii'h shall bring it to pass, and bow they work, 
and make the effect necessary r For necessary it is, 
whatsoever God foreknowelh. But we that fore- 
see them not, may consider as much as we will, 
and nnderstand as clearly as we will, hot are never M 
the nearer to the knowledp^e of their necessity; 
and that, I said, was the cause why we impute those 
events to libert}*, and not to causes. 

(/) "Lastly, he tells ns, that fhe will ttoth 
choose of necessity, as well as the fire hums of 
necegsify. If he intend no more but this, that 
election is rt»e proper and natural act of the will, f 
OS burning is of the fire &c., he speaks truly, 
but most impertiufutly ; for the question is not 
BOW of the elective power, in artn prima, &c." 
Here again he makes me to speak nonsense. I 
said, " the man chooseth of necessity" ; he says I 
say, "the wilt cboosetb of ncce^s^ty■^ And why: 
but because he thinks I ought to speak as he does, 
uud say as he does here, that " election is iht 
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act of the will". No : election is the act of 
as power to elect is the power 



of 



roan, 

'-lection 



so. x.\. 



a man. . 

Allinijblvrt. 

ami will are all one act of a man; and the power "'"u ui^fh lU 
^to elect, and the power to will, one and the same " ^''••''^ 
power of a man. But the BUhop is confounded 
by the use of calling by the name of will, the 

t power of willing in the futiire ; as they nbo were 
coufoundtid, that first brought in this senseless 
term of actus primtui. My meaning is, that the 
election 1 shall have of anything hereafter, is now 
as neeesi^ry. as that the tire, that now is and cou- 
tiuueth, shall bnru aiiy C4>mbustible matter thrown 
Bjbto it hereafter : or to use his own terms, the 
will hath no more power to suspend its willing, 
than the burning of the tire to suspend its burn- 
ing: or rather more properly, the man hath no 
more power to suspend his wUl, than the fire to 
suspend its bnniing. Which is contrary to that 
which he would have, namely, tlmt a man should 
have power to refuse what he wills, and to sus- 
pend his own appetite. For to refuse what one 
wtlleth, implit'th a contradiction ; the which also is 
made much more absurd by his expression. For hn 
saith, the will bath power to refuse what it wills, 
and to suspend its own appetite : whereas the mil, 
and t/ie tciJlin<r, and the appetite is the same 
^thing. He adds that "even the buruiug of the 
ire, if it be considered as it is invested with all 
particular circumstances, is not so necessary an 
action as T. M. imagineth". He doth not suffi- 
ciently uudurstaud what 1 imagine. For I ima- 
gine, that of the fire which shall burn five hundred 
years hence, I may truly say now, it shall biirn ne- 
oetaarily ; and of that which shall not burn then, 
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NO. xx. (for fire mny sometimes not bum the combustible 
matter thrown into it, as iu the case of the three 
kAint i)ina ui* chilurcu), that It IS necessary it shall not bum. 
^BiJwji-i njij. ^^^j „ j^^ things are re(|uired to make an effect 

necessary : first that it be produced by a neces- 
sary cause, &c. : secondly, that it be necessarily 
produced, &c." To this I say nothing, but that 
I understand not how a cau^ can be necessary, 
and the effect not be necessarily produced. 

(«) " My second reason against this distinction 
of liberty from compulsion, but not from neoessi- 
tation, is new, and demonstrates clearly, thai to 
necessitate the will by a physical necessity, is to 
compel the wilt, so far as the will is capable of com- 
puUion ; and that he who doth necessitate the will 
to evil after that manner, is the true cause of evil, 
&c." By this second reason, which he says is new, 
ami demonstrates, &c, I cannot find what reason 
he means. For there are but two, whereof the latter 
is in these words : " Secondly, to rip up the bot- 
tom of this business, this I take to be the clear re- 
solution of the Schools ; there is a double act of the 
wilt ; the one more remote, called mperatjttj &e. ; 
the other act is nearer, called actus eUcitus" &c. 
But I doubt whether this be it he means, or no. 
For this being the resolution of the Schools, is not 
new ; and being a distinction only, is no demon- 
stration ; though perhaps he may use the word 
demonstration, as every unlearned man now-a> 
days does, to signify any argument of his own* ■ 
As for the distinction itself, because the terms are 
Latin, iuid never used by any author of the Latiu 
tongue, to shew iheir impertinence I expounded 
them in KugUsh, and left tliem to the reader's judg- 
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ment to find tbe absurdity of them himself. And no. xs. 
the Bishnp in this port of his reply endeavours to ^Ji",^,",,^"'' 
defend them. And first, he calls it a trivial and arram- «<"'* "t"-" ^' 
inatical oujectiou, to say they are improper and 
obgcure. Is there anything less beseeming a di- 
vine or a p/tiioxopfier, than to speak improperly 
and obscurely^ where the truth is in question r 
Perliaps it may be tolerable in one that divineth, 
bat not tu bim that preteudeth to demonstrate. It 

^it not the universal current of divines and philo- 
sopbei's, that giveth words their authority, but the 
generality of them who acknowledge that they un- 
derstand them. Tyrmtt and prtFmunire^ though 
their signification be changed, yet they are under- 
stood ; and so are the names of the days, Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday. And when English readers not 
engaged in School divinity, shall find imperaie and 
elicit acts as intelligible as those, I will confess 
I bad no reason to find faxdt. 

But my braving against that famous and most ne- 
cessary distinction, between the ehcit aud imperate 
acts of the will, be says was only to hide from the 
eyes of tbe reader a tergiversation in not answering 
this argument of his ; ' he who doth necessitate the 
will to evil, is the true cause of evil ; but God is not 
tbe cause of evil ; thert^forc he does not necessitate 
the will to evil*. This argument is not to be found 
in this Nn. \x, to which I here answered ; nor had 
I ever said that the will was compelled. But hc> 
taking all necessitation for compulsion, doth now 
in this place, from necessitation simply, bring in 
this inference concerning the cause of evil, and 
thinks he shall force me to say that God is the 
cause of sin. I shall say oidy what is said in the 
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Scripture, non est ntuhim, quod ego uonfeei. \ shall 
say n-hot Micoiah snith to Ahab, (1 Kings x.xu.23) : 
Behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit into the 
Mouth (ifttlt these thy prophets. I shall say that 
that is trae, whirh tlic prophet David saith (2 Sam. 
xvi. lU) : Let him curse ; because the Lord hath 
said ttnto him, curse David. But that which God ■ 
himself saith of himself (1 Kiujrs xii. 15) : The " 
king hearkmed not to the people^or the cause was i 
from the Lord: 1 will not say, least the Bishop ex- ■ 
claim against mc ; but leave it to be interpreted 
by those that have autliority to interpret the 
Scriptures. 1 say further^ that to cause sin is 
not always siu, uor can be sin iu him that is not 
subject to some higher power ; but to use so un- 
seemly a phrase, as to say that God is the canse of 
&iu, because it souudeth so like to sayiug that God 
siuueth, I can uever be forced by so weak an ar- 
gumeut as this of his. Luther says, we act neces- 
sarily : necessarily by necessity of imtnutahility, 
not by necessity of cousiraint : that is in plain 
Eng:ltsh, necessarily, but not against our wills. ■ 
Zanchius says, (Tract. Theol. cap. vi. Thes. i) ; 
The freedom of our will doth not consist in this, 
tkai there is mo necessity qf our sinning ; bui 
« tkist that there is mo constraint. Bucer {Lib. 
de Concordia) : Whereas the Catholics say, man 
Mai free inV/, ire tnust understand it of freedom 
from constraint, and not freedom from neces- 
titff. Calnn (/jw/. cap. ii. sec. vi) : And thus 
skali man he said to hart- free willy mot because 
he hath equal freedom to do good and eril, 
hmt ieemmse he does the eril he does, not by 
eomstraint-, but wiUingly, Slousr. du Moulin, m 
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Buclilrr of the Faith (art. ix); The necemtity no. xx. 

ainuing is not repugnant to the freedom of' the j^^^^^^^ 
will. Witness the dcrih, who are necessttrily »i ■"• «i»n »<* 
teiche//, nntl yot sin free! ij wilboHt eomtrnint. .And '"i""i'>'- 
the Synod of Uort : Liberty is not opposite to all 
kinds of necessity and determination. H is in- 
deed opposite to the necessity of constraint : bnt 
standf'h well enough with the necessity of infatVt- 
bility. I could add more : for all the famous 
doctors of the Reformed CJhurches, and with them 
St. Augiistin, nrc of the same opinion. None of 
these denied that God is the cau&e of all motion 
and action, or that G«d is the cause of all laws ; 
and yet they were never forced to say, that God is 
the cause of »ln. 

(o) " 'They who invented this term of actus iin~ 
peratits, understood not', he saith, ' any thing what 
it signified.* No r Why not ? It seemeth to me, 
they understood it better than those who except 
ag:ainst it. They knew there are mental termsj 
which arc only coticeived in the mind, as well as 
oota/ terms, whieh are expressed with the tongue, 
&c." Id this place the Bishop hath discovered the 
gronnd of all his errors in philosophy, which is 
this ; that \\c thinketh, when be repeateth the 
words of a proposiiiou in his mind, that is, when he 
fancieth the words without speaking them, that 
then he couceiveth the thinfrs which the words sig- 
nify : and this is the most general cause of false 
opinions. For men can never be deceived in the 
conceptions of things, though they may be, and are 
most of^en deceived by ffiviiig unto them wrong 
terms or appellations, different firom those which 
are commonly used and constituted to signify their 
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NO. XX. conceptions. And tberefore they thnt study 
attain the certain knowledftp of the truth, do ua 
to set down beforehand all the terms they are to 
express themselves by, and declare in what sense 
they shall use them constantly. And by this means, ^ 
the reader having an idea of every thing thereof 
named, cannot conceive amiss. But vshen a man 
from the hearing of a -word hath no idea of the 
thing signified, bnt only of the sound and of the 
letters whereof the word is made, which is that he 
here callerh menial teroijt, it is impossible he should' 
conceive aright, or bring forth any thing but ab- 
surdity; AS he doth here, when he says, *'that 
when Tart|uin delivered his commands to his son 
by only striking off the tops of the popples, he did 
it by mental terms"; as if to strike off the head of 
a poppy, were a mental term. It is the sound and 
the letters, that maketh him think eliciius and I'w- 
prrutus somewliat. And it is the same thing tliat 
makes him say, for think it he cannot, that to will 
or choose, is drawn, or allured, or fetched out of 
the power to will. For drawing cannot be 
gined but of bodies ; and therefore to will, 
speak, to write, to dance, to leap, or any way 
be moved, cannot be said Intelligibly to be tlratcn 
much less to be drawn out of a power, that is 
say, out of an ability ; for whatsoever is dra^ 
out, is drawn out of one ])lace into another. He 
that can discourse in this manner in philosophy, 
cannot probably be thought oblc to (^scourse 
tionally in any thing. 

ip) " His other objection against this distil 
tiou of the acts of the will into elicit and impe- 
raie, is obscurity. * Might it not/ saith he, ' have 
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been as easUy said in English, a voluntary action?' so. xx. 
Yes it might have been said as easily, but not as ^„'~^,|',„" ' 
truly, nor as properly." He says, acliu /wjofra- »'■«>• ■»)«* 'h" 
ttts is whrn a man opens or shuts his eyes at the 
command of the will. I say, ^^hell a man opens 
and shuts his eyes according to his will, that it is a 
Toluutary action ; and I believe we mean one and 
the same thing. Whether of us speak more pro- 
perly or more truly, let the reader judge. 

iq) ** But his mistakes arc so thick, &c., I will 
do my duty to shew him the i-ight way. First, no 
acts whieh are projierly said to be compelled, are 
voluntary. Secondly, acts of terror, &c." This is 
nothing but Tohu and Bohu. 
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J. D. " The rest are umbrages quickly dispelled. 
First, the astrologer steps up, and subjects liberty 

the motions of heaven, to the aspects audoscen- 
%0U8 of the stars : 

-11 us cteitiiD fait tiJcI horn benigni, 
Quam ti nos Vcntris coiiimcRilct cpulola Marti. 

" 1 Stand uot much tijton them, who cannot see 
the fishes swimming beside them in the rivers, yet 
believe they see those which are in hcAvon ; who 
promise great treasures to others, and beg a groat 
for themselves. The stars at the most do but in- 
cline, they cannot neeessitate, 

" Secondly, the physician subjects liberty to the 
complexion and temperature of the body. But 
yet this conies not home to a necessity. Socrates, 
and many others, by assiduous care have corrected 
the pernicious propeusious, which flowed from 
their temperatures." 
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NO. XXI. T. n. In the rest of his discourse he reckonetli 
up the opinions of certain profeesions of men, 
touching the causes wherein the necessity of 
things, which they maintain, consisteth. And 
first, he saith, the astrologer derivelh hie necessity 
from the stars. Secondly, that the physician attri- 
buteth it to the temper of the hody. For my part, 
I am not of their opinion ; because neither the 
stars alone, nor the temperature of the patient 
alone 'n able to produce any effect without thefl 
concorrcncc of all other afcnts. For there is 
hardly any one action, how cas\iBl soever it seem, 
to the causing whereof concur not whatsoever is 
in rerum uatura. "Which, because it is a great 
paradox, and depends on many antecedent specu- 
lations, I do not press in this place. 

J. D. "Towards the latter end of my discourse, 
I answered some specious pretences against liberty. ■ 
The two first were of the astrologer and the phy- 
sician : the one subjecting bberty to the motions 
and influences of the heavenly bodies ; the other 
to the complexions of meu. (a) The sura of my 
answer was, that the stars and complexions do in- 
cline, but not at all necessitate the will : to whidi 
all judicious astronomers and physicians do assent 
And T. H. himself doth not dissent from it. So 
as to tins part, there needs no reply. 

[h) "But whereas he mentions a * great para- 
dox of his own, that there is hardly any one ac- 
tion to the causing of which concurs not whatso* 
ever is in rertim natura ; I can but smile to see 
with what ambition our great undertakers do 
affect to be accounted the first founders of strange 
opinions, as if the devising of an ill-grounded 
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paradox were ns prcnt on houour as the invention ko. xxt. 

• «f the needle, or the discovery of tlie new world. ^^ uu^,-. 
And as to this paradox in particular, I meddle not f^j- 
M'ith natural actions, because the subject of my 
discourse is moral liberty. But if he intend not 
only the kinds of things, but every individual 
creature, and not only in natural but voluntary 
actions, I desire to know how Prester John, or the 
great Moe:ul, or the king; of China, or any one of 

»6o many niillions of their subjects, do concur to 
my writing of this reply. If they do not, araonpf 
liis other speeuhttions concerning this matter ] 
■ hope he will ^ve us some restrictions. It were 
hard to mrdte all the nc^oes accessary to all the 
murders that are committed in Eurojw." 

ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE BISHOP'S RBPLV NO. XXI. 

There is not much iu this part of his reply that 
needeth animadver»nn. But I nmst observe, where 
he saith, (a) " the sum of my answer was, that the 
stars and comjilexious do incline, but not at all ne- 
cessitate the will :" he aii^twercth nothing at all 
to me, who attribute not the necessitation of the 
will to the stars and complexions, but to the 
aggregate of all things tufcether that are in mo- 
tion. I do not say, that the stars or complexions 
of themselves do incline men to will ; but when 
xneu arc inclined, I must say that that inclination 
was necessitated by some causes or other. 

(A) " But whereas he mentions ' a great para- 
dox of his own ; that tliere is hardly any one ac- 
tion, to the causing of which concurs not whatso- 
ever is i« rerum ualura ; I can but smile to see 
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NO. xxt. with what ambitiou our great undertakers do affect 
to be accounted the first foundeiv of strange opi^ — 
nioiis,&c." The Bishop si>eaks often of paradoxe^3 
with snch scorn or detestation, that a simple rL-adfiT" 
would take a paradox either for felony or som^= 
other heinous crime, or else for some ridiculous 
turpitude ; whereas ptThaps a judirious reader" 
knows what the word signifies ; and that a para- 
dox, is au opinion not yet genendiy received- 
Christian religion was once a paradox ; and a 
^eut many other opinions which the Bishop now 
holdcth, were formerly paradoxes. Insomuch as 
when a mnit calleth an opiuion a paradox, he doth 
not say it is untrue, but signifieth his own i^ofl 
ranee ; for if he understood it, he would call it 
either a truth or an error. He obser\'es not, that 
but for paradoxes we should be now in that savage 
ignorance, which those mcu arc in that have not, ■ 
or have not long had laws and commonwealth, from 
whence proceedeth science and civility. There was 
not long since a scholar that maintained, that if the 
least thing that hiul weight should be laid down 
ujion the hardest body that could be, supposing it 
an anvil of diamant, it would at the first access 
make it yield. This I thought, and much more 
the Bishop would have thought, a paradox. Bat 
when he told me, that either that would do it, o^H 
all the weight of the world would not do it, be-™ 
cause if the whole weight did it, every the least 
port thereof would do its part, I saw no reason to 
dissent. In like manner when 1 say, ' there is 
hanlly auy one action to the causing of which 
concurs uot whatsoever is in rerum natura ;' it 
seems to the Bishop a great paradox ; and if 
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efaould say that all action is the effect of motion, so.xxi. 

and that there cannot be a motion in one part of , ^ T" ' 
_ the world, but tlie same must also be coramuni- »!';"'> ■'!■<""'"> 
P cated to all the rest of the world, he would say that " "'" "■i'^' 

this were no less a paradox. But yet if I should 

pay, that if a leaser body, as a concave sphere or 

I tun, were filled with air, or other liquid matter, 
and that any one little parti(?le thereof were moved, 
all the rest would be moved also, he would conceive 
it to be true, or if not he, a judicious reader would. 
It is not the greatness of the tuu that altereth the 
case; and therefore the same would be true also, 
if the whole world were the tun ; for it is the 
neatness of thi;s tan that the Bishop coraprehend- 
cth not. But the truth is comprehensible enough, 
and may be said without am.biciou of being the 
founder of strange opinions. And though ii grave 
moil may smile at it, he that is both gi*avc and wise 
will not. 
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J. D. "Tliirdly, the moral philosopher tells us 
how we are haled hither and thither with outward 
objects. To this I answer, " First, that the powrr 
which outward objects have over us, is for the 
most part by our own default, because of those 
vicious habits which we have contracted. There- 
fore though the actions seem to have a kind of 
violence iu them, yet tbey were free and voluntary 
in their first originals. As a paralytic mnn, to use 
Aristotle's comparison, shedding the liquor deserves 
to he punished, for though his act be unwilling, yet 
his intemperance was willing, whereby he con- 
tracted this infirmity. 

VOL, V. X 
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" Secondly I answer, that concupiseenpe, and 
custom, and bad company, and outward objects do 
indeed make a prorlh-ity, but not a necessity. By 
prayers, tears, meditations, vows, watching*, fast- 
ings, humi-eiibationb, a uinn may get a contrarr 
habit, and gain the \ictons not only over outward 
objects, but also over his own corruptions, and be- 
come the king of the little world of himself. 

Si ni^Cuis, St pmva ciipiii, » duM-ris ini, 
Scryitii palicre jut:<ini. tal^^rabis iniquos 
Intcrius l^es. Tuuc omnia jure t«ii»bis. 
Cum poterU Ttx esie lui. 

"Tliirdly, a resolved mind, which weighs all 
things judiciously and provides for all occurrences, 
is not so easily surprised with outward object?. 
Only Ulysses wept not at the meeting with hi.s wife 
and son. I would beat thee, said the philosopher, 
but that 1 am angry. One spake low est, when h« 
was most moved. Another poured out the water, 
when he was tliirsty. Another made a covenant 
with liis eyes. Neither opportunity nor enticement 
could prevail with Joseph. Nor the music nor the 
fire, with the three children. It is not the strength 
of the wind, but the lightness of the chaff, which 
causcth it to be blown away. Outward objects do 
not impose a moral, much less n physical necessity : 
they may be dangerous, but cannot be destructive 
to true liberty." 

T./I. 'lliirdly, he disputeth against the opinion 
of them that say, externid objects presented to 
men of snch and such temperatures, do make their 
actions neccssarj- ; and says, the power, that such 
objects have over us, proceeds from cur own fault. 
But that is nothing to the purjiosCj if such fault 
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!of ours procecdcth from causes not in our own so. xxii. 
power. And therefore tJint opinion may hold true, _^J^ 
for all this answer. Further, he saith, prayer, »Tiy. 
fasting, &c., may alter our habits. It is true: but 
when they do so, they are causes of the contrary 
iftabit, and make it necessary ; as the former habit 
jiad been necessary, if prayer, fasting. Sec, had not 
been. Besides we are not moved, nor diitposcd to 
prayer or any other action, but by outward ob- 
jects, as pious company, godly preachers, or some* 
Ithing equivalent. In the next pluce he ttaith, a re- 
solved mind is not easily snrprised. As the mhid 
of Ulysses, who, when others wept, he alone wept 
kkot. And of the philasopher tbat abstained from 
wrikiu^, bccauKi; he found himself angry. And 
;of him that poiired out the water, when he was 
ithirsty ; and the like. Such thincs I confess have, 
lor may have been done ; and do prove only that it 
Imras not necessary for Ulysses then to weep, nor 
r the philosopher to strike, nor for that other 
an to drink : but it does not prove that it wa-* 
ot necessary for Ulysses then to abstain, as he did, 
m weepinff; nor the philosopher to abstain, as 
e did, from striking : nor the other man to forbear 
inking. .\iid yet that was the tluug he ought 
have proved. 

Lastly, be confesseth tbat the disposition of ob- 
:!ts may be chins:ernii!; to libertv, but cannot be 
destructive. To which I answer, it is impossible ; 
fox liberty is never in any other dan&rer than to be 
■M. And if it cannot be lost, which he confesseth, 
rmay infer it can be in no danger at alt. 

J. IJ. (a) " The third pretence was out of moral 
hilusophy uitsuuderstood, that outward objects do 

XI 
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necessitate the will. I sluiU not need to repeat 
what he hath omitted, but only to satisfy his ex- 
ceptions. (6) The Brst is, that 'it is not material, 
' though the power of outward objecte do proceed 
from our own faults if such faults of ours proceed 
not from causes in our own power'. Well, but f 
what if they do proceed from causes that are in 
our own power, as in truth they do r Then his 
answer is a mere subterfuge. If our faults pro- 
ceed from causes that are not, and were not in our 
own power, then they are not our faults at all. It M 
is not a fault in us, not to do those things which " 
nex'er were in our power to do : but they are the 
faults of these causes from whence they do pro- 
ceed, (c) Next he confcsscth, that it is in our 
power, by good endeavours, to alter those vicious 
habits which we had contracted, and to get the 
contrary habit. 'True,* saith he, 'but then the j 
contrary habit doth necessitate the one way, asj 
well as the former habit did the other way.' By 
which very consideration it appears, that that 
which he calls a necessity, is no more but ^| 
proclivity. If it were a true necessity, it could 
not be avoided nor altcfed by our endeavours.^ 
Tbe truth is, acquired habits do help and assist the^ 
faculty ; but they do not necessitate the faculty. 
He who hath gotten to himself an habit of tem- 
perance, may yet upon oceasioii commit an intem- 
perate act. And so on the contrary. Acts are not 
opposed to habits, but crtUer habits. ((/) He addsjj 
' that we are not move? AV-o^ta^er or any other nc-| 
tion, but by outward otti^cVs, iw pious company, 
godly preachers.or soi^««)t\\vi\ftei\\iiva.\cut'. Wherein, 
arc tWouthcr niistake-.'^^-.&^^^^^^'i^eecMlivprtacl 
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ers and pious company to be outward ol)jefts ; no. xxii . 
which are outward agents : secondly, to affirm j^ BiiW* 
that the will is not moved but by outward objects. "?•?■ 
The will is moved by itself, by the iniderstaiidiiija;, 
by the Bcnwitivc passions, by angels good aud bud, 
by men ; and most efFcctuaily by acts or habits in- 
fused by God, whereby the will is excited extraor- 
dinarily indeed, but eflicneiously and determinate! y. 
This is more than equivalent with outward objects. 

** Another branch of mine answer Tvaa, that a 
resolved and prepared mind is able to resist both 
the appetibility of objects, and the unruliness of 
passions : as I showed by example, (e) He an- 
CTVcrs, that 1 prove lilysses was not necessitated 
to weep, nor the philosopher to strike ; but I 
do not prove that they wei-e not necessitated to 
forbear. He sailh true. I am not now proving, 
but answering. Yet my answer doth sufficiently 
prove that which I intend ; that the rational will 
hatli power, both to slight the most appetible ob- 
jects, and to control the most unruly passions. When 
he hath given a clear solution to those proofe 
which I have produced, then it will be time for 
him to ery for more work. 

"Lastly, whereas I say, that outward objects 
may be dangerous, but cannot be destructive to 
true liberty ; he catcheth at it, (J^) and objects, 
that * liberty is in no danger but to be lost ; but I 
say it cannot be lost, therefore', he infers that, 'it is 
in no danger at ail.' I answer, first, that liberty 
is in more danger to he abused, than to be lost. 
Many more men do abuse their wits, tbaa lose 
them. Secondly, liberty is in danger likewise to 
he weakened or diminished ; as whea it is clogged 
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so. XXII. by vicious liabiu rontracrert by ourselves, and yet 
it is not totally lost. Thirdly, though liberty can- 
not be totally lost out of the world, yet it may be 
totally lost to (his or that particular man, as to the 
exercise of it, Ilensou is the root of liberty ; aud 
tbouf^h nothing: be more natural to a man than 
reason, yet many by excess of study, or by con- 
tinual f>;orniiindiziug', or by some extravag:ant pas- 
sion which they have cherished in themselves, 
or by doting too much upon some affected object, 
do become very sot«, and deprire themselves of 
the use of rcas<m, and consequently of liberty. 
And when the benefit of liberty is not thus uni- 
versally lost, yet it may be lost respectively to this 
or that particulor occasion. A» he who make^ 
choice of a bad wife, hath lost his former liberty 
to choost* a good one. 



AKIM.iDVERSIONS UTON THE BISHOPS RKPl.T NO. XXII. 

(a) " The third pretence was out of moral phi- 
losophy misunderstood, that outward objects do 
necessitate the will." 1 cannot imagine how^ the 
question, whether outward objects do necessitate 
or not neeessiTnto the will, ran any way b« referred 
to moral jdiilosopUy. The principles of moral phi- ^ 
losophy arc the laws; wherewith outward objecLs | 
have little to do, as being for the most part inani- 
mate, and which follow always the force of nature 
without respect to moral laws, Nor can I con- 
ceive what purpose he had to bring this into his 
reply to my answer, wherein 1 attribute nothing in 
the action of outward objects to morality. 

(h) " His first exception is, that ' it is not mate- 
rial that the power of outward objects do proceed 
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from our own fniilts, if such faults of uurs proceed no. xxii, 
not from causes in our own power*. ^VeII, but ^^^;^^ " 
what if tliey do pro«t*ed from (tauses thnt are in "i*™ "P" "* 
our own power, as in truth they do r Then uis an- 
swer is a mere subterfiige." But how proves he 
that in truth they dn r ' Because else,' satth he, 
* they are not our faults at ail.' Very well rea- 
soned. A kon>e is lame from u cautjc that was not 
in his power : therefore the lameness is no fault in 
the horse. But his meaning is, it is no injustice 
unless the causes were in his own power. As if it 
were not injustice, whatsoever is willingly done 
against the law ; whatsoever it be, that is the cause 
of the will to do it. 

(c) " Next he confenseth, that it is in our power 
by good endeavours to alter those vicious habits 
which we had contracted, and to get the contrary 
habits.'' There is uo such confession iu ray 
answer. 1 said, prayer, fasting, &c., may alter 
our habits. But I never said that the will to 
pray, fast, &c. is in our ovn\ power. " ' Trxie," saith 
he, ' but tlien the coutraiT habit doth necessitate 
the one way, as well as the former habit did the 
other way.' By which very consideration It ap- 
pears, that that whicli he calls a necessity, is do 
more but a proclivity. If it were a tnie necessity, 
it could not be avoided, nor altered by our endea- 
vours." Again he mi-^^takes: for I »aid that prayer, 
fasting, &c. when they alter our habits, do necessa- 
rily cause the contrary habits ; wlkich is not to say, 
thnt the habit necessitates, but is necessitated. 
But this is common with him, tu make me say tlmt 
which out of reading, not out of meditation, he 
uscth to say himself But how doth it appear, 
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KO. XXII. that prayer and fasting, &c. make but a proclmty 
in meu to do what they do r For if it were but a 
prociivity, then what they do they do uot. There- 
fore they c-ithcr necessitate the will, or the will 
followetli not. I contend for the truth of this 
only, that when the will foUoweth them, they ne- 
cessitate the will ; and when a proclivity foUow- 
eth, they necessitate the proclivity. But the 
Bishop thinks i maintain, that that also is pro- 
duced necessarily, which is not produced at all. 

(rf) " He adds, ' that we are uot move<l to prayer 
or any other action, but by outward objects, a* 
pious company, and godly preachers, or somethiug 
equivalent'. Wherein are two other mistakes: 
first, to make godly preachers and pious company 
to be outward objects, which are outward agents; 
secondly, to affirm that the will is not moved but 
by outward objects. The will is moved by itself, 
&c". The fii-st mistake, he urgcth that I call 
preachers and company objects. Is not the 
preacher to the hearer the object of his hearing '• 
No, perhaps he will say, it is the voice which is the 
object ; and that we hear not the preacher, but his 
voice ; as before lie said, the object of sight was 
not the cause of sight. I must therefore once 
more make him smile with a great paradox, which 
is this ; that in all the senses, the object is the 
agent ; and that it is, when we hear a preacher, the 
preacher that we hear ; and that his voice is the 
same thing with the hearing and a fancy in the 
hearer, though the motion of tlie lips and other 
organs of speech be his that speakcth. But of this 
I have WTitten more largely iu a more proper 
lace. 
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Mysecoiid mistake. in affinwin^ that the will is not no. xxii. 
moved but by outward objects, is a mistake of his ,^„|„i„V,„r ' 
own. For I said nut, tlic will is not moved, but ^i"™ "i"""^ 
we are not moved: for I always avoid attnbuting 
motion to any thing but body. The will is produced, 
generated, formed, and created in such sort as ac- 
eidents are effected in a corporeal subject; but 
moved it cannot be, because it gocth not from 
place to place. And whereas he saith, " the will 
A is moved by itself," if he had spoken properly as 
■ he ought to do, and said, the will is made or cre- 
ated by itself, he would presently have acknow- 
ledged that it was impossible. 80 that it is not 
without cause men use improper lunsruage, when 
ihev mean to keep their errors from being detected. 
And because nothing am move that is not itself 
moved, it is untruly said that either the will or 
any thing else is moved by itself, by the under- 
standing, bv the sensitive passions, or by acts or 
habits ; or that acts or habits are infused by God. 
For infusion Is motion, and nothing is moved but 
bodies. 

{e) " lie answers, that 1 ]»rove Ulysses was 
uot necessitated to weep, nor the philosopher to 
strike, but I do not prove that they were not ne- 
cessitated to forbear. He saith true ; I am imt 
now proving, but unswering." Dy his favour, 
though he be answering now, lie was proving then. 
And what he answers now, maketh nothing more 
toward a proof than was before. For these words, 
" the rational will halhpower to slight the most ap- 
petible objects, and to control the most unruly 
passions," are no more, being reduced into proper 
terms, than this ; the appetite hath power to be 
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NO. xxrr. without appetite towards most appetible objects, 
aiid to will contrary to the most unruly will; 
wliicli isjargou. 

(f) " Hp objects that Miherty is in no dauj^r, 
but to be lost ; but I stiy it cannot be lost ; there- 
fore*, he infers, ' that it is in no tlan^r at all.' 1 
answer, first, that liberty is in more danger to be 
abused, than lost, &e. ; secondly, liberty is in dan- 
ger likewise to be weakened by vicious habits; 
thirdly, it may be totally lost." It is true that* 
mau hatli more liberty one time than another, and 
ill one place than another ; which is a dtff'erence of 
liberty as to the body. But as to the liberty of 
doing what wc will, in those things wo arc able to 
do it cannot be greater one time than another. 
Consequently outward objects can no ways endan- 
ger liberty, further thau itdestroyeth it. .\nd his 
answer, that liberty is in more dnager to be abused 
than lost, is not to the question, but a mere shift 
to be thouuht not silenced. And whcrc^is he says 
liberty U dindnished by vicious habits, it cannot 
be understood otherwise thau that vicious habits 
make u man the less free, to do vicioui^ actions ; 
which 1 believe la not his meaning. And lastly, 
whereas he says tliat " liberty is lost, when reason 
is lost; and that they who by excess of study, orf 
by continual gormandising, or by extravagant 
passion, &c., do become sots, have consequently 
lost their liberty" : it requiretli proof. For, for any 
thiog that 1 can observe, umd men and fooU have f 
the same liberty that other men have, id those 
things tlmt arc in their power to do. 
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J, D, " Fourthly, the natural pbilosopher doth NO. XJtnr. 

teach, that the will doth necessarily follow the last -p^ Bijinf. 
dictate of the understanding. It is tnie indeed "'''■'■ 
the will should follow the direction of the nnder- 
slanding;; but I am not satisfied that it doth ever- 
more follow it. Sometimes this sayjna; hath place : 
rifieo mciiora proboque, deteriora sequnr. As 
that great Roman said of two suitors, that the one 
produced the better reasons, but the other must 
have the office. So reason often lies dejected at 
the feet of aflection. Thiri^ nearer to the aeiises 
move more powerfully. Do what a man can, he 
shall sorrow more for the death of his child, than 
for the sin of bis soul : yet appreciatively in the 
estimation of judgment, he accounts the offence of 
Clod a greater evil than any temporal loss. 

" Next, I do not believe that a man is bound to 
weigh the expedience or inexpedieuce of every 
ordinary trivial action to the least §:rain in the 
balance of his understanding ; or to run up into his 
watch-tower with his perspective to take notice of 
every jackdaw that fiies by. for fear of some hid- 
den dan^r. This seems to me to be a prostitution 
of reason to petit observations as concerning every 
rag that a man wears, each drop of drink, each 
morsel of bread that he eats, each pace that he 
walks. Thus many ste|)8 must be go, not one 
laort^ nor one less, under pain of mortal sin. AVhat 
is this bnt a rack and a gibbet to the conscience i 
Bnt God leaves many things indifferent : thoug^li 
ina,n may be f^o curious, he w ill uot. .\ good archi- 
tect will be sure to proWdc sufficient matei-ials for 
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xo. XXIII. liis building ; but what particular number of stones 
or trees, he troubles not his head. And suppose lie 
xhonld wei^l' pa^*"^ action thufi, yet he doth not; 
so slill there is liberty. Thirdly, I conceive it 
is possible in this luist and -neakness of ham&ii 
npjjrchensiou, for two actions to be so equally cir- 
cumstantiated, tliat no discernible difference can 
nppear between them upon discussion. As sup- 
pose a chirurgeou should give two plaisters to his 
pnlicut, aud bid him apply cither of them to hb 
wound ; what rtiii induce his reason more to the one 
than to the other, but that he may refer it to 
chance whether he will use r 

Hut leaving these probable speculations, which 
I submit to better judgments, I answer the philo* 
sopher briefly thus : admitting that the will did 
necessarily follow the last dictate of the under- 
standin,e:, as certainty in many things it doth : yeti 
first, this is no extrinsical: determination fi-om 
witlitmt, and a man's ovMi resolution is not de- 
i-tructi\e 1o his own liberty, but depends upon iU 
So the person is still free. 

" Secondly, this determination is not antecedent, 
but joined with ilie aetion. 'Hie understanding 
and the will, are not difierent agents but distiuct 
faculties of the same soul. Mere is an infaUibility, 
or an hypothetical nere?sity as we say, gmctfttideti, 
i/urindo est, aecesse est esxe : a necessity of conse- 
quence, but not a necessity of consequent. Though 
an agent have certainly determined, and so the 
^hc action be become infallible, yet if the agent did 
?termine freely, the action likewise is free." 

T. //. The fourth opinion which he rejecteth, 

of them that make the w Ut necessarily to follow 
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the last dictate of the understaiidiii? ; but U seems ko.-XXIU. 
ho understands that tenet in another sense than I ^~ y^,^, 
do. For he apeaketh as if they that held it, did "■?'?- 
fuppose men must dispute the sequel of every ac- 
tiou they do, f^reat and small, to the least grain ; 
which is a thins: that he thinks with reason to be 
untrue. But I understand it to signify, that the 
will follows the last opinion or judgment, imme- 
diately preceding the action, concerntug whether it 
be good to do it or not ; whether he hath weighed it 
long before, or not at all. Aud that I t:ikc to be the 
meaning of them that hold it.. As for example : 
when a man strikes, his will to strike follows ne- 
cessarily tliat thought he had of the sequel of bis 
stroke, immediately before the lifting of liis hand. 
Now if it be understood iu that sense, the last dic- 
tate of the understanding does certainly necessi- 
tate the action, though not a.s the whole cause, yet 
as the last cause : as the last feather necesfutates 
the breaking of u horse's back, when there arc so 
many laid on before, as there needetb but the ad- 
dition of that one to make the weight bufHcient. 
Tliat which he allegeth against this, is first, out of 
a poet, who in tlie person of Medea says, video 
meliora probogue, deterwra xerjuor. Hut the 
saying, as pretty as it is, is not true. For though 
Medea saw many reasons to forbear killing her 
ehitdren, yet tbe last dictate of her judgment was 
that the present revenge on her husband out- 
weighed them all; and thereupon the wicked ac- 
tion foUowed necessarily. Then the story of the 
Roman, that of two competitors said one had 
the better reasons, but the other must have the 
office : this also maketh against him. For the last 
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JM. xxuf. dictate of hi.s judgment that had the beston-ii^ 
^ BJ^„, , oi Uie office, was this ; that it was better to take a 
•■ply- great bribe, than reward n great merit. Thirdly, 

he objects, that things nearer the senses move more 
powerfully than reason. What foUowcth thence 
but this ; that the sense of the present good is com- 
monljr more immediate to the aetion, thnu the 
foresight of the c\il eonscqucnts to come r Fo»irthlr, 
whereas he says, thnt do nhat a man can, he shall 
sorraw more for the death of his sou, than for tbe 
sin of hi.t sonl : it makes nothing* tn the last die 
tate of the iinderstundiDg ; but it argues pluinly^, 
that .sorrow for Kin is not voluntary. Aud by con- 
sequence, repentance proceedeth from causes. 

J. D. " The fourth pretence alleged against li- 
berty was, that the will doth neeessarily follow 
the last dictate of the understanding. This objec- 
tion is largely answered before in several [daces of 
this reply, and particularly No. vir. In my for- 
mer diRCOursc I gave two answers to it : the one 
certain and undoubted, that {a) supposing tbe last 
dictate of the understanding did always determine 
the will. yet this determinatiou being not ontecetloit 
in time, nur proceeding from extrin»caJ caase^ 
but from the proper resolution of the agent, who 
had now freely determined himself, it makes no 
abcolute necessity, but only hypothetical, upon 
supposition that the agent hath iletemiined bis 
own will after this or that manner. Which being 
^be main answer, T. H. is so fu* from taking it 
3i>% that he takes no notice of it. The other 
t of mine answer was probable ; that it is not 
ays certain that the will doth always actually 
K tbe Lost dictate of the onderstaudlag, though 
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it always ought to follow it. (&) Of which I gave Ho.xxin, 
then three reasons. One was, that actions may be j^aJ^, 
so equally circumstantiated, or the case so intri- «^' 
eate, that reason cannot sfive a jKJsitive sentence, 
but leaves the election to liberty or chance. To 
this he answers not a word. Another of my rea- 
sons was, because reason doth not wei|th, nor is 
bound to weigh the convenience or inconvenience 
of every imlividual action to the uttcmioBt grain 
in the balance of true judgment. The truth of 
this reason is confessed by T. H. ; thon<;h he might 
have had more abetters in this than in the most 
part of his discourse, that notliiiig is indifterent; 
that a man cannot stroke his beard on one side, 
but it was either necessary to du it, or siufnl to 
omit it. FVom wliirh confession of his it follows, 
that in all those actions wherein reason doth not 
define what is most conrenient, there the will is 
free from the determinatiuu of the understanding ; 
and by consequence the last feather is wanting to 
break the horse's back. A tliird reason was, be- 
cause passions and affections sometimes prevail 
against judgment : as I proved by the example of 
Medea and Cjesar, by the nearneins of the objects 
to the senses, and by the estimation of a temporal 
loss more than sin. Against this reason his whole 
answer is addressed. And first, (<•) he explnineth 
the BPUHe of the assertion by the comparison of the 
last feather ; wherewith he seems to be delighted, 
seeing be uscth it now the second time. But let 
him like it as he will, it is improper, for three rea- 
sons. First, the determination of the judgment is 
no part of the weight, but is the sentence of the 
trier. The undei-standiug wcigheth all things, ob- 



NO. XXIII. jects, means, circumstauces, couveti'ieuce, inconvc- 
■^i^^'^^^ uience ; but itself It not vreigked. Secondly, the 
'T'r' sensitive passion, iu some extraordinary cases, may 

give a counterfeit weight to the object, if it can 
detain or divert reason from the balance : but or- 
dinarily the means, circumstances, and causes 
concurrent, they have their whole weiglit from 
the understanding ; so as they do not pitss the 
horses back at all, until reason lay them ou. 
Thirdly, he conceives that as each feather has a 
certain natural weight, whereby it concurs not 
arbitrarily, but necessarily towards the ovcrcUai^- 
ing of the horse ; so all objects and causes have a 
natural efficiency, whereby they do physically de- 
termine the will ; which is a great mistake. His 
objects, his agents, his motives, his jtassions, and 
nil his concurrent cansey, ordinarily do only move 
the will morally, not determine it naturally. So 
as it hath in all ordinary actions n free dominion 
over itself. 

" His other example, of u man that strikes, 
' whose will to strike foUoweth necessarily that 
thought he had of the sequel of bis stroke, iinme- 
dialfly Iwfore the lifting up of Ins hand' : as it con- 
founds passionate, indellticrate thoughts, witli the 
dictates of right reason, so it is very uncertain: 
for between the cup and the lip, between the hft- 
ing up of the hand and the blow, the will may 
alter, and the judgment also. And lastly, it is im- 
pertinent ; for th&t necessity of striking proceeds 
from the free <leterniination of the agent, and not 
from the special influence of any outward deter- 
mining causes. .\ud so it is ouly a necessity upou 
supposition. 
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Concerning Medea's choice, the strength of the so. xxiit. 
argument doth not lie either in the fact of Medea, j^r iti*Ufli.-. 
which is but a fiction, or in the authority of the rr'r- 
poet, who writes things ruther to be admired than 
believed, but in the experience of all men : who 
find it to be true in themselves, that sometimes 
reason doth shew uuto a man the exorbitancy of 
his pasiion, that what he desires is but a pleasant 
good, that what he loseth by such a choice is an 
honest good, that that which is honest is to be 
preferred before that which is pleasant ; yet the will 
pursues that which is pleasant, aiul neglents that 
which is honest. St. Paul CRoni. vii. 15) saith as 
much in earnest, as is feigned of Medea : that he 
approved not that which he fUd, and that he did 
thai which he hated, llie Roman story is mis- 
taken : there was no bribe in the case but affection. 
Whereas I nrge, that those things which are 
nearer to the senses do move more powerfully, he 
leys hold on it ; and without answering to that for 
vhlch I produced it, infers, ' that the sense of pre- 
sent good, is more immediate to the action than 
the foresight of f.viX consequentV: which is true; 
but it is not absolutely true by aiiy luiteeedent 
necessity. Let a man do what he may do, and 
what he ought to do, and sensitive objects will 
lose that power which they have by his own fault 
and neglect. Antecedent or indeliberate concu- 
piscence doth sometimes, but rarely, surprise a 
man, and render the action not free. But conse- 
quent and deliberated concupiscence, which pro- 
ceeds from the rational will, doth render the action 
more free, not less free, and iutroduceth only a ne- 
cessity upon supposition. 

VOL. V. T 
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NO, XXIII. *' Lastly, he saith, that ' a man's mourning' more 
for the loss of his child than for his sin, makes 
nothing to the last dictates of the understanding'. 
Yes, very much. Reason dictates that a sin com- 
mitted is iL greater evil than the lo^s of a child, 
and outrht more to be lamented for : yet we gee 
daily how affection prevails ag-ainst the dictate ol 
reason. That which he infers from hence, that 
' sorrow for sin is not voluntary, and by conse- 
quence that repentance proceedeth from catises"; 
is true as to the latter part of it, but not iu his 
sense. Tlie causes from whence repentance doth 
proceed, are God's grace preventing, and man's 
will concurring. God prevents freely, man concurs 
freely. Thoiie inferior agents, which sometimes do 
concur as subordinate to the grace of God, do not, 
cannot, determine the will naturally. And there- 
fore the former part of his inference, that sorrow 
for sin is not voluntary, is untrue, and altt^ethcr 
groundless. That is much more trnly and much 
more properly said to be \'oluntary, which pro- 
ceeitj from judgment and from the rational will, 
than that which proceeds fi*om passion and from 
the sensitive w ill. One of the main grounds of all 
T. H.'s errors in this question is, that he acknow- 
ledgeth no efficacy but that which is n-itural. 
Hence is this ^vild consequence ; ' repentance both 
canses', and therefore ' it is not voluntary'. Free 
effects have free causes, necessary effects neoes- 
sary eatises : voluntary effects have sometimes free, 
Bometimes necessary causes," 
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ASIMADVERSIONS UPON THE BISHOPS REPLY NO. XXIII. 

(ff) " Supposing the last dictate of the under- no. xxm. 
standing did always determine the will, yet this^^^,^,,;^ ■* ' 
determination, beins: not anteowlcnt in time, nor "•"'• "p«« "" 
proceeding from extrinsical causes, but from the 
proper rcsolntion of the agent, who had now free- 
ly determined himself, makes no absolute necessity, 
but only hypothetical, &c." ITiis is the Bishop's 
answer to the ut-cesslty inferred from that, that 
tiie will necessarily followeth tlie last dictate of 
the understanding ; which answer he thinks is not 
sufficiently taken away, because the last act of the 
undcrstandiug is in time togcthtr with the will it- 
self, and therefore not antecedent. It is true, that 
the will is not produced but in the same instant 
with the last dictate of the understanding ; but 
the necessity of the will, and the necessity of the 
last dictate of the understanding, may have been 
antecedent. For that last dictate of the under- 
standing was produced by causes antecedent, and 
was then necessary though not yet produced ; as 
when a stone is falling, the necessity of touching 
the earth is antecedent to the touch itself. For 
nil motion through any determined space, necessa- 
rily makes a motion through the next space, unless 
it be hindered by some coutrnr}' external motion ; 
and then the stop is as necessary, as the proceed- 
ing would have been. The argument therefore 
from l)ie laut dictate of the understanding, suffi- 
ciently inferrcth an antecedent necessity, an great 
OS the necessity that a stone shall fall when it is 
already falling. As for his other answer, that 
"the will does not certainly follow the last dictate 
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NO. XXIII. of the understanding, though it always ought to 
follow it", he himseif saj's it is but probable ; bui 
any man that speaks not by rote, but thiaks of 
■what he says, will presently find it false ; and that 
it is impossible to will anything that appears not 
first iu his understanding to be good for him. 
And whereas he says the will ought to follow the 
last dictate of the understandiug, unless he mean 
that the man ought to follow it, it is an insignifi- 
cant speech ; for duties are the man's not the will's 
daties : and if hemeans so, then it is false ; for a 
man ought not to follow the dictate of the under- 
standing, when it is erroneous. 

(i) " Of which I gave then three reasons. One 
was, that actions may be so equally circumstanti- 
ated, tliat reason cannot give a positive sentence, 
but leaves the election to liberty or chance. To 
this he answers not a word." There was no need 
of answer : for he hath very often iu this discourse 
contradicted it himself, in that he makcth " reason 
to be the true root of liberty, and men to have 
more or less liberty^ as they have more or less 
rejison". How then ean a man leave that to liber- 
ty, when his reason can give no sentence ? And 
for his leaving it to chance ; if by chauce he mean 
that which hath no cau.ses, he destroyeth Provi- 
dence ; and if he mean that which hath causes, but 
unknown to us, he leaveth it to necessity. Besides, 
it is false that " actions may be so equally circum- 
stautiated, that reason cannot give a positive sen- 
tence". For though iu the things to be elected 
there may be an exact equality : yet there may be 
circumstances in him that is to elect, to make him 
rcaolvc upou that of the two which he cousidereth 
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for the present ; aiid to break off all furtlierdelibe- no. xmii. 
ration for this cause, that he must not (to use bis ^^~,j;^ 
own instance) by spending time in Tain, apply """"pw*'"' 
neither of the plaisters, which the chirurgeon gives 
him, to his wound. " Another of his reasons was, 
because reason doth not weigh every individual 
action to the uttermost grain." True ; but does it 
therefore follow, a man gives no sentence ? Tlie 
will therefore may follow the dictate of the judg- 
ment, whether the man weigh or not weigh all 
that might be weighed. "His third reason was, 
because pas-siona and affections sometimes pre- 
vail agarust judgment." I confess they prevail 
often against tcistht/i, which is it he means here 
by jiidgnicui. But they prevail not against the 
tliciate o/' f/te unfferstauding, which he knows is 
the meaning of judgment in this place. And the 
will of a passionate and peevish fool doth no less 
follow the dictate of that little understanding he 
hath, than the will of the wisest man foUoweth his 
wisdom. 

{c) *' He explaineth the sense of the assertion 
by the comparison of the last feather: wherewith 
he seems to be delighted, seeing he useth it now 
the second time. But let him like it as he will, it 
is improper, for three reasons." To me this com- 
parison seemeth very proper; and therefore 1 made 
no scruple (though not much delighted with it, as 
being no new comparison) to use it again, when 
there was need again. For in the examination of 
trath, I search rather for perspicuity than elegance. 
But the Bishop with his School-terms is far from 
perspicuity. How near he is to elegauce, I shall 
not forget to examine in due time. But why is 
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iro.xxiii. this comparison improper r "First, because tlie 
determination of the judgment i» no part of the 
weight : for the understanding weigheth all things, 
objects, means, rirciimstances, convenience, incon- 
venience ; but itself is not weighed." In this com- 
parison> the objects, means, &c, are the weigbti, 
the man is the scale, the undcratandit^g of a cou- 
venieiice or inconvenience is the pressure of those 
weights, which incline him now one way, now 
another ; and that inclination is the will. A^», 
the objects, means, &c, are the feathers that presi 
the horse, the feeling; of that pressure is under- 
standing, and his patience or iinpatienre the will 
to bear theni, if not too many, or if too many, to 
lie down under them. It is therefore to Uttk 
purpose that he sailh, the understanding is not 
weighed. " Secondly", he says the comparison is im- 
proper, "because ordinarily, the means, circam- 
stances, and causes concurrent, have their whole 
weight from the understanding ; so as they do not 
press the horse's back at all, until reason lay them 
on." Thiii, and that which followeth, " that my 
objects, agents, motives, passions, and all my con- 
current causes, ordinarily do only move the will 
mora/Jy, not determine it naturally, so as it hath 
in all ordiuar)' actions a free dominion over itself," 
is all nonsense. For no man can understand, that 
the understandinc nmketh any alteration in the 
object in weight, w li-^fUness ; nor tliat reeuou 
lags on objects tipon the ttmlerstamitng ; nor that 
tlie will i» tMoreri, nor that any motion U moral; 
nor that these words, the will hath a free domi- 
nion over 'Ute(fi signify anything. "With tlie rest 
of this reply I shall trust the reader ; and only 
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note the lest words, where he maVes me soy, »o. xxiii. 
B repeHfancr hath causes, and therefore it m not j^^^^,Jrt*~' 
roluNiary. IJut I said, repentance hath causes, "'*• "j*" *•" 
and that it \& not vohintary ; he chops in, and 
therefore, and makes an absurd consequence, 
which he would have the reader heheve was mine, 
and then confutes it with these senseless words : 
_ " Free effects have free causes, necessary effects 
( necessary causes; voluntary effects liave sometimes 
free, sometimes necessary causes". Can any man 
hut a Sehoalmau think the will is voluntarj' ? But 
yet the will is the cause of voluntary actions. 



NO. XXIV. 

J. D. " Fiftlily and lastly, the dlvuie lahonrs (o 
find out a way how liberty may consist with the 
prescience and decrees of God. But of this I had 
not very long since occasion to write a full dis- 
course, in answer to a treatise against the prescience 
of things contingent. 1 shall for the present only 
repeat these two tilings. First, wo ought not to 
deseit a certain truth, because we are not able to 
comprehend the certain manner. God should be 
but a poor God, if we were able perfectly to 
comprehend all his actions and attributes. Se- 
condly, in my poor judgment, which I ever do 
and ever shall submit to better, the readiest way 
to reconeile coutingeuce and liberty with the de- 
crees and prescience of God, and most remote 
from the altercations of these times, is to subject 
future contingents to the aspect of God, according 
to that preseutiality which tliey have in eternity. 
Not that things future, which are not yet ex- 
istent, arc coexistent with God : but because the 
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NO. XXIV. iufioite knowledge of God, incii*cTing all times in 
the point of eternity, doth attain to their future 
being, from whence proceeds their objective and 
intelligible being. The main impediment which 
keeps men from subscribing to this wny, is because 
they conceive eternity to be an everlasting succes- ■ 
sion, and not one indivisible point. But if they 
consider, that whatsoever is in God is God ; that 
there are no accidents in him, (for that which is 
infinitely perfect cannot be further perfected) ; that f 
as God is not wise, but wisdom itself, not just, bat 
justice itself, so he is not eternal, but eternity itself : 
they must needs conclude, that therefore this eter- 
nity is indivisible, because God is indivisible : and f 
therefore not succesfive, but altogether nn infinite 
point, comprehending all times within itself." 

T. 11. The last part of this discourse containeth 
his opinion abont reconciling liberty with the f 
prescience and decrees of God, othenvisc than 
some divines have done ; ngahist whom he had for- 
merly written a treatise, out of which he only re- 
peatoth two things. One is, that " we ought not to 
desert a certain truth, for not being able to compre- 
hend the cerlnin manner of it". And I say the same ; 
as for example, that he ought not to desert this cer- 
imii truth : that there are certain and necessary 
causes, which make every man to will what he 
willctli, though he do not yet conceive in what 
manner the will of man is caused. And yet I 
think tlie manner of it is not very hard to conceive :1 
?' i^^Htoidaily, that praise, dispraise, re-j 

~ >od and evil sequels of men's' 
. -mory, do frame and make us 
itsoever it be that we elect \ 
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and that the memory of such things proceeds from kg. xxiv. 
the senses, and sense from the operation of the ob- .^7b^~» 
jects of sense, which are external to lis, and go- r»pir- 
vemed only by God Almighty ; and by conse- 
qacuce, all nctious, even of free aud voluntary 
agents, are necessary. 

The other thing he repeateth is, that " the best 
way to reconcile contingency and liberty -with the 
prescience mid decrees of God, is to subject future 
contingents to the aspect of God". The same is 
also my opinion, but contrary to what he hath nil 
this while laboured to prove. For hitherto he 
held liberty and necessity, that is to say, liberty 
aud the decrees of God, irreconcilable ; unless the 
aspect of God (which word appeareth now the first 
time in this discourse) signify somewhat else be- 
sides God's will aud decree, which I cannot under- 
stand. But he adds, that we must subject them 
" according to that prcsentiality which they have in 
eternity" ; which he says cannot be done by them 
that conceive eternity to be an everlasting succes- 
sion, but only by them that conceive it an indivisible 
point. To this I answer, that as soon as I can con- 
ceive eternity to be an intUvisible point, or any thinj^ 
but au everlasting succession, I will renounce all I 
have written on this subject. I know St. Thomas 
Aquinas calls eternity nunc starts, an ever abiding 
now ; which is easy enough to say, but though I 
faiu would, I never could conceive it; they that 
can, are more happy than I. But in the mean time 
be alloweth hereby all men to be of my opinion, 
save only those that conceive in their minds a 
nunc stans; which I think are none. I understand 
as little, how it can be true that " God is not just. 



TtMBiBhop* 
wfiy. 



KO.xxiv, but justice itself, not wise but nLsdom itself, not 
eternal but eteruity itself"; nor how be concludes 
thence that " eternity is a point indivisible, and not 
a succession": nor in what sense it can be said, 
that an " infinite point," S:c, wlierein in no succes- 
sion, can " comprehend all times," though time be 
snccessive. 

These phrases I find not lu the Scripture. I 
wonder therefore what was the design of the 
Schoolmen to briu^ them up ; unlets they thought 
a man could not he a true Christian, unless bis un- 
derstanding be first strangled with such hard 
sayings. 

And thus much iu answer to his discourse; 
wherein i think not ouly Jus squadrons, but also 
his reserves of distiitctions arc defeated. And now 
your Lordship shall have my doctrine concen»iD|; 
the same question, with my reusous for it, poa- 
tivelr and briefly as I can, without auy teruiii of 
art, in plain English. 

J, D. (rt) " That poor discourse which 1 men- 
tion, was not written against any divines, but in 
way of examination of a French treatise, which 
your Lordship's brother did rac the honour to shoi*' 
me at York. (/») My as.'iertinn is most true, thai 
we ought not to desert a certain truth because we 
arc not able to eompreliend the certain manner. 
Such n tnith is that which 1 maintain, that the 
will of man in onliuni-y action.** is free from ex- 
trinsical determination : a truth demonstrable in 
reason, received and believed by all the world. 
And therefore, though I be not able to comprehend 
or express exactly the certain manner how it con- 
sists together with God's eternal prescience and 
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decrees, which exceed my weak capacity, yet I no. xxiv. 
onght to adhere to that truth which is manifest, ^i^ kU^* 
But T. H.'s opiniun, of the absolute necessity of "p'r- 
all events by reason of thpir antecedent determi- 
nation iu their extrinsica.1 Jiiid necessary causes, is 
no such certain truth, but an huiovation, a straiigo 
paradox, wiUiont probable grounds, rejected by all 
autlioi's, yea, by all the world. Neither is the 
manner how the second causes do operate, bo ob- 
scure, or so tnutsccudent above the reach of rea- 
son, as the eternal decrees of God are. And there- 
fore iu both these re^spccts, he cannot challenge tlie 
same privilege. I ani in possesi^ion of an old trath, 
derived by inheritance or succession from mine an- 
cestors. And therefore, though 1 were not able to 
clear every quirk iu law, yet I mig^lit justly hold my 
possession until a better title were showed fer ano- 
ther. He JK no old possessor, but a new pretender, 
and is bound to make fjood his claim by CT'ident 
proofs ; not by weak and inconsequent suppositions 
or iuduccmcnts, sucli as those are which he uscth 
here, of ' praises, dispraises, rewards, punishments, 
the memory of ^ood and evil sequeU and events' ; 
which may incline the will, but neither can nor do 
necessitate the will : nor by uncertain luu! acci- 
dental inferences, such as this ; ' tlie memory of 
praises, dispraises, rewards, punLsbmeuts, good and 
evil sequels, do make us* (he should say, ifisposc us) 
'to elect what we elect; but tlic locmory of these 
things is from tlie sense, and the sense from the 
operation of the external objects, and the agency 
of external objects is only from God ; therefore all 
actions, even of free and voluntary agents, are ne- 
cessary*, (c) To pass by all the other great im- 
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Ko.xxiv. perfections which arc to be found in this sorite, 
it is just like that old aophistiwil piece: He that 
drinks well sleeps well, he that sleeps well thinks 
no hurt, he that thinks no hurt lives well ; therefore 
he that drinks well lives well. 

id) " In the very last passage of my discourse I 
proposed mine own private opinion, how it miglit 
be made appear, that the eternal presoienee an(l 
decrees of Uod are consistent with true liberty 
and contingcucy. And this I set down in as plain 
terms as I cotdd, or ns so profound a speculation 
would permit : which is almost wholly misunder- 
stood by T. H., aud many of my words WTCsted to 
a wixng sense. As first, where I speak of the 
aspect of God, that is, his view, his knowledge, by 
which the most free aud eonlini^ent actions were 
manifest to him from eternity, (Ileb. iv. 13, ail 
things are mikcd and ojien to hin eyes), and this 
not discursively, but intuitively, not by external 
species, but by his iuteriial essence; he confounds 
this with the will and the decrees of God; though 
he found not the word aitpect before in this dis- 
course, he might have found prescience, (r) Se- 
condly, he chargeth me, that hitherto I have main- 
tained that * liberty and the decrees of God are 
irreconcilable." If I have said any such thin^, my 
heart never went along with my pen. No, hut his 
reason why he chargeth me on this manner is, be- 
' have maintaiucd that * liberty and the abso- 
«ity of all things' are irreconcilable. That 
leed. What then ■ ' Why,' saith he, *ne- 
d God's decrees are all one.' How all 
twerc strange indeed. Necessity may be 
ent of God's decrees ; it cannot be the de* 
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cree itself. Q') Bat to cut bis argument short : God so. xxiv. 
hath decreed all effects which come to pass in time; .^^ g- ^ 
yet uot all after the same manner, but acconUngto r^piy. 
the distinct uatures, capacities, and conditions of 
his creatures, which he doth not destroy by his de- 
cree ; some he acteth, with some he co-operatcth 
by special influence, and some he only permitteth. 
Yet this is no idle or bare permission ; seeing he 
doth concur both by way of general influence, 
giving power to net ; and also by disposing all 
events necessary, free, and contingent to his own 
glory. [fO Thirdly, he chargeth me, that 1 ' allow 
all men to be of his opinion, save only those that 
conceive iu their minds a nunc xlanXy or how eter- 
nity is an indivisible point, rather than an ever- * 
lasting sueeession*. But I have given no such 
allowance, I know there are many other ways 
proposed by divines, for reconciling the eternal 
prescience and decrees of God with the liberty 
aud contingency of second causes ; some of which 
may please other judgments better thaii this of 
mine. Howsoever, though a man could compre- 
hend none of all these ways, yet rememl>er what 
1 said, that a certain truth ought uot to be se- 
jected, because we arc uot able, iu respect of our 
weakness, to understand the certain manner or 
reason of it. 1 know the loadstone hath an at- 
tractive power to draw the iron to it; and yet I 
know uot how it comes to liave such a power. 

" But the chicfcst difficulty which offers itself in 
this section is, whether eternity be an indivisible 
point, as I maintain it; or an everlasting succession, 
as he would have it. According to his constant 
ufie^ he gives uo auswer to what was ui^ed by me> 
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Ko. XXIV. but pleads against it from his own ineapacitj. * 1 
' ' never could conceive,' saith he, ' how eternity 

should be an indivisible [wiut.' I believe, that 
neither we nor any man else can comprehend it so 
clearly aa we do tliese inferior things. The nearer _ 
that anything comes to the essence of God, the f 
more remote it is from our apprehension. But 
shall we therefore malte potentialities, and succes- 
sive duration, and former and later, or a part with- 
out a part, an they say, to l^e in God r Because 
we are not able to underetand clearly the divine , 
porfectioii, we must not therefore attribute any' 
imperfection to him. 

(A) " lie sailh moreover, that 'he nnderstanda 
as little how it can he true which I say, that God' 
is not just but justice itself, not eternal but eter- 
nity ititelf.' It seems, howsoever he be versed in 
this question, that he hath not troubled his head 
overmuch with reading School-divines or metaphy- 
sicians, if he make faculties or qualities to be iu 
God really distinct from his essence. God is a 
most simple or pure act, which can admit no 
composition of snbstance and accidents. Doth ha 
think, that the most perfect essence of God cannot 
act sufhcicntly without faculties and qualities ': 
The intinite perfection of the Divine essence ex- 
cludes all passive or receptive powers, and cannot 
be perfected more than it ts by any accidents. 
The attributes of God are not divers virtues or 
qualities in him, as they are in the creatures ; but 
really one and the sauic with the I>Lvine essence, 
and among themselves. They are attributed to 
God to supply the defect of our capacity, who are 
not able to understand that which b to be known 
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of God uudor one name, or one act of the under- no. xxiv. 
stand inc. ^ „' f 

"Furthermore he saith, that 'he understands '-p'.--- 
not bow 1 conchide from hence, that eternity is 
an itidivisable point, and not a succession', (() I 
will help hira. Thi' Divine substance is indivisible ; 
but etcniity is the Divine substance. The major 
18 evident, because God is actus simpHrhximust a 
most simple act ; wherein there is no manner of 
composition, neither of matter and form, nor of 
subject and accidents, nor of parts, &c; and by 
consequence no divisibility. The minor liath been 
clearly demonstrated in mine answer to his last 
doubt, and i^ confessed by all Dien that wbaUo- 
ever is in God, is God. 

" Lastly, he saith, he conceives not * how it can 
be said, that an infinite point, wherein is no sac- 
eeesion, can oomprehend all time whieh is sueces- 
sire*. I answer, that it doth not comprehend it 
formally, as time is successive ; hut eminently and 
virtually, as eternity is infiuite. To-day all eter- 
nity is eo-existent with this day : to-morrow all 
etenitty will be co-exiatent with to-morrow : and 
BO in like manner with all the parts of time, being 
itself without parts. He saith, * be finds not these 
phrases in the Scripture*. No, but he may find 
the thing in the Scripture, that God is infinite in 
all his attributes, and not capable of any imj)er- 
fection. 

'•And so to show his antipathy against the School- 
men, that he bath no liberty or power to contain 
himself when he meets with any of tbeir plirases 
or tenets, he falls into another paroxism or fit of 
inveigliing against them ; and so concludes his 
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NO. XXIV. answer witli a plaudite to himself, becaase he bad 

■ T^ ftibMi <J^^'^*t<^ ^oth my squadrons of argaments and 

«^3- reserves of distinctions 

Dicitc lopRftii, ct to bis dicite pxun. 

But because his eyesight was weak, and their 
backs were towards him, be quite mistook the 
matter. Those whom he saw routed aud numing 
away, were his own scattered forces." 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE BTSROP S REPLY, NO. TSVf. 

Cn) *' That poor discourse which I meution, was 
not written against any divines, but iu way of ex- 
amination of a French treatise, &c". This is in reply 
to those words of miue, *' this discourse containetli 
his opinion about reconciling liberty with the pre- 
science aud decrees of God, otherwise than some 
dirines liave done, against whom he liad for- 
merly written a treatise". If the French treatise 
were according to his mind, what need was there 
that the examination should be written .' If it 
were not to his mind, it was in confutation of him, 
that is to say, written against the author of it : un* 
less perhaps the Bishop thinks that he writes not 
against a man, unless he charge him with blas- 
plieuiy and atheism, as he does me. 

ih) " My assertion is most true, that we ought 
1 'a certain truth, because we are not 

H'ii- ''inul the certain manner." To tills j 

1 «ii it was true ; and as he alleged 

he should not be of my opinion, 
■^t>r a reason why I should not be 
• — his reply be sailb. that his opinion'' 
lioustrable in reason, received and 
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certaui iimnncr now ttii» liberty of will cousista with nu>i< upon iha 
Gods eternal prescience and decrees, yet he ought """'"^'"^''^ 
to adhere to that truth which is maiiifcist." But 
■why should he adliere to it, -aidessit be manifest to 
himself? Aud if it be maiiifcst to himself, why does he 
deny that he is able to eompreliend it ? And if he 
be not able to comprehend it, how knows he that it is 
demonstrable ? Or why says he, that so confidently, 
which he does not know ? Methinks that which I 
have said, namely, that " that vvliich God fore- 
knows shall be hereafter, cannot hut he hereafter, 
and at the same time that he foreknew it should be ; 
but that which cannot but be, is necessary ; there- 
fore what God foreknows, shall be necessarily, and 
at the time foreknown" : this I say looketh some- 
what liker to a demonstration, than auy thing that 
he hath hitherto brought to prove free will. 
Another reason why I should be of bis opinion, 
is that lie is *' in possession of an old trutli de- 
rived to him by inlieritance or succession from bis 
ancestors". To which I answer, first, that I am 
in possession nf a truth derived to me from the 
light of reason. Secondly, that whereas he know- 
etb not whetlier it be the truth tliat he possessetb, 
or not ; because be eonfcsscth he knows not how 
it can consist with God's prescience and decrees ; 
I have sufficiently shewn that my opinion of neces- 
sity not only agrees with, but necessarily fcHoweth 
from the eternal prescience and decrees of God. 
Besides, it is an unhandsome thing for a man to 
derive his opinion concerning truth by succession 
from his ancestors; for our ancestors, the first Chris- 
VOL. V. z 
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NO. XXIV. tians, derived not therefore their truth from die 
Gentiles, because tbey were their ancestors. 

(c) " To pass by all the other great imperfec- 
tions which are to be found in this sorite, it is 
just like an old philosophical piece: he that drinks 
well, sleeps well ; he that sleeps well, thinks do 
hnrt ; he tliat thinks no hurt, lives well ; therefore 
he that drinks well, lives well." My nrgiinieTit was 
thus : " election is always from the memory of good 
and evil sequels ; memory is always from the sense ; 
and sense always from the action of external 
bodies ; and nil action from God ; therefore all 
actions, even of free and voluntary agents, are from 
God, and aouse<|uently necessary". hfX the Bishop 
compare now bis scurrilous argumentation with 
this of mine ; and tell me, whether he tliat sleeps 
well, doth all his lifetime think no hurt. 

(f/) " lu the ver>- last passage of my discourse 
I proposed my own private opinion, how it might 
be made appear that the eternal prescience and 
decrees of God are consistent with true liberty 
and eontiugeuey, &c." If be had meant by liberty, ■ 
as other men do, the liberty of action, that is, of 
thini^s which are iu his power to do which he will, 
it had been an easy matter to reconcile it with the 
prescience and decrees of God ; but meaning the 
liberty of will, it was impossible. So likewise, if M 
hv — •■•■"Erency he had meant simply comiujE: to ™ 
been reconcilable with the decrees of 
ig coming to pass without neccs- 
ible. And therefore though it 
y^ llmt *' he set it down in as plain _ 
^ndd", yet it was impossible tx) set | 
■ \^ term?. Nor ought he to charge 
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me with misunderstanding him, atid wresting his so. sxiv. 
words to a wronjr souse. For the truth is, I did ' ' ' 
not understand them at all, nor thought he under- ^iiii* iiikiii iv 
stood them himself; but was willinj? to f^ve them *"''*"'^-- 
the best interpretation they would bftar ; which he 
calls wresting them to a wrong sense. And first, 
1 anderstoad not what he meant by the aspect of 
God. For if he had meant his foreknowledge, which 
word he had often used before ; what needed be in 
this one place only to call it aspect ? Or what need 
he here call it his view? Or say that all thiugs 
are open to the eyes of God not discHrshclij, 
hut intuitively ; ivhich is to expound eyes in that 
text, Hebr. iv. 13, not figuratively but literally, 
nevertheless excluding external species, which the 
Schoolmen stay are the cause of seeing ? But it was 
well done to exclude such insigniticant speeches, 
upou every occasion whatsoever. And though I 
do not hold the foreknowledge of God to consist in 
tligcourse ; yet I shall be never driven to sav it is 
by intuition^ as long as I know that even a man 
hath foreknowledge of all those things which he 
intendeth himself to do, not by discourse, but by 
knowing his own purpose ; saving that man hath a 
superior power over him, that can change his pur- 
pose ; which God hath not. And whereas he says, 
I confound this aspect with the will and decrees of 
God, he ftccuseth me wrongfully. For hoAv could 
I so confound it, when I understood not what it 
meant t 

{e) " Secondly, he chai^eth me, that hitherto I 
have maintained that ' liberty and the decrees of 
re irreconcileable'". And the reason why I 
is, because be maintained that liberty and the 
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NO. XXIV. absolute necessity of all things are irreconcileable. 
If liberty cannot stand with necessity, it cannot 
stnnd with the decrees of God, of which decrees 
necessity is a consequent. I needed not to eay^nor 
did say, that necessity and God's decrees are all 
one : though if I had said it, it had not been with- 
out authority of Itamed men, in whose writings 
ore of^en found this sentence, voluuta* Dei, neees- 
titas rentm. 

(f) " But to cut his argument short : God hath 
decreed all effects which come to pass in time, yet 
not all after the same manner, but according to 
the distinct natures, capacities, and conditions of 
his creatures ; T^hich he doth not destroy by his ■ 
decree : some he ncteth." Hitherto tme. Then 
he addeth : " with some he co-a]>erateth by special 
influence ; and some he only permitteth ; yet this 
is no idle or bare permission". This is false. For 
nothing operateth by ite own original power, but 
God himself. Man operateth not but by special 
power, (I sny special power, not special influence), 
derived from God. Nor is it by God's permission 
only, as I have often already shown, and as the 
Bishop here contradicting his former words con- 
fesseth. For to permit only, and barefy to peritiil, 
signify the same thing. And that which he says, 
that God concur* by way of gencrai injiaencc, is 
<a. For every concurrence is one singular and 
.oal concurrence ; and nothing in the world 
*al, but the signifieation of words and other 
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Thirdly, he chargeth me, that ' T allow all 

be of his opiutun, save only those that 

e in their minds a mw«c */■«»*, or how eta-- 
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nity is an indivisible point, rather than an everlast- no. xxiv, 
ing succession.' But I have given no such allow- Anita.a.w 
anc€." Surely if the reason wherefore my opinion «™"i"ii "w 
is fake, proceed from this, that I eonceive not 
eternity lo be uunc staiis, but an everlastiug suc- 
cession, I am aHlowcd to hold my opinion till I can 
conceive eternity otherwise: nt least he allows men 
not till then to be of his opinion. For he hath said, 
*' that tlie maiu iuipediuient wliieli keeps men from 
Bnbscrlbing to that way of hia, is because they con- 
ceive eternity to be an everlastiug succession, and 
not one indivisible point". As for the many other 
ways which he says are " proposed by divines for 
reconciling the eternal prescience nnd decrees of 
God with the liberty and contingency of second 
jMusea", if they mean such liberty and contingency 
-te the Bishop meauelh, they are proposed \x\ vaiu; 
for truth and error can never be reconciled. But 
"however," saith he, " though a man could com- 
prehend noue of all these ways, yet we must re- 
member that a certain truth ought not to be re- 
jected, because we are not able to understand the 
reasou of it." For " he knows," he eays, " tlie load- 
stone hath an attractive power to draw the iron to 
it, and yet he knoneth not how it cometh to have 
such a power.*' I know the load-stone hath no 
snch attractive power ; and yet I know that the 
iron cometh to it, or it to the iron ; nnd therefore 
wonder not, that the Bishop knoweth not how it 
cometh to have tliat power. In the next place he 
saith, I bring nothing to prove that eternity is not 
an indivisible point, but my own incapacity " that 
I cannot conceive it". The truth is, I cannot dis- 
pute neither for nor against (as he can do) the 
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NO, XMV. poKitions I understand not. Nor do I understand 
what derof^tion it can be to the divine perfection, 
to attribute to it potentiality, that is (in English) 
powpr, and snccessive duration ; for such attributes 
are often given to it in the Scripture. 

(A) " He eaitb moreover, that • he understands 
as little how it con bo true which 1 say, tliat 
God is not just, but justice itself, nor eternal, 
but eteniity it«?ir. It seems, howsoever he be 
versed in this question, that he hath not troubled 
his head over-much with reading School-divines, 
or metaphysicians." They are unseemly words to 
be said of God : I will not say, blasphemous and 
ntheisticalj which are the attributes he gives to my 
opinions, because I do not think them spoken out 
of an evil mind, but out of error : they are, I say, 
unseemly words to be said of God, thai he is not 
just, that he is not eternal, and (as he also said) 
that ho is not wise ; and cannot be excused by any 
following bttt, especially when the but is followed 
by that winch is nut to be; understood. Can any 
man understand how justice is just, or wisdom 
wise ? and whereas justice is an accident, one of 
the moral virtuei!, and wisdom another ; how Had 
is an accident or moral virtue? It is more than 
the Schoolmen or metaphysicians can understand; 
whose writings have troubled my head more than 
they should havedoue, if lhadkno^\uthatuinongst 
so many senseless disputes, there had been so few 
lucid intervnb*. But I have considered since, where 
men w ill undertake to reason vat of natural philo- 
sophy of tiie ineomjirehensible nature of Cod, that 
it is impossible they should speak intelligibly, or in 
other language than metaphy sic, wherein they may 
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contradict themselves, aud not perceive it ; as he no. kxiv. 
does here, when he says, " the attribulps of Goil j^^i„,.i',„_ ' 
are not diverse virtues or qualities hi him, as they ""i"'?™' U'" 

1, , , Bi.huii.tTl.lr. 

are m the creatures, but really oue aud the same 
with the divine essence and amongst themselves, 
and attributed to God to supply the defect of our 
capacity". Attributes are names ; and therefore it 
is a contra<liction, to say they are really one and 
the same with the divine essence. But if he mean 
the virtue* signified by the attributes, as justice, 
wisdom, eternity, divinity, &c ; so also they are vir- 
tues, and not one virtue, (which is still a contra- 
diction) ; and we give those attributes to God, not 
to shew that we apprehend how they are in him, 
but to signify hou' we think it best to honour 
bitn. 

(i) '• * in the next place he will help me to un- 
derstand,' he says, 'how eternity is an indivisible 
point.' The divine substance is indivisible; but 
eternity is the divine substance. The major is 
evident, because God is actus simpUc'tsamm ; the 
minor hath been clearly demonstrated in my an- 
swer to hi.*! la.st doubt, and is confessed by all men, 
that whatsoever is attributed to God is God." The 
major is so far from being evident, that actus sim- 
jAic'mximKS si&mificth nothing. The minor Ls said 
by some men, thought by no man ; for whatsoever 
is thought, is understood. And all that he hath 
elsewhere aud here dilated upon it, is as perfect 
nonsense, as any man ever writ ou i>urpose to 
make merry with. And so is that whereby he 
answers to my objection, that a point cannot com- 
prehend all time, which is successive ; namely, 
his distinction, that '* a point doth not comprehend 
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NO. XXIV. all time formally^ ns time is successive ; but emt- 
nenUy and virtnally^ as eternity is infinite". And 
this, " to-day all eternity is co-existent with this 
day, and to-morrow all cteruity will be co-cxistent _ 
with to-morrow". It is well that hi? eternity is ( 
now come from a nwjic slans to be a nunc JiHens, 
flowinjT from this day to the next, and so ou. This 
kind of language is never found in the Scripture, j 
No, but the thing, saith he, is found there, namely, B 
that God is intinite in all hi? attributes. I would 
he could shew me the place where God is said to 
be infinite in all his attributes. There be places 
enough to shew that God is infiuite iu power, in 
wisdom, mercy, S:c : but neither is he said to be in- 
finite in names (which is the English of attributes), 
nor that he is an Indivisible point, nor that a point 
doth comprehend time eminently and virtually ; 
uor that to-day aJl eternity is co-existent with t<K- 
day, &:c. And thus much in answer to his reply 
upon uiy answer. That xvhich remaineth, is my 
reply upon his answer to my positive doctrine on 
this subject. 



MV OPINION ABOUT LIBKBTV AND NECESSITY NO. XXV. 

T. H. First, I conceive that when it cometh 
into a man's mind to do or not to do some certain 
action, if lie Imve no time to deliberate, the doing 
or abstaining necessarily followeth the present 
thought he had of the good or evil consequence 
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iii>ilf. As for example, in sudden 
' M follow the thought of r«- 
•.\\i- tluiii"Iit of escape. .Mso ^ 
rate, but delibc- H 
.; appeared that 
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could make him doubt of the conseqnence, the so. \\v. 
action follows his opinion of the sroodness or harm .,' ' ' 
of It. These actions I cuU voluntary. He, if I »i-™> ui-tit 
understand him aright, calls them spontaneous. I "" """"'^ 
call them voluntary, because those actions that 
follow immi'tUately the last appetite, are voluntary. 
And here, where there is one only appetite, that 
one is the last. 

Besides, 1 see it is reasonable to punish a rash 
action ; which could not be justly done by man, 
unless the same were voluntary. Kor no action of 
& man can be said to be without deliberation, 
though never so sudden ; because it is supjjoscd he 
had time to deliberate all the precedent time of his 
life, whether he should do that kind of action or 
not. And henee it is, tliat he that killeth iu a 
gndden pa-ssion of anger, shall nevertheless be 
jastly put to death : because all the time whereiu 
he was able to consider whether to kill were good 
or evil, shall be held for one continual deliberation ; 
and cousequeutly the killings shall be judged to pro- 
ceed from election. 

J. D. " This part of T. II.'s discourse hangs to- 
gether like a sick man's dreams, (a) Even now 
he tells us, that * a man may have time to delibe- 
rate, yet not deliberate". By and by he saith, that 
' no action of a man, though never so sudden, can 
be said to be without deliberation'. I le tells us, 
No. xxxiii, that * the scope of this section is to 
show what is spontaneous'. Howbcit he showeth 
only what is voluntary ; (//) so tnaking^ volun- 
tary and .spontaneous to be all one ; whereas before 
li» hnjl told US, that * every spontaneous action is 
'oluutary, because indeliberate ; nor every 
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fear.' (e) Now lie tells us, that 'those nctious 
which follow the last appetite, are voluntary ; and 
where there is one only appetite, that is the last'. 
But before he told us, that ' voluntary pre^uppos- 
eth some precedent deliberation and meditatioa of 
what is likely to follow, Iwth upon the doing and 
abstaining from the action', (rf) He defines Uljcrtyj 
No. xxix, to be ' the absence of all extrinsical im- 
pediments to action'. And yet iu his whole dis- 
course he laboureth to make good, that whatsoever ( 
is not done, is therefore not done, because the^ 
ageut was necessitated by extrinsical causes not to j 
do it. Are not extrinsical causes, which determine 
him not to do it, extrinsical impediments to action S 
So no man shall be free to Ho any thing but thatj 
which he doth actually. He defines a free airent 
to be * him who hath not made an end of deliber- 
ating* (No. xxviii). And yet defines liberty to be 
* on absence of outward impediments'. There may 
be outward impediments, even whilst he is deliber- 
ating:. As a man deliberates whether he shall play 
at tenuis : and at the same time the door of the 
tennis-court is fast locked against him. And after a 
man hath ceased to deliberate, there may Ijc no out- i 
ward impediments : as when a man resolves not tofl 
play at tennis, bccaufse he finds himself ill-disposed, V 
or bccuu.-ie he will not hazard his money. So the ™ 
same person, at the same time, t-hould be free and i 
not free and free. And as be is not 6nnfl 

■ U, so he confounds all things, the" 
niii, the estimative faculty and the 
-"^tnaginat'ion wit^ i\e\\benrt\on, the 

M\s.^ human w\U Vrt^ ^^« seuaitii 
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appetite, rational hope or fear with irrational pas- uo.xxv. 
eious, iuclinatioDB with intentions, a beginning ^J w«bJ* 
of being with a beginning of working, sufficiency "i^'r- 
with efficiency. So as the greatest difficulty is to 
find out what he aims at. So as 1 bad once 
resolved not to answer this part of hi8 discourse ; 
yet upon better advice I will take a brief sun'cy of 
it also ; and show how far 1 assent tmto, or dissent 
from that winch I conceive to be his meaning. 

"And 6rst, concerning sudden passions, as anger 
or the like, {e) That which he saith, that ' the action 
doth necessarily follow the thought', is thus far 
true ; that those actions which are altogether undc- 
liberated and do proceed from sudden and violent 
passions, or tnotug primo jffiniit which surprise a 
man, and give him no time to advise with reason, 
are not properly and actually in themselves fi*ee, 
but rather necessary actions ; as when a man runs 
away from a cat or a custard out of u secret anti- 
pathy. 

(J') " Secondly, as for those actions * wherein 
actual deliberation seems not necessary, because 
never anything appeared that could make a man 
doubt of the consequence* : I do confess, that ac- 
tions done by virtue of a precedent dcUberatlou, 
without any actual deliberation in the present, 
when the act is done, may notwithstanding be 
truly both voluntary and free acts, yea, in some 
cases and in some sense, more free than if they 
were actually deliberated of in present. As one 
who hath acquired by former deliberation and ex- 
perience a habit to play upon the virginals, needs 
not deliberate what man or what jack he must 
touch, nor what tinger of his hiuid be must move 
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NO. jotv. to play such a lossoa ; yea, if his miud should be 
fixed, or intent to ercry motion of his hand, or 
every touch of a string, it would hinder his play, 
and render the action more troublesome to him. 
■VVliercfove I believe, that not only his playing ia 
general, but every motion of his hand, though it 
be not presently deliberated of, is a fi^ee act, bj- 
reason of his precedent deliberation. So then 
(saving improprieties of speech, as calling thai 
voluntary which is free, and limiting the will ti> 
the last appetite ; and other mistakes, as that no 
act can be said to be without deliberation) we 
agree also for the greater pait in this second oh- 
sen'ation. 

ig) "Thirdly, whereas he saith, that * some rad-" 
den acts proceeding from violent passions, whici 
surprise a man, are justly pmiished' ; I grant they 
are so sometimes ; but not for his reason^ becausflfl 
they have been formerly actually deliberated of; 
but becanse they were virtually deliberated of, or 
because it is our fault that they w^ere not actually 
deliberated of, whether it was a fault of pure ue«fl 
gation, that is, of not doing our duty only, or a 
fault of bad disposition also, by reason of some 
vicious habit which we had contracted by our for- 
mer actions. To do a uecessary act is never a 
fault, nor justly punishable, when the necessity !«■ 
inevitably imposed upon us by exlriusieai causes.™ 
As if a child, before he had the use of reason, shall 
kill a man in his passion : yet because he wnntedfl 
malice to incite him to it, and reason to restrain 
him from it, he shall not die for it in the strict 
ndes of particular justice, unless there be some^ 
mixture of public justice in the case. 
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(k) " But if the necessity be contracted by our- no. xxv. 
selves, and by our own faults, it is justly punish- ^ b^i^'i 
able. As he who by his wanton tiiou^hts io the ^Tiy. 
day-time doth procure his own nocturnal pollution: 
a man cannot deliberate in his sleep, yet it is ac- 
I counted a sinful act, and consequently, a free act, 
that is, not actually free in itself, but virtually free 
in its causes ; and though it be not expressly willed 
and chosen, yet it is tacitly and implicitly willed and 
chosen, when that is willed and chosen from whence 
it was Decessarily produced. By tlie Levitical law, 
if a man digged a pit and left it uncovered, so that 
his neighbour's ox or liis aaa did fall into it, he 
was bound to make reparation ; not because he did 
choose to leave it uncovered on purpose that 
such a mischance mig'ht happen, but because he 
did freely omit that which he ought to have done, 
from whence this damage proceeded to his neigh- 
bour. Lastly, there is great difference between 
the first motions, which sometimes arc not in our 
power, and subsequent acts of killing or stealing, 
or the like, which always are in our power if we 
have the nse of reason, or else it is our own fault 
that they are not in our power. Yet to such 
hasty acts done in hot blood the law is not so se- 
vere, as to those which are done upon long deli- 
beration and prepensed malice, unless, as I said, 
there be some mixture of public justice in it. He 
that steahi a horse deliberately, may be more 
punishable by the law than he that kills the owner 
by chance-medley : yet the death of the owner was 
more noxious, (to iLse his phrase), and more 
damageable to the family, than the stealth of the 
horse. So far was T. H. mistaken in that also. 
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tliat the right to kill men doth proceed merely - 
from their being noxious (No. xiv)." | 

AMMADVEBSIONS UPON TUB BISIIOP's AKSWER TO MI 
OPINION ABOUT LIBEELTY AND NECESSITY NO. XXT. fl 

(a) " Even now he tells us, that ' a man may 
have time to tit-liberate, yet not deliberate'. Bj ■ 
and by he saith, that ' uo action of a man, thougk" 
never so sudden, can be said to be without deliber- 
ation*. " He thinks he hath here caught nie in sH 
contradiction ; but he is niistukeu ; and the eaui^t 
is, that he observed not that there may be a differ- 
ence between deliberation and that which shall be 
construed for deliberation by a judge. For a mau 
may do a ra^h act suddenly without deliberation; 
yet because he ought to have deliberated, and had 
time enough to deliberate whether the action vitrt 
lawful or not, it shall not be said by the judge that 
it was without deliljeration, who supposeth that 
after the law known, all the time following nas 
time of deliberation. It is therefore no contra- 
diction, to say a man deliberates not, and that hefl 
shall be said to deUberate by him that h the judge 
of vohmtary actions. 

(ft) " Again, where he says, ' he maketfa voIuil* 
tary and spontaneous actions to be all one', whei 
before he had told us that * every spontaneous 
lion is not voluntary, because indeliberate ; nor 
"V voluntan' action spontaneous, if it proceed 
iBr'. " He thinks he hath espied another 
tiction. It is no wonder if speaking of 
eoos, which signifielh nothing else in Latin 
lUsh it is not) but that which is done deh- 
or indeliberate! y without compulsion. 
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seem to the Bishop, who hath never given any de- mo. xxv. 
finition of that word, not to use it as he would ' " — ' 
have me. Ann it is easy for him to give it any'i'iuupnihn 
signification he please, as the occasion shall serve "'p"T5'- 
to charge me with contradiction. In what sense 
I have used that word once, in the same I have 
used it always, caUiag- that spontaneous which is 
without co-action or compulsion by terror. 

(c) *' Now he tells us, timt ' those actions which 
follow the last appetite are voluntary, and where 
there is one only appetite, that is the last'. But 
before he told us, that ' voluntary prcsupposeth 
some precedent deliberation and meditation of 
what is likely to follow, both upon the doing and 
abRtaining from the action' " This is a third con- 
tradiction hesupposcth he hath found, but is again 
mistaken. For when men are to judge of actions, 
whether they be voluntary or not, they canuot call 
that action voluntary, which followed not the last 
appetite. But the same men, though there were 
no deliberation, shall judge there was, because it 
ought to have been, and that from tlic time that 
the law was known to the time of the action itself. 
And therefore both are true, that voluntorj- may 
be withont, and yet presupposed in the law uot to 
be without deliberation. 

(r/) '* He defines liberty (No. xxix.) to be 'tlie 
absence of all extrinsical impediments to action*. 
And yet in his whole discourse he laboureth to 
make good, that whatsoever is not done, is there- 
fore not done, because the agent was necessitated 
by extrinsical causes not to do it. Are not ex- 
trinsical causes which determine him not to do it> 
extrinsical impediments to action T This dcftni- 
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tion of liberty, that it is "the absence of all ex- 
trinsical impcdimcuts to actiou", he thinks he hatfa 
''■*' "I"'" "*" sufficiently confuted by asking whether the extrin- 
sical causes, which determine a man not to do an 
action, be not extriuttical impiHlimcuts to actiou. 
It seems by his question he makes no doubt bat 
they are ; but is deceived by a too shallow ecu- 
sideration of what the word impediment signifieth. 
For impediment or hinderanoe signifieth au op- 
position to endeavour. And therefore if a man 
be necessitated by cxtriutiical causes not to en- 
deavour an action, those causes do not oppose his 
endeavour to do it, because he has no such endea- 
vour to be opposed; and consequently extrinsical 
causes that take away endeavour, arc not to b« 
called impediments ; nor can any man be said to 
be hindered from doing that, which he had no pur- 
pose at all to do. So that this objection of bis 
proccedeth only from this, that he understaudetb 



not sufficiently the Knjrlish 



tongue. 
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same proccedeth also that he thinketh it a con- 
tradiction, to call a free a^eut him that hath not 
yet made an end of deliberating, and to coll li- 
berty HU ab.sence of outward imi>edimenls. *' For," 
saith he, " there may be outward impediments, 
even while he is deliberating." Wherein he is de- 
ceived. For though he may deliberate of that 
which is impossible for him to do ; as in the exam- 
pje he nllegetb of him that delibcrateth whether 
ht* shall play at tennis, not knowing that the door 

>urt is shut against him ; yet it is 
him that tlie door is abut, till he 

iy : which he hath not till he hath 
uhether he shall play or not. 
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Tliat whioh foUowetU of my coiifoumliug mind no. xxv. 
and -will ; the estimative faculty and thu under- . ^ 7 ' 
[ standing; the imagination and deliberation; the ■«"if«i "" 
end and the means; the human will and the "'""'^r- 
sensitive appetite ; rational hojje or fear, and ir- 
rational passions ; inclinations and intentions ; a 
beginning of beiii^ and a beginning of working; 
sufficiency and efficiency : I do not find in any- 
thing that I liave written, any impropriety in the 
use of these or any other Kii^lish words ; nor do 
I douht but an En<;lish reader^ who hath nut lost 
himself in School-divinity, will very easily con- 
ceive what I have said. But this I am sure, tliat 
I never confounded begiuuiug of being with be- 
ginning of working, nor sufficiency with efficiency; 
nor ever used these words, sensitive appetite, ra- 
tional hope, or rational feav, or irratioual passions. 
It is therefore impossible I should confound them. 
Bat the Bishop is either mistaken, or else he makes 
no scruple to say that which he knows to be false, 
when he thinks it will serve his turn. 

(e) " Tliat which he saith, that ' the action doth 
necessarily follow the thought, is thus far true ; 
that those actions which are altogether uudelibe- 
rated, and do proceed from violent passions, &c, 
are not properly, and actimlly in themselves free, 
but rather necessary actions, as when a man nnis 
away from a cat or a custnrd." Thus far he says 
is true. But when he calls sudden passions motus 
priwo primi, I cannot tell whether he says true or 
not, because I do not understand him ; nor find 
how lie makes his meaning ever the clearer by his 
example of a eat and a custard, because I know 
Dot what he means by a secret antipathy. For 
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NO. XXV. vvlmt that uiitipathy is he explaineth not by calling 
it secret, but rather confesseth be knows not how 
to explain it. And because he saith, it is tkujtfar 
true, I expect he should tell me also how far it '» 
fa be. 

(f) "Secondly, as for those actions wherein 
actual deHb^ration seems not necessary, ' because 
never anything appeared that could mnlce a man 
doubt of the consequence" ; 1 do confess that ac- 
tions done by virtue of a precedent dcHbcratioa, 
without any actual dehberation for tlie present, 
may notwithstandine: be truly voluntary and free 
acts." In this he npfrees with me. But where he 
adds, " yoa, in some cases, and iu some sense more 
free, than if they were actually deliberated of in 
present", I do not agree witli him. And for the 
instance he bringcth to prove it, in the man that 
playeth on an instrument with his hand it maketb 
nothing for him. For it proveth only, that the 
habit muketh the motion of his hand more ready 
and quick ; but it proveth not that it maketh it 
more voluntary, bnt rather less ; because the rest of 
the motions follow the first by an easiness ac- 
quired from lonp custom ; in which motion the 
will doth not aceompaiiy all the strokes of the 
hand, but gives a beg^unlng to them only in the 
first. Here is nothin|c, as I expected, of how far 
that which I had said, namely, that the action 
d<ith necessarily follow the thought, is false ; unless 
it be *' improprieties of speech, as calling that 
voluntary which is free, and limiting the will to 
the last appetite -, and other mistakes, as that no 
act can be said to be without deliberation". For 
improprieties of speech, I will not contend with 
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one that can use mo/tt* prima prim'i, prurtiec 
j)racii(nm, tn'tm eliriittit, and mnny nllier plinises 
of the same kind. Itut to say that Irce actions are 
voluntary ; and llial tliu will which causeth a volun- 
tory action, is the last appetite ; and that that ap- 
petite veas imtncdiately followed by the action ; aud 
that no action of a nian can he said in tiic judg- 
ment of the law, to he without deliberation: are 
no mistalvey, for anylhing that he halh proved lo 
the coutraiy. 

(g) " Thirdly, whereas he saith, tliat ' some 
sudden acti^, proceeding from violent i)assions 
winch surprise a man, arc justly puuished*; I grant 
they are bo sometimes, but not for his reason, &c." 
My reason was, " because he hod time to deliberate 
iiroin the instant that he knew the law, to the in- 
stant of his action, :md ought to liave delihenited", 
that therefore he may be justly punished. Tiie 
Bi»hup grants ihcy are justly punished, and liia 
reason is, " because tliey were virtually deliberated 
of, or, *' because it is our fault they were not ac- 
tually deliberated of*. How a wan does delibe- 
rate, and yet not actually deliberate, I understand 
not. If virtual deliberation be not actual delibe- 
ration, it is no deliberation. Hut he calleth virtual 
deliberation, that which ought to have been, and 
as not : aud says the same that he condemnft in 
me. And his other reusou, namely, because it is 
our fault that we deliberated not, is the i>ame that 
I said, that we ought lo have deliUTated, aud did 
not. So (hat his reprehension here, is a repre- 
hension of himself, proceeding from that the cus- 
tom of School-huiguage hath made him forget the 
hinguage uf his couutr)'. Aud to that which hn 
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NO. vxv. addis, "that a necessary act is never a fault, nor 
Anim4jv«T" justly putiisliable, when the necessity is inevitably 
B^nJj* ™P°*^'l '^P*'" ^ ^y extrinsical causes", I have 
sufficiently answered before in diverse places; shew- 
in:; that a fault may be necessary from extrinsical 
causes, and yet volontary ; and that voluntary 
faults are justly punishable. 

(//) " But if the necessity be contracted by our- 
selves, it is justly punishable. As he who by his 
wanton thoughts in the day time, doth procure his 
own iiucturnal pollution." This instance, because 
it niaketh not against anything I have held, and 
partly al.^o because it is a stinking passage, (for 
surely if, as he that ascril)es eyes to the under- 
standing, alloy's me to say it hath a uose, it stink- 
eth to the nose of the understanding); this sen- 
tence I pass over, observing only the canting 
terms, noi actuallij free in itaelj\ but clrlHally 
free in Us causes. lu the rest of his answer to 
this No. XXV, I find nothing alleged in confutation 
of anything I have said, saving that his last words 
are, that "T. H. ismistakeu in that also, that the 
right to kill »nen doth proceed merely from their 
being noxious" (No. xiv.). But to that I have in 
the same No. xiv. already answered. I must not 
pass over, that a little before he hath these words : 
" If a child.before he have the nse of reason, shall kill 
a man in his passion, yet because he wanted malice 
to incite him to it, and reason to restrain him from 
it, he shall not die for it, in the strict rules of par- 
ticular justice, unless there be some mixture of 
public justice in the case". The liishop would 
make but an ill judge of innocent children, for 
sucli are they that, for want of age, have not use 
enough of reason to abstain from killing. For the 
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want of reason proceeding from want of age, does no.xxv. 
tlirrefore take away the puuishraent, because it . ""7 — * 
taketh away the crime, and makes tlicin imioceiit. sifmSipaoUiB 
But he iutrnduceth another justicf, which he call- "«^?i 
eiU public ; wliereas he called the othar particHiar. 
And by this public justice, he sai tb, the child though * 
innocent may he put to death. I hope we shall 
never have the administration of public justice in 
such hands as bis, or in the bauds of such as shall 
take counsel from him. But the distinction he 
makes is not by himself understood. There are 
public causes, and private causes. Private are 
those, where the jiarties to the cause are both pri- 
vate men. Public are those, where one of the par- 
ties is the commonwealth, or the person that re- 
prescnteth it, and the cause criminal. But there 
is nu distinction of justice into public and private. 
We may read of men that, having sovereign power, 
did sometimes put an innocent to death, cither up- 
on a vow ; as .lei)thnh did in sacrificing bis daugh- 
ter ; or when it hath been thought til that an inno- 
cent person should be put to death to save a great 
number of people. But to put to death n child, not 
for rea.soii of state, which he improperly calLs pub- 
lic justice, but for killing a man, and at the same 
lime to acknowledge such killing to be no crime, I 
think was never heard of. 



NO. XXVI. 

T. H. Secondly, I conceive when a man delibe- 
rates whether he shall do a thing or not do a thing, 
that he does nothing else but consider whether it 
be better for himself to do it or not to do iU And 
to consider an action, is to imagine the couse- 
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NO. xxvi. quences of it, both good and eril. From wheiire is 

' ■ ' to be inferred, that deliberntioii is nothing but 

wf'y- alternate imagiimtion of the ^ood and enl sequels 

of an aL-tion, or (which is the same thing) alternate 

hope and fenr, or alternate appetite to do or acqmt 

the action of which he deliberateth. 

J. D. (n) " If I did not know what deliberation 
was, I should he little relieved in my knowledge by 
this ilescriptiou. Sometimes he makes it to be a 
eonsideratioii, or an net of the understandinsr; some- 
limes an imagination, or an act of the faney ; some- 
times he makes it to he an alternation of passions, 
hope and fear. Sometimes he makes it eoneeni 
the end, sometimes to couccm the meous. So he 
makes it I know not what. Tbe tnith is this iu 
brief: ' Dcliberntion is nn inquiry made by reason, 
whether this or that, definitely eonsidered, be a 
good and fit means, or, iudefinitely, what are good 
and fit means to be chosen for attaining some 
wished end." " 

ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE AS5WEU TO NO. XXVr, 

{a) " If I did not know what deliberation was, 
1 should be little relieved in my knowledge by this 
deseriplion. Sometimes he make* it to Ijb a con- 
Eiderntion, or an aet of the understanding, some- 
times an imai^ation, or an act of the fiincy, &c. 
So lie makes it I know not what." If the Bisliop 
had observed what he does himself, when he de- 
lilwrates. reasons, nnderstantht, or jmnapnes, he 
would have known what to make of all that I have 
said in this Number. He wimhl have known that 
consideration, under><tauding, reason, and all the 
pafKioitf of the mind, are imaginations. That to 
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consider a thiiip;, is to imagine it ; that to under- ko. xxvi. 
stand a thing, is to imagine it; that to hope and j,^~^^^ 
fear, are to imagine the thing? hoped for and ^imi* "f"" »!>■ 
feared. The difterence between them is, that " """^ 
when we imagine the couaequeuce of anything, wc 
are said to consider that thing; and when we have 
imagined anything from a sign, and especially from 
those siE;n.s we call names, we are said to iinder- 
stmid liiij meaning that maketh the sign ; and when 
we reason, we imagine the consequence of affirma- 
tions and negations joined together; and when we 
hope or fear, we imagine things good or hurtful to 
ourselves : insomuch as all these are bnt imagina- 
tions diversely named from diflFerent circnmatances : 
as any man may perceive as easily as he can look 
into his own thouEjhts. But to him that thinketh 
not himself upon the things whereof, but upon the 
words wherewith he speaketh, and taketh those 
words on trust from puzi^Icd Schoolmen^ it is not 
only hnrd, but impossible tn be known. And this 
is the reason that nmkc-th him say, I make detibe- 
ration, he knows not what. But how w delibera- 
tion defined by him ? " It is", saith he, " an inquiry 
made hy reason, whether this or that definitely 
considered, be a good and fit means ; or indefi- 
uitely, what are good and fit means to he chosen 
for attaining some wished end." If it were not 
his cuittom to ^^ay, the understanding understand- 
etli, the will willeth, and so of the rest of the 
faculties, I should have believed that when he says 
deliberation is an inquiry made by reason, be 
meaneth nu inquiry made by the man that reason- 
eth ; for so it will be sense. But the reason u hii'li 
a man useih in detiberatiou, being the same thing 
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that is called cleliberatioD, his defiiiiUon that de- 
liberatiou is an inquiry made by reason, ig no more 
than if he Lad said, deliberation is an inquiry made 
by deliberation ; a definition good enough to he 
made by a Snhoolman. Nor is the rest of the de- 
finition altog:ether as it should be ; for there is no 
such thing as an " indefinite consideration of what 
are good and fit means" ; but u man imagining 
first one thing, then another, considereth them 
successively and singly each one, whether it con- 
duccth to his ends or not. 



NO. XXVI[, 

7*. //. Thirdly, I conceire, that in all delibera- 
tion?, that is to say, in all alternate succession of 
contrarj- appetites, the last is that which we call the 
will, and is Innnediately before the doing uf the 
action, or next before the doing of it become Im- ■ 
possible. All other npi>etites to do and to quit, 
that come upon a man during bis deliberation, are 
usually called intentions and inclinations, but not 
wills; there being but one will, which also in this 
case may be called last will, tUoneh the intention 
change often. 

J. D. (a) "Still here is nothing but confusion; he 
confounds the faculty of the nill with the act of fl 
volition ; he makes the will to be the last part of 
>n ; he makes the intention, which is a 
!r and elicit act of the will, or a willing 
as it is to be attained by certain means 
iUing at alt^ but only some a»teeeda-fl 
^•iinatioH or propens^ioii. lie might as 
;hat the uncertain agitation of the needle 
d Uitther to find out the pole, and the 
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resting or fniiig of itself directly towards tht^ no. xxvii. 
pole, were both the same thinff. But the CTossest 1. „\ 1 
mistake is, that lie will acknowledge no act of f^pir- 
man's will, to be his will, but only the last aet, 
which he calls the last will. If the first were no 
will, how comes this to be the last will ? Accord- 
ing to his doctrine, the will of a man should be as 
unchangeable as the will of God, at least so long 
as there is a possibility to effect it. (A) According 
to this doctrine, couciipiscence with consent should 
be no sin ; for that winch is not truly willed is not 
a sin ; or rather should not be at all, unless cither 
the act followed, or were rendered impossible by 
some intervening circumstances. According to 
this doctrine no man can say, tliis is my will, be- 
cH«se he knows not yet whether it s^hnll be his 
last appeal. The truth is, there be many acts of 
the will, both in rcfipect of the means and of the 
end. But that act which makes a man's actions 
to be truly free, is election; which is the delibe- 
rate choosing or refusing of this or that means, 
or the ncceptnlion of one means before another, 
where divers are represented by the understanding. 



ASIMAnVF.BSIOXS UPON TUB AN3WF.R TO NO. XXVIl. 

(«) " Still lierc is tiothing but confusion ; he con- 
founds the faculty of the will with the act of voli- 
tion ; he makes the will to be the Inst part of deli- 
beration ; he makes the iiiteulion, which is a most 
proper and elicit act of the will, to be no willing at 
all, but only some antecedaneoiis (he might as well 
have said, antecedent) inelinntion." To confound 
the faculty of the will with the will, were to cou- 
fouud a wUl with ho will ; for the faculty of the 



no. XXVII. v^'ill is no will; the act ouly wliich he calls tolh 
~' ■ -' tion. is the will. As a man that sleepeth hath tie 
■hin. ii[i..i. Hut fjtrwer of xeetng, and xeeth not, nor hath for that 
*i»p»»pit. j.j^^^ ^1^^, gij*ht ; so also he hath \he poofer of will- 
ing, but wiUt'th nothings nor hath for that time 
any ivUl. I must therefore hare departed very 
much irom mjr own principleii, if I have confounded 
the facuttij of the wiU with the act of rolitioH. 
He should, have done well to have shown where I 
confounded them. It is true, I make the will to 
be the last part of deliberation ; but it Is that will 
which maketh the action voluntary, and therefore 
ueedij muijt be the last. But for the preceding va- 
riations of the will to do and not to do, though 
they be so many several wills, contrary to and 
destroying one another, they uswally are called 
iHtentiotts ; and therefore they are nothing to the 
will, of which we dispute, that maketh an actiou 
voluntary. And though a man have in every long 
deliberation a great many wills and ni7/.T, they 
use to be called inclinations, and the last only wUi 
which is immediately followed by the voluntary 
action. But nevertheless, both he that hatli thot>e 
intentions, and God tlwt seetli them, reckoneth 
them for so many wills. 

(6) " Accordinj? to this doctrine, coucupisccucc 
with consent slumld be no sin ; for that which is 
not truly willed, is not a sin." This is no couse- 
queut to my doctrine ; for I hold that they are, in 
the sight of God, so many consents, so many will- 
ings, which would have been followed by actions, 
if the actions had been in their power. It hud 
been fitter for a man in whom is required gravity 
and sanctity more than ordinary, to have chosca 
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ksomc other kind of instance. But what meaneth no.xxvii. 
'he by concupiscence with consent 9 Can there be i,,^^,,',,," 
poncupiseeuce without consent ? It is the consent "^""•"i'"'"'"' 
itself. There may he also a lawful concupiscence 
_ ^ith consent. For concupiscence makes not the 
P«in, but the nnlnwfulness of satisfying such concu- 
piscence } and not the consent, but the will and 
desifni to prosecute that which a man knoweth to 
_ be unlawful. An appetite to another muir^ breiul, 
P is concnpiaeence ; and though it be with consent 
to eat, it is no sin ; but the defiip^n to take it from 
the other, uotwithstandiug that he muy fail in his 
dcsi^, that is the sin. And this instance mieht 
have served his turn as well a.s the other; and 
^for consent, if he had understood the truth, he 

I " 



NO. xxvni. 



71 //. Fourthly, that those actions which man 
said to do upon deliberation, arc said to be vo- 
liDtary, and done upon choice and election. So 
that volmitary action, and action proceeding from 
election, is the same thing. And that of a volun- 
tary RRCut, it is all one to say he is free, and to say 
he luith not made an end of deliberating-. 

/. [). {a) " This short section might pa.ss without 
an animadversion, but for two thinp!. The one is, 
that he confounds a voluntary act with a free act. 
A free act is only that which proceeds from the 
firee election of the rational will after deliberation ; 
but every act that proceeds from the sensitive 
appetite of man or beast, without deliberation or 
election, is truly voluntary. (A) The other thing 
observable is his conclusion, that * it is all ouc to 
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say a man is free, and to say be hath not made 
an end of deliberating' ; ^hicb confe^lou of 
his overturns bis whole structure of absolute 
necessity. For if everj* agent be necessitated to 
act what he doth act by a necessary nud natural 
flax of extrinsical causes, then he is no more 
free before he deliberates^ or nhUst he deliberates, 
thou he is after; but by T. ll.'s confession here, 
he is more free whilst he deliberates, than he is 
after. And so after all his flourishes, for on abso- 
lute or extrinsical necessity, he is gtad to net bun- 
self doun, and rest contented witli an hypothetical 
necessity, which no man ever denied or doubted 
of ; ascribing: the neccssitation of a man in fret^ 
acts to his own deliberation, and hi indeliberate 
acts to his last thought, No. xxv. Wiat is this to 
& natural and special influence of extriusical causes* 
(c) " Again, * liberty', saith he, * is an absence of 
extrinsical impediments'; but deliberation doth 
produce no new extrinsical impediment ; therefore 
let him elioose uliich part he will, either he is free^ 
after deliberation, by his own doctrine, or he wi 
not free before. Our own deliberation, and tt 
direction of our own understandine:, and the elec-' 
tion of our ouu will, do produce an hypotlietical 
necessity, that the event be such as the understand- 
ing bath directed, and the will elected. But for 
as much as the understandiug might have directed 
otherwise, and the will have elected otherwise* 
this is far from an absolute necessity. Neitb( 
doth liberty respect only future acts, but presei 
acts also. Otherwise God did not freely create the" 
world. In the same iustant wherein the will elects 
it is free, according to a priority of nature, though 
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notof time, to elect otherwise. And so in a di- no. xxvm. 
vided sense, the will is free, even whilst it acts ; t)„ m'^.r, 
though in a compoauded sense it be not free. «pir- 
Certainly, deliberation doth constitute, not destroy 
libert)-. 

ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE ANSWER TO NO. XXVIII. 

(a) " This short section might pass, but for 
two things ; one is, that he confounds a voluntary 
act with a free act.'* I do indeed take all volun- 
tary acts to be free, and all free acb» to be volun- 
tary ; but withal that all acts, whether free or 
voluntary, if they be acts, were necessary before 
they were acts. Bat where is the error r * A 
free act', saith he, ' is only that which proceeds 
from the free election of the rational will, after de- 
liberation ; but every act that proceeds from the 
sensitive appetite of man or beast, without deliber- 
ation or election, is truly voluntary.' So that my 
error Lies in this, that I distinguish not between a 
rational will and a sensitive appetite in the same 
man. As if the appetite and will in man or beast 
were not the same thing, or that sensual men and 
beasts did not deliberate, and choose one thing 
before another, in the same manner that wise men 
do. Nor can it be said of wills, that one is 
rational, the other sensitive ; but of men. And if 
it be granted that deliberation is always (as it is 
not) rational, there were no cause to call men 
rational more than beasts. For it is manifest by 
continoal experience, that beasts do deliberate. 

(A) " The other thing observable is his conclu- 
sion, that ' it is all one to say, a man is free, and 
to say, he hutti not made an end of dclibemting' : 
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NO.xxviii. which confession of his orerturnB his whole 
.'T'T " tare of absolute necessity." Why so ? ' Because^J 
ms •ii-ia tit autn he, * if every agent be necessitated to ut 
uuiMfftyiy. ^.jijjj |jg i^^jjj jjpj jjy extrinsical cause:}, then he i 

no more free before he deliberates, or whilst 
deliberates, than he is after'. But this is a fi 
consequence; he should have inferred thus:— 
" then he is no less necessitated before he deUbcfn 
ates tliai) he is after'* ; whlob is true, and 
nevertheless he is more free. But takius; nee 
sity to be iucunsititeQt with liberty, which is 
question between us : in.stead of necessitated I 
puts in not free. And therefore to say *a niani 
fi-en till he hath made an end of deliberating', 
no contradiction to absolute a]id antecedent v£- 
cesfiity. And whereas he adds presently after, 
that I ascribe tlie necessitation of a man in free 
acts to his own deliberation, and in indeliberate 
acts to his Ust thoufi;hts : he mif^takes the ms 
For I ascribe all necessity to the universal scri( 
or order of causes, depending on tlie first cai 
eternal : which the Bishop understandeth, as if I 
had said in bis phrase, to a special influence of e^| 
Irinsical causes ; that is, understandeth it notat all. 
(c) "Again, 'liberty,' saith he, ' is an absence 
of extrinsical impediments' : hut deUberation doth 
produce no new extrinsical impediment ; therefore 
either he is free after deliberation, or he was not 
free before." 1 ramiot perceive in these wordi 
any more force of inferenct', tlian of so many otha^^ 
words whatsoever put together at adventure. Ba^l 
be his meaning what he will, I say not that deliber- 
ation produreth any impediments : for there are 
no iiupudimeuts but to the action, whilst we tas. 
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endeavouring 
done deliberating. 



do it, wliich is nut till we have Tio. XXVIII. 



But during the detib«ratiuu "^ 



r 



there arise thoughts in him that deliberateth, con- »!"■« upon iim 
ceniing the consequence of the action whereof he de- " ''^' ^'^' 
liberateth, which cause the action following ; which 
are not impediments to that action which was not 
done, but the causes of that which was done. 
That which foUoweth in this Number is not intelli- 
gible, b)' reason of the insignificance of these 
words, "understanding direct eth ; will electeth; 
hypothetical necessity" ; which arc but jargon, and 
his "divided sense" and "compounded sense", 
nonsense. And this also, " liberty respecteth not 
fiiture acts only, but present acts also", is unintel- 
ligible. For how can a man have liberty to do or 
not to do that which is at the same instant already 
done. For where he addeth, " otherwise God did 
not freely create the world", it proves nothing ; 
because he had the liberty to create it, before it was 
created. Besides, it is a profaning of the name of 
(iod, to make in.stflncea of his incomprehensible 
working in a question as this is, merely natural. 



NO. XXIX. 



T. H. Fifthly, I conceive libertj- to be rightly 
defined in this manner : — Liberty is the absence of 
all the impediments to action, that arc not coa- 
taincd in the luiture, and in the intnnsical quality 
of the agent. As for example, the water is said to 
descend freely, or to have liberty to descend by 
the channel of the river, because there is no impe- 
diment that way ; but not across, because the banks 
are impediments. And though water cannot as- 
cend, yet men never say it wants the liberty to 
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NO. XXIX, asceud, but the faculty or power; because the im- 
pcdimcitt IB in the nature of the water and iu> 
triusical. Su also we say, he that is tied wants tbfi^ 
liberty to go, because the imjKdimeut is not in 
hitn, but ill his bonds ; whereas we say not so of 
him that is sick or lame, because the impediment 
is ill himself. ^M 

J. D. (a) *' How that should be a right defioi- 
tiou of liberty, which comprehends neitlter the. 
genus nor the difference, neither the matter 
form of liberty, which doth not so much as 
cideutally describe liberty by it:i murks and tokens ; 
how a real faculty or the elective power should he 
defined by a negation, or by an absence, is post 
my uudtirstaudiug, and contrary to all the rules of 
rigiit reason which I have learned. Negatives 
CQunot explicate the nature of things defined. By 
this definition, a stone hath liberty to ascend into 
the air, because there is no outward impediment 
to hinder it ; and 8o a violent act may be a free 
act. Just like his definition are his instances of 
the Uberty of the water to descend down the 
channel, and a sick or lame man's liberty to go. 
The latter is an impotence, and not a power or a 
liberty. The former is so far from being a fret, 
act, that it is scarce a natural act. Certainly tl 
proper natural motion of water, as of all heai 
bodies, is to descend directly downwards towards' 
the centre ; as wc see in rain, which faUs down 
perpendicularly. Though this be far from a free 
act, which proceeds from a rational appetite ; yelfl 
it is a natural act, and jiroceeds from a natural 
appetite, and hath its reason within itself. So. 
hath not the current of the river in its chauuE 
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which must not be ascribed to the proper nature ^o. xxix. 
of the water, but either to the general order of the „ .; , . 
uuiverse, for the better being and preservation of t*^\j. 
the creatures: (otherwise tlie waters should not 
move iu seas and rivers as they do, but cover the 
face of the earth, and possess their proper place 
between the air and the earth, according; to the 
degree of their j^ravity) : or to au extritisical 
principle, whilst cue particle of water tbrust- 
eth and forcetb forward another, and so comes a 
current, or at least so comes the current to be 
more impetuous ; to which motion the position of 
the earth doth contribute much, both by restrain- 
ing that fluid body with Its banks from dispersing 
itself^ and also by affording way for a fair and 
easy descent by its proclivity. He tells us sadly, 
that " the water wants liberty to go over the 
Ijanks, because there is au extrinsical impediment; 
but to ascend up the channel, it wants not liberty, 
but power". VVhy } Liberty is a power ; if it 
want power to ascend, it wants liberty to ascend. 
But he makes the reason why the water ascends 
liot up the chatniel, to be intrinsical, and the 
reason why it ascends not over the banks, to be 
extriusit^al ; as if there were not a rising of the 
ground up the channel, as well as up the banks, 
though it he not so discernible, nor always so 
sudden. The natural appetite of the water is as 
much against the ascending over the banks, as* 
the ascending up the clmnnel. And the extrinsical 
impediment is as great, ascending up the channel, 
as over the banks : or rather greater, because there 
it must move, not only against the rising soil, but 
aUu against the succeeding waters, which press 
VOL, V. n u 
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SO. XXIX. forward the former. Either the river wants liberty 
for both, or else it wants liberty for neither. 

But to leave his mctnphoricnl faculties, ami bis 
catacbresticaj liberty : hnw far is his discoursti 
y\'n\a from the true moral liberty ; wliicb is the 
questiou between us ? His former deseription of a 
free intent, that is, * he who hath not mode on end 
of deliberating', though it was wide from the mark, 
yet it came much nearer the truth than this de- 
finition of libert>' ; unless perhaps he think that the 
^%ater hath done deliberating whether it will go 
over the banks, but hath not done dcUberatiugj 
whether it will go up the channel". 



ANIUADVIJflSIONS UPON THE ANSWER TO NO. XXIX. 

(rt) " How that should l>c a right definition of 
liberty, which comprehends neither the genus nor 
the difference, neither the matter nor the form of 
liberty, &c : how a real faculty or the elective 
power, should be defined by a negation or by all 
absence : is past my understanding, and contrary to 
all the rules of right reason which F have leanied." 
A right definition is that which detcrminelh the 
signification of the word defined, to the eml that 
ill the discourse where it is Tiscd, the meaning 
of it may be constnnt and without equivocation. 
This is the measure of a definition, and intelligible 
to im English reader. But the Bishop, that mea- 
sures it by the genus and the difference, thinks, it 
seems, though he write English, he writes not to 
an English reader nnless he also be a Scboohnan. 
I confess the rule is good, that we ought to define^fl 
when it can be done, by using first some more 
general term, and thcu by restraining the sigiiifi- 
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cation of that general term, till it be the same no. xxrx. 
with that of the word defined. And this eenera) . "! 7"^ 
term the School culls g'pwwff, and the restraint (/f/-«>mmn™iih« 
ference. This, I say, is a good rule where it can 
be done ; for some words arc so general, tliat they 
cannot admit a more general in their definition. 
But why this ought to be n law of definition, I 
doubt it would trouble him to find the reason ; 
and therefore I refer him {he shall give rae leave 
sometimes to cite, lus well as he,) to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth articles of the sixth chapter of my 
book De Corpore. But it is to little purpose that 
he requires in a definition so exactly the genus 
and the difference, seeing he does not know them 
nben they are there. For in this my definition of 
liberty, the genus is absence of impediments to 
action; and the difi'ercncc or restriction \?, that 
they be not contained in the nature of the agent. 
Tlie Bishop therefore, though he talk of geims and 
difference, understands not what they are, but re- 
quires the matter and form of the thing in the 
definition. Matter is body, that is to say, corpo- 
real subtitanee, and subject to dimension, such as 
are the elements, und the things compounded of 
the elements. But it is impossible that matter 
should be part of a definition, whose parts are 
only words; or to put the name of matter into the 
definition of liberty, which is immaterial. "How 
a real faculty can be defined by an absence, is", 
saitli he, ''jxist my understanding." Unless he 
mean !>y real J'acuUy a very faculty y 1 know not 
how a faculty is real. If he mean so, then a rery 
absence is as real as a very faculty. iVnd if the 
word defined signify an absence ur negation, I 
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hope he wnnld not have nie define it by a pre* 
sence or affirmation. Stinh a wort! is li!)erty ; for 
it signifieth freedom from impediments, which is 
all one with the absence of impediments, as I have 
defined it. And if this be contrary to all the rules 
of right reason, that is to say, of logic, that he 
hath learned, I should advise him to read some 
other logic than he hath yet read, or consider 
better those he did read when be was a youn;^ 
man and could less understand them. He adds, 
that *^ by this definition, a stone hath liberty to 
ascend into the air, because there is no outward 
impediment to hinder it". How knows he whether 
there be impediments to hinder it or not } Cer- 
tainty if a stone were thrown upwards, it would 
cither go upwards eternally, or it must be stopped 
by some outward im{>ediment, or it must stop 
itself. He hath confessed, that nothing can more 
itself; I doubt not therefore that he will confess 
also, that it cannot stop itself. But stopped we 
see it is ; it is therefore stopped by impediments 
eKterual. He hath in this part of his answer ven- 
tured a little too far in speaking of definition, 
and of impediments, and motion ; and bewrayed 
too much his ignorance in logic and philosophy; 
and talked so absurdly of the current of rivers, 
and of the motion of the seas, and of the weight 
(»f water, that it cannot l)e coiTcctcd otherwise 
than by blotting it all out. 

NO. XXX. 

T. If. Sixthly, I conceive nothing taketh 
ginning fW)m itself, but from the action of some 
other immediate agent without itself: and that 
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therefore when first a man had an appetite or will ko. xxxA 
to somethiiiff, to wbioli immediately before he had „; „:V "t | 
no appetite nor will, the cause of his will is not "t^r- 
the will itself, but something else not in liis own 
dtspostug. So thatj whereas it is out of contro- 
versy that of voluntary actions the will is a neees- 
sary cause ; and by this which is said, the will is 
also caused by otber things whereof it disposeth 
not ; it follnwetb that voluntary actions have all of 
them necessary causes, aud tlierefore are neces- 
sitated. 

J. D. '* This sixth point doth not consist in ex- 
plicating of terms, aa the former ; hut in two proof?, 
that voluntary actious are necessitated. The former 
proof stands thus : ' Nothing takes beginning from 
itself, hut from some agent without itself, which is 
not in its own disposing therefore, &c'. Concedo 
omnia ; (a) I grant all he saitb. The will doth 
not take beginning from itself. "Whether he un- 
derstand by will the faculty of the will, which is 
a power of tbc reasunable soul, it takes not begin- 
niug from itself, but from (jod, who created and 
iufiised the soul into man, and endowed it with 
this power : or whether be understand by mil the 
act of willing, it takes not beginuing from itself, 
but from the faculty or from the power of willing, 
which is iu the soul. This is certain ; finite and 
participated thing.'! cannot be from themselves, nor 
be produced by themselves. What would he con- 
clude from hence ? That therefore the act of willing 
takes not its beginning from the faculty of the 
will: Or that the faculty is always determined 
antecedently, cxtriusically, to will that which it 
doth will '' He may as soon draw water out of a 
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iw any such conclusion oi 
premises. Secoudly, for his " takiug a beginaiog", 
either he uudiTstJuids a bifghtniug of beings or a 
hfglHtttHg of working and acting. If he under- 
stand! a beginning of bcintr, he saith most truly, 
that nothing liath a beipimins of being in time 
from itnelf. But this is nothiug to his purpose ; 
the question is not between us, whether the soul 
of man ot the will of man be eternal. But if he 
Quderstand a beginning ofworkiug or moving ac- 
titatlif, it is a gross error. All men know that 
when a stone descends, or fire ascends, or when 
water, that hath been heated, returns to its former 
temper; the begiuuiug or reason isiuCriuBical, and 
one and the same thing doth move and is moved 
in a diverse respect. It moves in re^-^pect of the 
form, and it is moved in resjwct of the matter. 
Much more man, who hath a perfect knowledge 
and prcnoliou of the end, is most properly said to 
move himself. Yet I do not deny but that there 
are other beginnings of human aetions, whioh do 
concur with the will : some outward, as the first 
cause by general influence, which is evermore re- 
quisite, angels or men by persuading, evil spirits 
by tempting, the object or end by its appetibility, 
the uudfi-staudiug by directing. So passions and 
acquiretl habits. But I deny that any of these do 
or can necessitate the will of man by 
fit physicfdly to one. except God alone^ 
it- rrtnlv in extraordinary eases. And 
i-cdcnt determination to one, 
ccssity, but true liberty. 
L^umem is ex coRcessis : ' It 
. aaitU he, ' ^Vial oi voluntary 
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actions the will is a npcessary cause'. The argu- no. xxx. 
ment may be thus reduced : necessary causes pro- t^.u^up. 
duce nccesBar>' effects ; but the will is a necessary "p'j- 
cause of voluntary nations. I might deny his 
major. Necessary causes do not always produce 
necessary effects, except they be also necessarily 
produced ; as I have shewed before in the burning 
of J^rotafforas's book. But I answer clearly to the 
minor, that the will is not a necessary cause of 
what it wills in particular actions. It is without 
cotttrorersy indeed, for it is without all probability. 
Tliat it wills when it wills, is necessary ; but that 
it wills this or that, now or then, is free. More 
expressly, the act of the will may be considered 
three ways ; either in respect of its nature, or in 
respect of its exercifie, or in respect of its object. 
First, for the nature of the act : that which the 
will wills, is necessarily voluntary, because the will 
(iannot be compelled. And in this sense, ' it is out 
of controversy, that the will is a necessary cause of 
voluntary actions'. Secondly, for the exercise of 
its acts, that is not necessary : the will may either 
will or suspend its act. Thirdly, for the object, 
that 13 not necesiiary, but free : the will is not cx- 
trinsically determined to its objects. As for ex- 
ample : the cardinals meet in the conclave to 
choose a Pnpt* ; whom they choose, he is necessarily 
l*ope. But it is not necessary that they shall choose 
this or that day. Before they were assembled, they 
mig'ht defer their assemblinj; ; when they arc as- 
sembled, they may suspend their election for a day 
or a week. Lastly, for the person whom they will 
cJioose, it is freely in their own [wwer ; otherwise if 
the election were not free, it were void, and no 
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election at all. So that which takes its beginning 
from the will, is necessarily voluntary ; but it is not 
necessary that the will shall niU this or that inM^ 
particular, as it was necessary that the person ^ 
freely elected should be Pope : but it was not ne- j 
cessary either that the election should be at this H 
time, or that this man shouUl be elected. And 
thcrcfure voluntary acts in parliciUor have not 
necessary causes, tliat is, Ihey arc not necessita- 
ted." 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON Tlir: ANSWER TO NO. X\X. 

1 had said, that nothing taketh beginning from 
itself, and that the eausc of the will is not the will 
itself, hut something else which it disposeth not of. 
Answering to this, he endeavours to shew us the 
cause of the tnfi. 

(a) " I grant", saith he, " that the will doth uot 
take beginning front itself, for that the faculty of 
the will takes begiiniing from God, who created 
the soul, and poured it into man, nnd endowed it 
with this power; and for that the act of willing ^ 
takes not heinnning from itself, but from the fl 
faculty or from the power of willing, which is in ^ 
the soul. This is certain ; finite and participated 
thiiifjs cannot be from themselves, nor be produced ^ 
by themselves. What would he conclude from ^| 
hence? Tlmt therefore the net of willing takes™ 
uot its bcginninp; from the faculty of the will .-" 
It is well that he grants finite things {a^ for his 
participated, it signifies nothina; here) cannot be 
produced by themselves. For out of this 1 can 
conclude that the act of willing is not produced by 
the faculty of willing, lie that hath the faculty 




in particular. .\iid at Ae 
faculty of iiilliug the same If 
of willing be the cause he 
sctover, for the same 
will be the caxise at the 
80 he BhalUvill and niO tke 
time^ which is absurd, k 
forgot, that matter and 
coutraxy forntg and touamj 
besides the matter, that 
form ; aud somewhat 
(Ineeth u certain act : 
ferred this that he 
produced by itself; 
coiitradicteth, m saytogE. 
a stone descends, the 
that *' the stone mvrm 
Which is as much a» «i 
the matter, or that tiv 
before he denied, 
ginning of the stoati* 

tto say. intrinflical, 
tion, till the stoot^ 
motion that canaer 
precedent and 
other enpnc tt* 
it descend.*. ■ 
iftthe ■ 
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(b) '* His second argument is, ex eoneeisU : * It 
is out of coutroversy, that of voluntary actions 
tlie will is a necessary cause'. The ari;umeut may fl 
be thus reduced : necessary causes produce ne- 
cessary effects ; but the will is a necessary cause 
of voluntary actions. I might deny his major ; 
ueL'essary causes do not always produce necessary 
effeetii, except they be also necessarily produced.** 
Ill; has reduced tlie argument to uouHinse, by say- 
ing netH^-ssiiry causes produce not necessary effects. 
For necessary effects, unless lie mean such effects 
as shall necessarily be produced, is insignificant. 
Let him consider therefore with what grace be can 
say, necessary causes do not always produce tbeir 
effects, except those effects be also ueee^sarily j>ro- 
duceil. But his answer is chiefly to the minor, and 
flcnies that the will is uot a necessary cause of what 
it wills ill particular actions. That it wills when 
it wilts, saith be, is necessary ; but that it wills 
this or that, is free. Is it possible for any man to^ 
conceive, that he that willeth, csm will anything " 
but this or that particular thing? It is therefore 
manifest, that either the will is a necessary cause 
of this or that or any other particular action, or 
not the necessary cause of any voluntary actiou at 
all. For universal actions there be none, hi that 
which followeth, he undertaketh to make his doo- 
triue more expressly understood by considering ^ 
the act of the will three ways : " in respect of its " 
nature, m respect of its exercise, and in respect 
of its object**. For the nature of the act, he saith, ■ 
that " that wliich the will wills, is necessarily volun- 
tary", and that in this sense be grants it is out 
of controversy, that the will is a ueccsdury came 
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of voluntary fictions. Instead of " that which the no. xxx. 
will wills", to make it sense, reatl that wliich the . "! [" ' 
mail wills ; and then if the man's will be, as he con- "'"• "i"" i" 
lessetb, a necessary cause of voluntary actions, it is 
no less a necessary cause that they are actions, than 
that they are volautary. For the eiercise of the 
;, he saith that " the nill may cither will, or sus- 
pend its act". This is the old canting, which hath 
already been sufficiently detected. But to make it 
somewhat, let us read it thus : the man that willeth, 
may either will or suspend his will : and thus it is 
intellij^ble, but false ; for how can he that willeth, 
at the same time suspend his will r And for the 
object he says, that " it is not necessary but free", 
&c. His reason is, because, he says, it was not neces- 
sary, for example, in choosing a Po|k-, to choose 
him this or that day, or to choose this or that man. 
1 would be glad to know, by what argument he can 
prove the election not to have been necessitated: for 
it is not enough for him to say, I perceive no ne- 
cessity in it : nor to say, they might have chosen 
another, because he knows not whether they might 
or not ; uor to say if he had not been freely elected^ 
the election had been void or none. For tliough that 
be true, it does not follow that the election was not 
necessary ; for there is no repugnance lu necessity, 
cither hi election or in freedom. ^Vud whereas he 
concludeth, " therefore volmitary acts in particular, 
are not necessitated" ; I would have l>ecn glad he 
had set down what voluntary acts there arc, not 
particular, which by his restricting of voluntary 
acts lie grants to be necessitated. 
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NO. XSXI. 

NO. XXXI. T. H. Seventhly, I hold that to be a sufficic 
cause, to which nothing; is wanting that is lu 
to the producing of the effect. Tlie same is also a' 
necessary cause : for if it be possible that a suffi- 
cient cause shall not bring forth the effect, thvu 
there wanted somewhat which was needful lo the 
producing of it ; and so the cause was not suffieicnL 
But if it be impossible that a sutficieut cause should 
not produce the effect, then is a sufficient cause af 
necessary cause : for that is said to produce an 
effect necessarily, that cannot but produce it. 
Hence it is manifest, that whatsoever is produced^^ 
is produced necessarily : for wfaatsoerer is projf 
duced, hath had a sufficient cause to produce it, or 
else it had not been. And therefore also voluntary^ 
actions ore necessitated. " 

J. D, " This section contains a third ui^imeut 
to prove that all effects are necessary ; for clear- 
ing whereof, it is needfid to consider how a causes 
may be said to be sufficient or insufficient. V 

'* First, several causes singly considered naay be 
insufficient, and the same taken conjointly be suffi- 
cient to produce an effect. As («) two horses 
jointly arc sufticient to draw a coach, which either 
of them singly is insufficient to do. Now to make 
the effect, that is, the dmwiugof the coach necrs-^ 
sary, it is not only required that the t^vo horses 
be sufticient to draw it, but also that their conjimc^ 
tiou be necessary', and their habitude such as they j 
may draw it. If tlie owner of one of these hui 
will not suffer hirn to draw ; if the smith have sho*l 
the oilier in tlic quick, and lamed him; if the 
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horse liave cast a shoe, or be a resty jatie, and will no, xxxi. 
uot draw but wheu he list ; then the effect is not ViTiidhJl 
necessarily produced, but contiiigently more or less, "p'j 
as the coucurreuce of the causes is more or less 
contingent. 

(b) " Sccoodly, a cause may be said to be suffi- 
cient, either because it produceth that effect wiiich 
is intended, as in the generation of a man ; or else, 
because it is sufficient to produce that which is 
produced, as iu the generation of a monster. The 
former is properly called a sufficient cause, the 
latter a weak auJ insufficient cause. Now, if the 
debility of the cause be uot necessary, but contin- 
gent* then tlie effect is uot necessary, but contin- 
gent. It is a rule iu logic, that the conclusion 
always follows the weaker part. It' the premises 
be but probable, the conclusion cannot be deuiou- 
strative. It holds as well iu causes as in proposi- 
tions. No effect can exceed the virtue of its cause. 
If the ability or debility of the causes be contingent, 
the effect cannot be necessary. 

" Thirdly, that which concerns this question of 
liberty from necessity most nearly, is that (c) a 
cause is said to be sufficient iu respect of the ability 
of it to act, not in respect of its will to act. The 
concurrence of the will is needful to the produc- 
tion of a free effect. But the cause may be suffi- 
cient, though the will do not concur. As (jod 
is sufficient to produce a thousand worlds ; but it 
doth not follow from thence, cither that he bath 
produced them, or that he will produce thcni. The 
blood of Christ is a sufficient ransom for nil man- 
kind : but it doth not follow therefore, that aJl 
mankind shall be actually saved by virtue of his 
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nrbich any thing is wanting needful to the pruduc- no. xxx!. 
ing of it. Hut the Hishop titinks, if he set down ^,|^^|,^^^^ 
what he uuderstaiids by xttMchni. it would sen'C "■■»» "i«™ *>" 
to couTOte my uenuition : aud therefore says : 
(fl) ** Two horses joiutly arc sufficient to draw a 
coach, which either of them singly is iusufBcietit to 
do. Now to malce the eifect, that is, the drawing 
of t)ie coach necessary, it is not only required 
that the two horses be sufticient to draw it, but 
also that it be necessary they shall be joined, and 
that the owner of the horses will let them draw, 
and that the smith hath not lamed tliem,uud tln^y be 
uot resty, aud list not to draw but when they list : 
otherwise the effect is euutiugcnt". It seems the 
Bishop think? two horses may be sufficient to draw 
a eoaeh, thoupth they will not draw, or tlnmgh they 
be Jame, or though they be never put to draw ; and 
1 think they can never produce the effect of draw- 
ing, without those ueediul circumstances of being 
strong, obedient, aud having the coach some way 
or other fastened to them. lie calls it a sufficient 
cause of drawing, that they be coach liorscs, though 
tliey be Umie or will not draw. But I say they 
are not sufficient absolutely, but couditionally, if 
they be not lame nor resty. Let the reader judge, 
whether my sufficient cause or his, may projwrly 
be called cause enough. 

(A) *' Secondly, a cause may be said to be suffi- 
cient, either because it produceth that effect which 
is intended, as in the generation of a man ; or else, 
because it is sufficient to produce that which is 
produced, as in the generation of a monster : the 
former is properly ealleti a sufficient «mse, the 
latter a weak and iasufficieut cause." In these 
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few lirtcs he hath said the cause of the generation 
of a moustcr is sufiicieat to produce a monster, 
■pon^ and that it is insufficient to produce a monster. 
How soon may a man forget his words, that doth 
not understand them. This term of imafficient 
cau8e« which also the School calls deficient, that 
thejr may rhyme to efftcieni, is not iuteUigible, bat 
a word devised like hocus pocns, to juggle a diffi- 
culty out of sight. That which is sufficient to 
produce a monster, is not therefore to be called an 
insufficient cause to produce a man ; no more than 
that which is sufficient to produce a man, is to be 
trailed an iusuihcieut cause to produce a monster. 

(c) " Thirdly, a cause is said to be sufficient ia^ 
respect to the ability of it to act, not in respect of 
its will to act, &c. As God is sufficient to produce 
a thousand worlds." He understands httle, when 
men say, God is sufficient to produce many worlds, 
if he understand not tlie meaning to be, that he i 
sufficient to ])roduce thrm if he will. Without 
this supposition, if )ie icill, a man is not sufficie 
to produce any voluuturj- actiou, not so much 
to walk, tliough he be iti health and at liberty. 
The will Is as much a sufficient cause without the 
strength to do, as the strength without the will.^ 
To that which he adds, that my definition is "ftfl 
iQcrc trifling between a sufficicucy in a divided 
sense, and a sufficiency la a compounded sense", 
I can make no auswer ; because I understand no 
more what he means by sufficiency in a divided 
sense, and sufficiency in a compounded sense, than 
if lie had said sufiicieucy in a divided nonsense, 
nud sufficicucy in a compounded nonsense. 
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NO. x^xri. 
3". //. Lastly, I hold that the ordinary definition k q. xxxi i. 
of a. free agent, namely, that n free agent is that, Th*uiihi>i.« 
which when all things are present which are "^'^ 
needful to produce the effect, can nevertheless not 
produce it, implies a contradiction, and is non- 
sense ; being as nuich as to say, the cause may be 
sufficient, that is, necessary, and yet the effect not 
follow. 

J. D. " This !ast point is but a corollary, or an 
inference from the former doctrine, that ' every 
sufficient cause produeeth its effect necessarily*; 
which pillar being taken away the superstructure 
most needs fall to the {ground, having nothing left 
to support it. ' Lastly, I hold', saith he. What he 
is able to prove, is something : so much reason, 
so much tru.iit. Rut what he hold», concerns him- 
self, not others. But what holds be ? 'I hold', 
,jBith he, 'that the ordinary definition of a free 
C^ut implies a coutradietiou, and is nonsense.' 
That which he calls the ' ordinary definition" of 
liberty, is the very definition which is given 
by the much greater part of Philosophers and 
Schoolmen. And doth he think that all these 
spake nonsense : or had no more judgment than 
to contradict themselves in a definition : He 
might much better suspect himself, than censure 
80 many. Let ua see the definition itself ; ' A free 
agent is that, which when all things are present 
that are needful to produce the effect, can never- 
iheiess not produce it." I acknowledge the old 
definition of liberty, with little variation. But I 
cannot sec this nonsense, nor discover this contra- 
VOL. V. c c 
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diction. For (a) in these words, ' all tbings need- 
ful', or ' all things requisite', the actual determina- 
tion of the will is not included. But by all thinss 
needful or requisite, all necessary power cither _ 
operative or elective, all necessary instruments and | 
adjuments extrinsical and iutrinsical, and all con- 
ditions are intended. As he that hath pen, and 
ink, and paper, a table, a desk, and leisure, the art _ 
of writing, and the free use of his haud, hutli all| 
things requisite to write if he will ; and yet he may 
forbear if he will. Or as he that hath men, and 
money, and arms, aud munition, and ships, and a 
just cause, hath all things requisite for war ; yet he 
may make peace If he will. Or as the king pro- 
claimed in the gospel (Matth. xxii. 4) : / have pre- 
pared tny dinner, my oxen and my fattini^s are 
fiill4^d, all tilings arc ready ; come unto the mar- 
riage. According to T. II.'s doctrine, the guest 
might have told him that he said not truly, 
their own wills were not ready, {b) And indet 
if the will were (as he conceives it is) aecessitate 
extrinsically to every act of willing, If it had n< 
power to forbear willing what it doth will, nor to' 
will what it doth not will ; then if the will were 
wanting, something requisite to tlie producing of 
the effect was wanting. Kut now when science 
and conscience, reason and religion, our own aud 
other men's experience doth teach us, that the will- 
hath a domiuiun over Its own acts to will or nillfl 
without extrinsical necessitatiou, if the power to 
will be present in aclu prima, dcteruii liable by 
ourselves, then there is no necessai-y power want- 
ing in this respect to the producing of the effect. 
*' Secondly, these words, ' to act or not to a* 
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work or not to work, to produce or uot to pro- no. xxxii.I 
duce', have reference to the effect, not as a tiling TiiTBl^, 
which is already done or doing, hut as a thing- to "V^j- 
he done. They imply not the actual production, 
but the producibility of the effect. But when once 
the will hath actually concurred with all other 
causes and conditions and circnmstanaes, then the 
eflFect is no more possible uor producible, but it is 
in being, and actually produced. Thus he takes 
away the subject of the question. The question is, 
whether effects producible be free from necessity. 
He shuffles out ' effeeta producible', and thrusts in 
their places ' effects produced", or which are in the 
act of production. Wherefore I conclude, that it is 
neither nonsense nor contradiction to say that a 
free agent, when all thing's requisite to produce 
the effect are present, may nevertheless not pro- 
duce it. 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE ANSWER TO NO. XXXII. 

The question is here whether these words * a 
free agent is that, which when all things needfiil 
to the production of the effect are present, can ne- 
vertheless uot produce it", imply a eontradiction ; 
as 1 sayit does. Tomake it appear no contradiction, 
he saith : (a) " In these words, * all tilings needful', 
or 'all things requisite', the actual determination of 
the will is not included" : as if the will were not 
needful nor requisite to the producing of a volun- 
tary action. For to the productiou of any act 
whatsoever, there is needful, not only those things 
which proceed from the agent, but also those that 
consist in the dispoaitlou of the patient. And to 
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NO. XXXII. Qse his own instanee, it is necessary to writing, 
not only tlmt there be pen, ink, paper, &c. ; but 
also a will to write. He that hath the former, hath 
all thinf^s requisite to write if he will, but not all 
things necessary to writing. And so in his other 
instances, he that hath men and money, &c. (with- 
out that which he patteth in for a requisite), liath 
all things requisite to make war if he will, but not 
simply to make war. And he in the Gospel that 
had prepared his dinner, bad all things reqiusite 
for his guests if they came, but not all things re- 
quisite to make them come. And therefore *' all 
things requisite", is a tenu ill defined by him. 

(A) "And indeed if the will were (as he cod- 
ceives it is) necessitated extrinsically to every act 
of willing ; if it had no power to forbear willing 
what it doth will, nor to will what it does not will ; 
then if the will were wanting, something requi^te ■ 
to the producing of the effect were wanting. But 
now when science and conscience, reason and re- 
ligion, our own and other men's experience doth 
teach us, that the will hath a dominion over its ■ 
own acts lo will or nill without extrlDsicol neces- 
sitation, If the power to will be present in actu 
priaio, determinable by ourselves, tlieu there is no 
necessary power wanting in this respect to the ■ 
producing of the effect." These words, *' the will 



hath power to forbear willing what it doth will"; 
and these, " the will hath a dominion over its own 
and these, " the power to will is present 



acts 

in actu primo^ determinable by ourselves" ; are as ^ 
wild us ever were any spoken within the walla of ^ 
Bedlam : and if science, conscience, reason, tind 
religion teach ns to .speak thus, they makeuscuad. 



And that which followeth is false : " to act or not no. xxxk, 
to act, to work or not to work, to produce or not ^^;^^j'~'' 
to produce, have reference to the effect, not as a »>""• "p"" ■*«» 
thing which is already doue or doings, but as a 
thing to be done". For to act, to work, to pro- 
duce, are the same thing with to be doing. It is 
not the act, but the power that hath reference to 
the future: for net and power differ in nothing but 
in this, that the former signifieth tlie time present, 
the latter the time to come. And whereas he adds, 
that I shuffle out effects producible, and thrust 
into their places effects produced ; I must take it 
for an uutnith, till he cite the place wherein I have 
done 80. 



MO. xxxin. 

T. H, For ray first five points ; where it is expli- 
cated, first, what spontaneity is ; secondly, what de- 
liberation is; thirdly, what will, propension, and ap- 
petite is; fourthly, what a free agent is ; fifthly, what 
liberty is : there can be no other proof offered but 
every man's own experience, by reflecting on him- 
self, and remembering what he useth to have in his 
mind, that is, what he liimself meaneth, when be 
saith, an action is spontaneous, a man deliberates, 
such is bis will, that agent or that action is free. 
Now, he that so reflecteth on himself, cannot but be 
Ratisfied, that flvliheration is the considering of the 
good and evil sequels of the action to come ; that 
by »pontaneitij is meant inconsiderate proceeding ; 
for else nothing is meant by it; that ic/7^ is the 
last act of our deliberation ; that ivfrpe agent, is 
he that can do if he will and forbear if he will; 
and that liberty is the absence of external impe- 
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NO. XXXIII. dimcnts. But to tho.-ie that out of custom speak 
not what they conceive, but what they hear, and are 
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not able or will not take the 



pains 



to consider 



what they think, when they hear sueh words, no 
ai^umeut can be sufficient ; because experience and 
matter of fact is not vcn6cd by other men 'a argu- 
meiits, but by every man's own sense and memory. 
For example, how can it be proved, that to love a 
thing and to think it good arc all one, to a man 
that does not mark his own meaning by those 
worda i Or how can it be proved that eternity is 
not nmic sians, to a man that says these words by 
custom, and never considers how he can conceive 
the thing itself iu bis mind? Also the sixth point, 
that a man cannot imagine auy thing to begin 
without a cause, can no other way be made known 
but by trying how be can imagine it. But if he 
try, he shall tiud as much reason, if there be no 
cause of the thing, to conceive it should begin at 
one time as another, that is, he hath etjual rejuton 
to think it should begin at all times, which is im- 
possible. And therefore he must think there was 
some special cause, why it began then rather than 
sooner or later ; or else, that it began never, but ^ 
was eternal. V 

J. D. '* Now at length he comes to his main 
proofs ; he that hath so confidently censured the 
whole current of Schoolmen and Philosophen* of 
tioiiseiiite, had need to produce strong evidence for 
himself. So he calls his reasons, No. xxxvi, de- f 
monatrathe proofs. All demonstrations are either 
from the cause or the effect, not from private no- 
tions and eoiieeptinns which we have in our minds. 
That which he calls a demonstration, deserves 
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not Che name of an iutiraation. He ar^cs thus : no. xxxin. 
* that which a man conceives in his mind by these ^ ^ J]^", 
words, spontaneity, deliberation, &c.; that they are', "p'r- 
This is his proposition, which I deny, (a) The 
true natures of things arc not to be judged by the 
private idetts, or conceptions of men, but by their 
causes and formal reasons. Ask an ordinary person 
what njywardx signifies, and whether our antipodes 
have their heads upwards or downwards ; and he 
will not stick to tell yon, that if his head be up- 
wards, theirs must needs be downwards. And this 
Is because he knows not the formal reasou thereof; 
that the heavens encircle the earth, and what is 
towards heaven is upwards. This same erroneous 
notion of upwards a.nd down icartis, before the true 
reason was fully discovered, abused more than or- 
dinary capacities ; as appears by their arguments of 
pendnit homines^ and pcndula arbores. Again, 
what do men conceive ordinarily by this word 
empty, us when they say an empty vessel, or by 
tliis word hody, as when they say, there is no body 
in that room r They iuleud not to exclude the air, 
either out of the vessel or out of the room : yet 
reason tells us, that the vessel is not truly empty, 
and that the air \^ a true body. I might give a 
hundred such like iustauces. He who leaves the 
conduct of his uudcrstauding to follow vulgar no- 
tions, shall plunge himself into a thousand errors ; 
like him who leaves a certain guide to follow an 
ignas fatuHSy or a will-with-the-wisp. So his pro- 
position is false. (A) Hie reason, 'that matter 
of fact is not verified by other men's arguments, 
but by every man's own sense and memory', is 
likewise maimed on both sides. Whether we hear 
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I. xxxiti. Buch words or not, U mutter of fact ; and sense U 
the proper judge of it: but what these vrords 
do, or oiiglit truly to signify, is not to be judged 
by sense but by reason. Secondly, reason may, 
and dotb oftentimes correct sense, eveu about its 
proper object. Sense tells us that the son is no 
bigger than a good ball ; but reason demonstrates, 
that it is many times greater than the whole globe 
of the earth. As to his instauce : ' how can it be 
proved, that to love a thing and to think it good 
is all one, to a man that doth not mark bis own 
meaning by these words', I confess it cannot be 
proved ; for it is not true. Beauty, and likeness, 
and love, do conciliate love as much as goodness, 
con amoris amor. Love is a passion of the will; 
but to judge of goodness is an act of the under- 
standing. A father may love an ungracious child, 
uud yet not esteem him good. A man loves his 
own house better than another man's ; yet he can- 
not but esteem many others better than his own. 
Hia other instance, ' how can it be proved that 
eternity is not nunc stans, to a man that says these 
words by custom, and never consider how he can 
conceive the thing itself in his mind', is just like 
the former, not to be proved by reason, but by 
fancy, which b the way he takes. And it is not 
unlike the counsel which one gave to a novice 
about the i:hoice of his wife, to advise witli the 
bells : as he fancied so they sounded, either lake 
her or leave her. 

(c) " Then for his assumption, it is as defective 
OS his proposition, that by those words spontaneity, 
&c, men do understand as he conceives. No 
raUonal man doth conceive a ejmntaneous action. 
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and an iudeliherate action to be all one. Every so. xxxiii. 
imicUberale action is not xpotttaneous ; the fire " ' ' 
considers not whether it should bum, yet the wiiij. 
buniing of it is not spontaneous. Neither is every 
Bponlancous action indeliberate : a man may de- 
liberate what he will cat, aud yet eat it sponta- 
tieoushj. (d) Neither doth deliberation properly 
signify, the eousidering of the good and evil sequels 
of an action to come, but the considering whether 
this be a good and fit means, or the best and fittest 
means for obtaining such an end. The physician 
doth not deliberate whether he should cure his 
patient, but by what means he should cure bim. 
Deliberation is of the means, not of the end. 
{e) Much less doth any man conceive with T. H. 
that deliberation is an iinagination, or an act of 
fancy not of reason, common to men of discretion 
■with madmen, and natural fools, aud childreuj 
and brute beasts, (f) Thirdly, neither doth any 
understanding man conceive, or can conceive, that 
* the w ill is an act of our deliberation* ; (the un- 
derstanding and the will are two distinct faculties) ; 
or that ' only the last appetite is to be called our 
will". So no man should be able to say, this is 
my will, because he knows not whether he shall 
persevere in it or not. {g) Concerning the fourth 
point wc agree, that * he is a free agent that can 
do if he will, and forbear if he will'. But 1 won- 
der how this dropped from bis pen. What is now 
become of his absolute necessity of all things, if 
a man be free to do aud to forbear anything ? 
Will be make himself guilty of the vongcnsc of the 
Schoolmen, and run with them into contradic- 
tions for company r It may be he wilt say, be can 
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No.xxMii. do if be will, aud forbear if he will, but he cannot ^ 
will if he will. Thb will not serve hi» turn ; for if f 
the cause of a free action, that is, the will to do it be 
determined, then the eflFect, or the action itself is 
likewise determined; a dcterimned cause cannot pro- 
duce an undetermined effect ; either the agent can 
will and forbear tn will, or else he cannot do and 
forljear to do. (A) But we differ wholly oboat the 
fifth point- He who conceives liberty aright, con- 
ceives both a liherty In the subject to will or not 
to will, and a liherty to the object to will this or 
that, and a liherttj from impediments. T. H. by 
a new way of his own cuts oft" the liberty of the 
subject ; as if a stone was free to ascend or de- 
scend, because it hath no outward impediment : and 
the liberty towarils the object ; as if the needle 
touched with the loadstone were free to point 
either towards the north or towards the south, 
because there is not a barricado in its way to^ 
hinder it. Yea, he cuts off the liberty from inward 
impediments also ; as if a hawk were at liberty to 
fly when her wings arc plucked, but not when they 
are tied. And so he makes liberty from extrin-^ 
aical impediments to be complete liberty ; so he 
a.icrihes liberty to brute bea.*its, and liberty to 
rivers, and by consequence makes beasts and rivers 
to be capable of sui and punishment. Assuredly 
Xerxes, who caused the Hellespont to be beaten 
with so many iritripes, was of this opiuiou. Lastly, 
T. H.'s reason, that ' it is custom, or want of abi- 
lity, or negligence, which makes a man conceive fl 
otherwise', is but a be^eine of that which he should 
prove. Other men consider iis seriously as himself, 
with as much judgment as himself, with less preju- : 



dice than himself, aiid yet they can apprehend uo ND.xxxnr 
such sense of these words. Would he have other ti,^ omw \ 
men feign they see fiery dra^ous in the air, be- f^'r- 
cause he affirms confidently that he sees them, and 
wonders why others are so blind as not to see 
them ? 

(i) " The reason for the sixth point is like the 
former, a faiita^th'al or imaginative reason. * How 
can a man imagine anything to begin without a 
cause, or if it should beg;in without a cause, why 
it should begin at this time rather than at that 
time •' He saith tnily, nothing can begin without 
a cause, that is, to be ; but it may begin to act of 
itself without any other cause. Nothing cin begin 
without a cause ; but many things may begin, and 
do begin without necessary causes. A free cause 
may as well choose his time when he will begin, 
as a necessary cauiie be determined extrinsically 
when it must begin. And although free efl'ects 
cannot he foretold, becanse they are not certainly 
predetemilued lu their causes; yet when the free 
causes do determine themselves, they are of as 
great certmnty as tlie other. As when I see a bell 
ringing, 1 can conceive the cause of it as well why 
it rings now, as I know the interposition of the 
earth to be the cause of the eclipse of the moon, 
or the most certain occurrcut in the nature of 
things. 

{k) " And now that 1 have answered T. H.'s ar- 
guments drawn from the private conceptions of 
men concerning the sense of words, 1 desire him 
seriously without prejudice to examine himself, 
and those natural notions which he finds in hitn- 
Bclf, (not of worda» but of things ; these are from 
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No.xxxiii. nature, those arc by imposition), ■whetber he dotli 
not find by experience, that he doth many things 
which he might have left undone if he would, 
and ninits many lliinj!;8 wliicli he might have done 
if he would ; wlicthcr he doUi not some things 
out of mere animosity and will, without either n- 1 
gard to the direction of right reason or serious 
respect of what is honest or profitable, only to 
show that he will have a dominion over his own 
actions ; as we see ordinarily in children, and wkw 
men find at sorac times in themselves by expe- 
rience ; (and I apprehend this very defence of ■ 
necessity against liberty to be partly of that kind)j 1 
whether he is not angry with those who draw 
him from his study, or cross him in his dei^ires ; 
(if they be necessitated to do it, why should he be 
angry with them, any more than he is angry with 
n sharp winter, or a rainy day tliat keeps him at 
home against his antecedent will ?) ; whether he 
doth not sometimes blame himself, and say, *0 
what a fool was 1 to do thus and thus', or wish to 
himself, ' O that I liad been wise', or, * O that I] 
had not done such an act\ If he have no do-j 
minion over his actions, if he be irresistibly neces- 
sitated to all things that he doth, he might as well 
wish, * that I had not breathed,* or blame him- 
self for growing old, 'O what a fool was I to groi 
old'. ■• 



AMIMADTERSIONS UPON THE ANSWER TO NO. XXXIII. 

I have said iu the beginning of this number, 
that to define what spontaneity is, what deliber- 
atiou is, what will, propension, appetite, a free 
agent, and liberty is, and to prove they are well 
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defined, there can be no other proof offered, but no,xxxiu, 
every man's own experieuce and memory of what xi^ZZ^ 
he meaneth by such words. For detiuitiona beiwa; «■"« "p™ "* 
the beginning or all oemonstmtion, aninot them- 
selves be demonstrated, that is, proved to another 
man ; all that can be done, is either to put him in 
mind what those words signify commouly in the 
matter whereof they treat, or if the words be un- 
usual, to make the detinitions of them true by 
mutual consent in their signification. And though 
this be manifestly true, yet there is nothing of it 
amongst the Schoolmen, who use to (irgne not by 
rule, but as fencers teach to handle weapons, by 
quickueiis only of the hand and eye. The Bishop 
therefore boggles at this kind of proof; and says, 
(a) " the true natures of things are not to be 
judged by tlie private ideas or conceptions of men, 
but by their causes and formal reasons. Ask an 
ordinary person what upwards signifies," &c. But 
what will he answer, if I should ask him, how he 
will judge of the causes of things, whereof he hath 
no idea or conception in bis own mind f It is 
therefore impossible to give a tnie definition of 
any word without the idea of the thing which that 
word signifieth. or not according to that idea or 
conception. Here again he discovered) the true 
cause why he and other Schoolmen so often speak 
absurdly. For they speak without conception of 
the things, and by rote, one receiving what he 
saith from another by tradition, from some puz- 
zled divine or philosopher, that to decline a diffi- 
culty speaks in such manner as not to be under- 
stood. And where be bids us ask an ordinary 
person what upwards signifieth, 1 dare answer for 
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NO. XXXII]. that ordiuary person he will tell its as sigTu6caDtly 
as any scholar, and say it is towards heaveu^ and' 
OS soon as he knows the earth i» round, makes no 
scrapie to believe there are antipodes, being wiser 
in that point than were those which he saith to ha?e 
been of more than ordinary capacities. Again, 
ordiuar>- men understand not, he saith, the words 
empty and hotly ; yes, but they do, just as well 
as learned men. When they hear named an empty 
vessel, the learned as well as the unlearned mean 
and understand the same thing, namely, that there 
is nothing in it that can be Keen : and whether it 
be truly empty, the ploughman and the Schoolman 
know alike. *' I might give", he says, "a hundred 
such like instances." That is true; a man may 
give a thou.sand foolish and impertinent instances 
of men ignorant in such questions of philosophy 
concerning emptiness, body, upwards, and down- 
wards, and the like. But the question is not whether 
such and such tenets be true, but whether such and 
such words can be well defined without thinking 
upon the things they signified ; as the Bishop 
thinks they may, when he conoludeth with these 
words, "so his proposition is false". 

{b) *' His reason, ' that mutter of fact is not v( 
rified by other men's arguments, but by evei 
man's own sense and memory', is likewise maimed 
on both sides. Whether we hear such words or 
not, is matter of fact, and sense is the proper 
judge of it ; but what these words do, or ought 
truly to signify, is not to be judged by sense, bod 
by reason." A man is born with a capacity after™ 
due time and expervence to reason truly ; to which 
capacity of nature ^ vi ibeTc V added no discipline 
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at all, yet as far as he re&Koneth he will reason ho. xxxtii. 
k truly ; though by a right discipline he may reason x,7Zidl^ 
truly ill more mimerouii and various matters. But """• "p"" '*" 
he that hath lif^hted on deceiving or dect'ived mas- 
ters, that teach for truth all that hath been dic- 
tated to thcra by their own interest, or hath been 
cried up by other such teachers before them, have 
for the most part their natural reason, as far as 
coueernetli the truth of dootriue, quite defaced 
or very much weakened, becoming changelings 
through the enchantments of words not uiider- 
Rlood. Thi.s Cometh into my mind from this say- 
ing of the Bishop, that matter of fact is not 
verified by sense and memory, but by arguments. 
How is it possible that, without discipline, a man 
should come to think that the testimony of a wit- 
ness, which is the only verifier of matter of fact, 
should consist not in sense and memory, so as he 
may say he saw and remembers the thing done, 
but in ai^uments or syllogisms ? Or how can an 
unlearned man be brought to think the words he 
speaks, ought to signify, when he speaks sincerely, 
anything else but that which himself meant by 
them ? Or how can any man without learning take 
the question, " whether the sun be no bigger than 
a ball, or bigger than the earth", to be a ques- 
tion of fact } Nor do I think that any man is so 
sitnplc, as not to find that to be good which he 
loveth ; good, I say, so far forth, as it maketli him 
to love it. Or is there any unlearned man so stu- 
pid, as to think eternity is this present instant of 
time standing still, and the same eternity to be the 
verj- next instant after ; and consequently that 
there be so many eternities as there can be instants 
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No.xxxiii. of time supposed? No, tliere is soUolastic learning 
required in some measure to make one mad. 

(c) " Tlien for his assumption, it is as defective 
as his proposition, that by these words, sponta- 
neity, &c. ineu do understand as he conceives, &c. 
No rational man doth conceive a spontaneous ac- 
tion and an indeliberate action to be all one 
every indeliberate action is not spontaneous, &c. 
Not every xpvntaneons action indeliberate ? Tits 
I get by striving to make sense of that which he 
strives to make nonsense. I never thought the ■ 
word spoHtattcity English. Yet because he used it, " 
1 make such meaning of it as tt would bear, and said 
it " meant inconsiderate proceeding, or nothing". 
And for this my too much ofUciousuess, I receive 
the reward of being thought by him not to l>e a 
rational man. I know that iu the Latin of all au- 
thors but Schoolmen, actio spontanea signifies thatfl 
action, whereof there is no apparent cause derived 
further than from the rgent itself; and is in all 
things that have sense the same with voluntary, 
whether deliberated or not deliberated. And there- 
fore where he distinguished it from voluntary, I 
thought he might mean indeliberate. But let it 
signify what it will, provided it be intelligible, it 
would make against him. ■ 

{d ) " Neither doth deliberation properly signify 
* the considering of the good and evil sequels of 
an action to come" ; but the considering whether 
this be a good and fit means, or the best and fittest 
means, for obtaining such an end." If tlie Bishop's 
words proceeded not from hearing and reading of 
others, but fi'om his own thoughts, he could never 
have reprehended this detiiiition of deliberation. 
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tf^specially in the innnner he doth it ; for he says, it 
is the considering whether tliis or that be a good 
and lit meaus for obtainins; such an end; as if 
considcrinjir^'^liether a means be good or not, -were 
not all one with considering whether the sequel of 
lUing those means be good or evil. 

(e) " Much le^s doth any man conceive with 
T. H. that ' deliberation is on act of fancy", not of 
reason, common to men of discretion with mad- 
men, natural fools, children, and brute beasts". I 
do indeed conceive that deliberation is an act of 
imagination or fancy ; nay more, that reason and 
undenstauding also are acts of tlic imagination. 
that is to say, they are imaginationn. I find it so 
by considering my own ratiocination ; and he 
might find it so in his, if he did consider liis own 
thoughts, and not speak as he does by role ; by 
rote I say, when he disputes ; not by rote, when he 
is about those triHes he calleth business ; then 
when he speaks, he tbiulcs of, that h to say, he 
imagines, his business ; but here he thinks only 
upon the words of other men that have gone be- 
fore him in this question, transcribing their cou- 
I'lusious and arguments, not \iU own thoughts. 

(,/■) •' Thirdly, neither doth auy understanding 
man conceive, or can conceive, either ' that the 
will is an act of our deliberation' (the understand- 
ing and the will are two distiuct fneulties) ; or * that 
only the last appetite is to be called our will'.'* 
Though the understanding and the will were two 
distinct faculties, yet foUoweth it not that the 
will and the deliberation are two distinct faculties. 
For the whole deliberation is nothing else but so 
many v>\\\s alternatively changed, according as a 
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No.xxxni, taan understand eth or fancietli the good and ctU 
sequels of the thing concerning which he dehbe- 
ratetb whether he shall pursue it, or of the means 
whether they conduce or not to that end, whatso- 
ever it be, he seeketli to obtaiu. So that in deli- 
beration there be many wills, whereof not any ia 
the cause of a voluntary antion hut the last ; as I 
have said before, answering this objection iu ano- 
ther place. 

(g) " Concerning the fourth point we agree, that 
' be is a free agent, that can do if be will and for- 
bear if he will*. But 1 wonder how this dropped 
from his peu ? &c. It may be he will say he can 
do if he will and forbear if he will, but he cannot 
will if he will." He has uo reason to wonder how 
this dropped from my pen. He found it in my 
answer No. in, and has been all this while about 
to confute it, so long indeed that he had foi^t I 
said it ; and now again brings another argument 
to prove a man is free to will, which is this : 
"Either the agent can will and forbear to will, or 
else he cannot do and forbear to do". There is no 
doubt a man can will one thing or other, and for- 
bear to will it. For men, if they be awake, are al- 
ways willing one thing or otlier. But put the case, 
a man has a will to-day to do a certain action to- 
morrow ; is he sure to have the same will lo-raor- A 
row, when he is to do it ? Is he free to-day, to 
choose to-morrow's will r This is it that is now 
in question, and this argument maketli nothing 
for the affirmative or negative. ■ 

(A) " Put we differ wholly about the fifth point. 
He who conceives liberty aright, conceives both a 
' liberty in the subject', to will or not to willj and 
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a * liberty to tlie object" to will this or that, and a NO.xxxnii 
* liberty from inipcdimenta'. T. H., by a new nay ^^.,,;^~' > 
of his own, cuts off the ' liberty of the subject', «a ^«' "p^ *• 
if astoue were free to asceud or descend because '* *"_si 
it hath no outward impediment; and the * liberty 
towards the object', as if the needle touched with 
the loadstone were free to point either towards 
the north or towards the south, because there 
ia not a burricado iu its way." How does it ap- 
pear, that he who conceives liberty aright, con- 
ceives a liberty in the subject to will or not to will; 
uuless he mean liberty to do if he will, or not to 
do if he will not, which wa« never denied ? Or 
how does it follow, that u intone is as free to ascend 
as descend, unless he prove there is uo outward 
impediment to its ascent ; winch cannot be proved, 
for the contrnr)' is tnic r Or how proveth he, that 
there is no outward impediment to keep that point 
of the loadstone, which placeth itself towards the 
northj from tuniing to the south? His ijtno- 
rance of the causes external is not a sufficient 
argument that there arc none. And whereas he 
gaith. that according to my definition of liberty, 
" a hawk were at liberty to fly when her wings are 
plucked, but not when they are lied" ; 1 answer 
that she h not at liberty to fly when her wings are 
tied ; but to say, when her wings are plucked that 
she wanted the liberty to fly, were to speak Im- 
properly aud absurdly; foria that ease, men that 
speak English use to say she cannot fly. And for 
bis reprehension of my attributing liberty to brute 
oeasts and rivers ; I would be glad to know whe- 
ther it be improper language, to say a bird or 
beast may be set at liberty from the cage wherein 
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Ko.xxxjii. they were imprisoned or to say that a river, which 
n^^^^^ was stopped, hath recovered its free course ; and 
»w»pp w> uw how it follows, that a beast or river recoveriiis this 
^1^* freedom must needs therefore '*be capable uf sin 
aud puuishment" r 

(i) "The reason for the sixth point is like the 
former, a pliantastical or imaginative reason : 
* How can a man imaislne anytliing to begin without 
a cause ; or if it should bco^in without a cause, 
why it should begin at this time, ratlicr than at 
that time r' He saith truly, nothing can Aeg'tK 
without a cause, tliat is to he : but it may be^'m to 
act of itself without any other cause. Nothing 
can begin without a cause ; but many things may 
begin without a necessary cause." He granteth 
nothiug can begin witliout a cause ; and he hath 
granted formerly that nothing can cause' itself. 
And now he saith, it may begin to ac$ of itself. 
The octiou therefore begim to be without any 
cause, which he said nothing could do, contradict- 
ing what he had said but in the Hue before. And 
for that that he saith, that '' many things may be- 
gin not without a cause, but without a necessary 
cause"; it hatli been argued before; and nil 
causes have been proved, if entire and sufficient 
causes, to be necessar>'. And that which he repeat- 
cth here, namely, that "a free cause may choose 
his time when he will begin to work" ; and that 
" although free effects cannot be foretold, because 
they are not certaiidy predetermined in their 
causes, yet when the free causes do determine 
themselves, they arc of as great certainty as tlie 
other"; ithasl)een made appear sutticiently before 
that it is but jargon, the words ,frec cause aud de- 
termining tfiemselce* being insignificant, and hav- 
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ing nothing m the* mind of man answerable tONO.xxxm. 
them. . "'! 7 ' 

<*■) " And now that 1 Lave answered T. Il.'s ar- *i-*"'i»'' 'hi 
giiinents, drawn trom the private conrfptions or 
men roncemiiig the sense of words, I desire him 
seriously to examine himself, &c.*" One of his in- 
terrogatories is this, " whether I find not by expe- 
rience, thnt I do many things which I might Lave 
left nndone if I would". This question was need- 
less, because all the way 1 have granted him that 
men have liberty to do many things if they will, 
which they left undone because they had not the 
will to do them. Auothcr interrogatory \s this, 
" whether 1 do not some things without regard to 
the direction of right rcnsoii, or serious respect of 
what is honest or profitable". Thiw question was 
in vain, unless he think himself my confessor. 
Another is, "whether I writ not this defence 
against liberty, oiUy to show I v\ ill have a domi- 
nion over my own actions". To this I answer, 
no : hut to show I have no dominion over my will, 
and this also at his request. But all these ques- 
tions ser^'c in this place for nothing else, but to 
dcHver him of a jest he was in labour withal : and 
therefore his last question is, " whether I do not 
sometimes say, ' Oh, what n fool was I to do tfauR 
and thus!' or^ *0h, that I had been wise T or, 
' Oh, what a fool was I to grow old !' Subtle 
questions, and full of episcopal frravity ! I would he 
had left out charging me with hhisphemous^ des- 
perate, ilcstrtictire, and athfistlcal opinions. I 
should then have pardoned him his calling me 
fool : both because I do many things foolishly, and 
because, in this question disputed between UH, I 
I think he will appear a greater fool than I. 




HO. xicxrv. r. n. For the seventh point, that all events 
" _^ have necessary causes, it is there proved in that 
Mfi*- they have suflicietit causes. Further, let us in tbU 

place also suppose any event never bo casual, as for 
example, the throwing ambs-ace upon a pair of 
dice : and sec if it must not have been necessary 
before it was tlirown. For, seein? it was thrown, it 
had a iK'gintiiiig, and consequently a siiffieleut 
eaase to produce it; cousistiufc partly in the dice, 
partly in the outward thin^,asthe posture of the 
party'« hand, the measure of force applied by the 
caster, the posture of the juirts of the table, and 
the like. In sum, there vim nothing' wanting that 
was necessarily requisite to the producing of that 
particular cast : and consequently, that cast wai 
necessarily thrown. For if it hud not beeu thrown, 
there bad wanted somewhat requisite to the throw- 
ing of it; and so the cause had not been sufficient. 
In the like manner it may be proved that every 
other accident, how contingent soever it seem, or 
how voluntary soever it be, is produced necessaii* 
ly i which i.s that J. D. disputes against. The sama 
also may be proved in this manner. Let the case 
be put for example, of the weather. // ia nece*' 
anrij, that to-morrow it »bnU rain or not rain. 
If therefore it be not necessary it shall rain, it is 
ueceswry it shall not rain. Otherwise it is not 
necessary that the proposition, it shall rata or it 
ghnll not rain, should be true. I know there ore 
lome that say, it may necessarily be true, that ona 
of the two aha]) come to pass, but not singly, that 
tt shall rain or it shall not rain. >YhiQh is • 
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mach as to Bay, one of them is necessary, yet no. xxiav 
neither of them is necessary. And therefore, to -n,, bwIp» 
seem to avoid that absurdity, they make a distinc "v^j- 
lion, that neither of them is true determinaie, but 
indeterni'tHftte. Wliich distinction either signifies 
no more than this : one of them is tnie^ bnt ne 
know not which, and so the necessity remains, 
though we know it not: or if the meaning of the 
distinction be not that, it has nn meaning. And 
they might as well have said, one of them is true 
t^fyricey but neither of tliem tupatulice. 

J.D. (a) " His former proof, that all sufficient 
c&nscs are necessary causes, is ansffered before 
(No. xxxi). (A) And his two instances of casting 
ambs-ace, and raining to-morrow, are altogether 
impertinent to the (juestiun iiuw uji^itoted between 
us, for two reasons. First, our present controver- 
sy is coneeniiug free actions, which proceed from 
the liberty of man's will : both his instances are of 
contingent actions, which proceed from the inde- 
termination or contingent concurrence of natural 
causes. First, that there arc free actions which 
proceed merely from election, without any out- 
ward necessi tilt ion, is a truth so evident as that 
there is a sun in the heavens; and he that rioubteth 
of it, may us well doubt whether there be a shell 
withoQt the not, or a stone within the olive. A 
man proportions his time each day, and allots so 
much to Ids devotions, so much to his study, so 
ranch to his diet, so much to his recreations, so 
much to necessary or civil visits so much to his 
rest ; he who will seek for I know not what cauMS 
of all this without himESlf, except that good God 
who hath given him a reasonable soul^ may M 
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KO. xxxiv. well seek for a cause of the EgyptJaJi pyramids 
^ a'i,^ , ainoug the crocodiles of Nilus. (c) Secondly, for 
"T^j- mixed actions which proceed from the roncurrence 

of free and imtural agents, though they be not 
free, yet they arc not necessary. As, to keep my 
former iii!<tance, a man talking through n street 
of a city to do his occasions, a tile falls from a 
house and breaks his head. The breaking of his 
head was not iieeessflry, fur he did freely choose 
to gQ that way without any ncccssitation ; neither 
wag it free, for he did not deliberate of that acci- 
dent; therefore it was contingent, and by un- 
doubted consequence, there ore contingent actions 
iu the world which lu-e not free. Most certainly 
by the concurrence of free catises, as God, the 
good and bad nngels. and men, with natural 
agents, sometimes on puqiose and sometimes by 
accident, many eveuts happen, which otherwise 
had never happened ; many effects arp produced, 
which otherwi.se had never been produced. And 
admitting such things to be contingent, not neces- 
gary, all their consequent effects, not only imme- | 
diate, but mediate, must likewise be contingent, 
that is to say, such ns do not proceed from a con- 
tinued connexion and succe.ssion of necessary 
canseti ; which is directly contrary to T. H.'s opi- 
nion. 

((/) "Thirdly, for the actions of bmtc beasts, 
though they be not free, though they have not the 
use of reason to restrain their appetites from that 
which is sensitively good by the consideration of 
what is rationally good, or what is honest, and 
though their fancies be determined by nature to 
some kinds of work ; yet to think that every indi- 
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vidual action of theirs, n\i<\ each animal motion of so. xxmv.ii 
theirs, even to the least murmur or e(.'sture, is „ „:, ." 
bound by the chaiu of unalterable necessity to the tipi/. < 
extrinsical causes or objects, 1 sec no jrround for 
it. Christ saith, one oftheife sparrows doth not fall 
to the ground without your heavenly Fnther^ that 
is, ivitliout an influence of power from him, or ex- 
empted from his disposition ; he doth not say, which 
your heavenly Father t^asteth not do^vn. Lastly, 
for the uatui'nl actions of inanimate creatures, 
wherein there is not the least coneniTence of any 
free or voluntary aacnts, the question is yet more 
doubtful. For many things are called contingent in 
respect of us, because t^c kiio«" not the cause of 
them, which really and in themselves are not con- 
tingent, bnt iiecesfiury. Also many thing*; are 
contingent in respect of one single cause, either 
actually hindered, or in possibility to be hindered, 
which are necessary in respect of the joint concur- 
rence of all collateral causes, {e) But whether 
there be a necessai7 connexion of all natural causes 
from the beginning, so as they must all have con- ' 
curred as they have done, and in the same degree 
of power, and have been deficient ns they have 
been in all events whatsoever, would require a fur- 
ther examination, if it were {lertinent to this ques- 
tion of liberty ; but it is not. It is sufficient to 
my puqiosp, to have showed that all elective actions 
are free from absolute necessity : and moreover, 
that the concurrence of voluntary and free agents 
with natural causes, both upon purpose and acci- 
dentally, hath helped them to produce many effects, 
which otherwise they had not produced, and hin- 
dered them from producing many effects, which 
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. Otherwise they had prodaeed : and that if thift ii 
tenentiou of voluntary and free agents bad ba 
more frequent than it hath been, as without donbl 
it iiiijcht hai-e been, many natural cveiiti« had beM^ 
otherwise than they are. And therefore he migW^ 
have sjiared his iustanoe of casting ambs-ace and 
raining tu-morrow. And first, for his casting 
amh»-ace : if it be thrown by a fair gamester with 
indifferent dioe, it is a mixed action ; the casting 
of the dice is firee, but the easting of ambs-ace is 
contingent. A man may deliberate whether he 
will oast the dice or not ; but it were folly (o deli- 
berate whether he will east ambs-ace or not, because 
it is not in hi^i power, unle:^ he be a cheater that 
can cog the dice, or the dice be false dice : and then 
the contingency, or decree of contingency, ceaseth 
accordingly as tlie caster hath more or less cun- 
ning, or liA the Hgnre or making of the dice doth 
incline them to arabs-nce more than to another castifl 
or necessitate them to tliis cast and no other. 
Howsoever, so far as the cAst is free or contingent, 
so ftir it is not necessaiT : and where necessilr 
begins, there liberty and contingency do cease to be. 
Likewise his other instance of raining or not mining 
to-morrow, is not of a free clcctivt act, nor always 
of a (*ontiugent act. In some connlries, as they have 
their ufati reiili, their certain winds at set reasons ; 
hey have their certain and set rains. Tb^H 
>im rain;* arc supposed to be the cause m^ 
tain inundation of N'ilus. In some eastern 
« ihey have min only twice a year, and 
istam : which the Scriptures call Me /or- 
tk0 inter rain. In snch places not only 
Ma do act determinately and nece^-sarily. 
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bat also the determination or necessity of the event jjo. xxsiV,] 
is foreknown to the inhabiiatits. In our climate, the ^^^ buii«-. 
natural can?es celestial and sublunary do not pro- "?'?■ 
ducc rain so necessarily at set times; neither can we 
say soeert;iinIy and infa!libly,it will rain to-morrow, 
or it will not rain to-morrow. Nevertheless, it 
may so happen that the causes are so disposed and 
determined, even in our climate, that this propo- 
sition, it will rain to-morrow or it will not rain 
to-morrow, may be neeessury in itself ; nud the 
prognostic's, or tokens, may be such in the sky, in 
our own bodies, in the creatures, animate and in- 
animnte, as weather {classes, &c., that it may be- 
come probal)ly true to us that it will rain to-mor- 
mow, or it will not raiu to-morrow. But ordina- 
rily, it is a pontingent proposition to us; whether it 
be coutinj^ent also in itself, that is, whether the 
concurrence of the causes were absolutely neces- 
sary, whether the vapours or matter of the rain 
may not yet be dispei-sed, or otherwise consumed, 
or driven beyond our coast, is a aiieculatiou which 
no way concerns this question. So we see one 
reason why his two instances are altogether im- 
pertinent ; because they are of actions which are 
not free, nor elective, nor such aa proceed from 
the liberty of man's will. 

"Secondly, our dispute is about absolute neces- 
sity; his proofs extend only to h>'pothetical ne- 
cessity. Our rpiestion is, whether the concurrence 
and determination of the causes were necessar\' 
before they did concur, or were determined. He 
proves that the effect is necessary after the causes 
have concurred, and are determined. The freest 
actions of God or mttn are neces»ar\', by such « 
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'no. XXXIV. neocssity of supposition, a»tl the most coutingcnt 

j^ ^,^^~p , eveuts that are, as I have slioned plainly. No. ni, 

"pij- where his instance of ambs-ace is more fully an. 

8weretl. So his proof looks another way from 

his proposition. I Us proposition is, 'that the 

(Tasting of ambs-ace was necessarj' before it wan 

thrown*. Hiii proof is, that it was necessary when 

it was thrown. Examine all his onuses over and 

over, ami they will not attbrd him one ^rain of an- 

tetTdent necessity. The first cause is in the dice: 

true, if they be false dice there may be soniethinjE 

in it ; but then his contingency is destroyed : if they 

be square dice, they have no more inclination to _ 

ambs-aee, than to cinque and qiiatre, or any other f 

east. Mis second cause is 'the posture of the 

party's hand' : but what neeessifv was there th«l 

he should put his hands into such a po^iture r None 

at all. The third cau.*« is * the measure of the 

force applied by the caster". Now for the credit of f 

his cause let him hut name, 1 will not say a con- 

viucini; reason nor so much as a probable reason, 

but even any pretence of reason, how the caster 

wa-s necessitated from without himself to apply 

just so much force, and neither more nor less. If 

he eaniiot, his eaui^e is desperate, and he may hold 

his peace for ever. His last cause is the postore 

of the table. But tell us in g;ood earnest, what 

tssity tht-re was why the caster must throw 

that table rather than the other, or tliat the 

■QUsl fall just upon that part of the table, be- 

e cadt was tltro^vu : he that makes these to 

casory causes, 1 do not nonder if he make 

-cts necessary effects. If any one of these 

« be coniiugent, it is sufhcieut to rend^ 
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the cast coutiugent; aucl uuw tbat they are all so so. xxxiv*^ 
contingent, yet he will needs have the effect to be 
necessary. And so it is when the cast is thrown ; 
but not bc'foi'o the cast was thrown, which he un- 
dertook to prove. Who can blame hiin (or being 
80 angry with the Schoolmen, and their distinctions 
of necessity into absolute and hypothetical, seeing 
they touch his freehold so nearly : 

" But though his instance of raining to-morrow 
be impertinent, as being no free action, yet because 
he triumphs so much in his argument, I will not 
stick to go a little out of ray uay to meet a friend. 
For I confess the validity of the reason had been 
the same, if he had made it of a free action, as 
thus: eilher J shall Jinish this repJtj to-morrow, 
or I xhall rtofjinixh thix n-ply fo-morroir, is :i ne- 
cessary jiroposition. Hut because he shall not 
oompUun of any disadvantage in the alteration of 
his terras, I will for once adventure upon his shower 
of rain. And first, I readily admit his major, that 
this proposition, eiUurr it will rain to-morrow or it 
will not rain to-morrow^ is necessarily true : for of 
two contradictory propositions, the one must of 
neccRsity be time, because no third can be given. 
But his uiinor, that * it could not be necessarily 
tme, except one of the members were necessarily 
true', is most false. And so is his proof likewise, 
that * if neither the one nor the other of tht- mem- 
bers be necessarily true, it cauuot be affirmed that 
either the one or the other is true'. A conjunct 
proposition may have both parts false, and yet the 
proposition hv true ; a.s, */' t/ie sun shine it is <lai/y is 
a true proposition at midujght. AndT. Il.con- 
fewteth as ninch, No. xix. ^ if I xhriU lire I shall 
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»o. XXXIV. eaty is a necessary proposition, that h to say, it 
necessary that that pruposition should be t 
whensoever uttered. But it is not the necesu 
of the thing, nor is it therefore necessary that t 
man shall live or that the man shall eat'. And 
T. H. proceeds: ' I do not use to fortify uiy disti 
tions with such reasons'. But it seemeth he hal 
forgottLrn himtielf, and it> contented with such 
fortifications. And though holh part3 of a disj 
tive proposition cannot be false ; because if it be 
light disjuuetiou, the members are repuguan 
■whereof one part is infallibly true ; yet vary but t 
proposition a little to abate tlie edge of the disjun 
tions, and you t>hnU find in that which T. H. sail 
to be true, that it is not the necessity of the ihl 
which makes the proposition to be irae. As for c» 
ample, vary it thus : / htotr thai eilher it will rain 
to-morrow or that it will not rain to-morrow, is|H 
true proposition : but it is not true that I know i^^ 
will rain to-morrow, neither is it true that I know 
it will not rain to-morrow : wherefore the certain 
truth of the propu^itiuu doth not prove that either 
of the members is detcrniinately true in prcsen^H 
Truth 18 a conformity of tlie understanding to th^* 
thing known, whereof speech is an interpreter. 
If the understanding agree not with the thing, it is 
an error ; if the words agree not with the under. 
standing, it is a lie. Now the thing known, is 
known mther in itself or in its causes. If it be 
known in itself as it is, then we express our a|^ 
prehension of it iu words of the present tense ; as 
the stw is risen. If it be known iu its cause, ne 
express oursulves iu words of the future tense ; as 
to-morrow tcill be an eclipse (if the mooh. But if 





we neither know it in itself, nor in its causes, then jjo, xxxiv. 
there may be a foundation of truth, but there is no J~T!T~' 
such determinate truth of it that we can reduce it rqiir. 
into a true proposition. We eanaot say it doth rain 
to-morrow, or it duth not raiu to-morrow ; that 
were not only false but absurd. We cannot posi- 
tively say it will rain to-morrow% because we do 
not know it in its causes, either how they are de- 
termined or iliat thuy are determined. Wherefore 
the certitude and evidence of the disjunctive pro- 
position is neither founded upon that which will 
be actually to-morrow, for it is granted that we do 
not know that ; nor yet upon tlie determination of 
I the causes, for then we would not say indifferently 
either it will rain or it will not rain, but posi- 
tively it will rain, or ]iositively it will not rain. 
But it is grounded upon an undeniable principle, 
that of two contradictory propositions the one 
must necessarily be true. (J') And therefore to 
say, t'tther this or that will infulUbhf he, hut it ia 
not yet determiued whether thix or that shall he, 
is no such senseless assertion that it desen'ed a 
lyiyricc iNpatttlice, but an evident truth which no 
man that hath his eyes in his head can doubt of. 

{g) " If all tills will not satisfy him, I will give 
one of bis own kind of proofs ; that is, an instance. 
That which necessitates all things, according to 
T. H. (No. xi), is the decree of God, or that order 
which is set to all things by the eternal cause. Now 
God himself, who made this necessitating decree, 
was not subjected to it in the making thereof; nei- 
ther wa.s there any former order to oblige the first 
cause necessarily to make such a decree; there- 
fore this decree being an act ad extra, was freely 
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Ko. xx:tiv. made by God witliout any iiecessitatioit. Yi 
uevertheless this disjiinrtive proposition is neces- 
sarily true : either God did make niteh a decree^ 
or he did not make such a decree. Again, though' 
T. II.'s opinion were true, that all events are 
cessary, and that tht whole Christian world 
deceived who believe that some events ore free 
from necessity; yet he will not deny, but if it bad 
been the good pleasure of (iod, he might have 
made twme causes free from uetressity ; seeing that 
it neither argues any iuijierfeetiou, uor implies any 
contradiction. Supposing; therefore that God had 
made some second cau^ses free from any such an- 
tecedent determination to one ; yet the former dis* 
junction would be necessarily true : either this 
free undetermined cause will act after this manner, 
or it will not act after this manner. Wherefore 
the necessary truth of such a disjunctive proposi* , 
tion doth not prove that either of the members of^H 
the disjunction siui^ly considered, is determinately 
true in present ; but only that the one of them wiU_ 
be determinately true to-morrow. 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE ANSWEU TO NO. XXXIV. 

(a) " His former proof, that all sufficient caosesj 
are necessary causes, is answered before (No.j 
xxxi)." Wlien he shall have read ray animadver-| 
sions upon that answer nf his, he will think other- 
wise, whatsoever he will confess. ^ 

(A) " And his two instances of costing ambs-ace,^ 
and of raining to-morrow, are altogether imperti- 
nent to the qu(wtion, for two reasons." His first 
rca.son is, " because", snith he, " our present con- 
trovcr-sy is concerning fi"ec actions, which pro*_ 



ceed from the liberty ol" uiau'^ will; and both his no. x\xiv. 
instances are of contiiiEcent actions, which proceed . "; l*"^! 



from tlie iiidetcnni nation, or coutiugent concur- "'"I'lip"" "^ 
rence of natural causes". He knows that this '*"'''' "^'''* 
purt of iny disconrtiL', which bepiuneth at No. xx v, 
is no dispute with him nt nil. hut a bare ^setting 
down of my opinion concenung the natural neces- 
sity of nil thiTitjs ; wliicli is opposite, not only to 
the liberty of will, but also to all contingence that 
is not necessary. And therefore these instances 
were not impertinent to my purpose ; and if they 
be impertinent to his opinion of the liberty of 
man's will, he does impertiuently to meddle with 
them. And yet for all he prcteiuls here, that the 
question is only about liberty of the will; yet in 
his first discourse (\o. xvi), he maintains that 
" the onltT, beauty, and perfection of the world 
dotli require that in the univei-se should be agents 
of all sorts, some necessary, some free, some con- 
tingent". And my purpose hei'e is to show by 
those instances, that (hose things which we esteem 
most contingent are nev'ertheless necessai^. Be- 
sides, the controversy is not whether free actions 
which proceed from the liberty of man's will, be 
necessary or not ; for I know no action which pro- 
ceedeth from the liberty of man's will. But the 
question is, whether those actions which proeeeil 
fi'oni the man's will, be iicccssarv. The man's will 
is something, bat the liberty of his uill is nothing. 
Again, the question is not whether contingent ac- 
tions which proceed from the indeterniinatton or 
contingent concurrence of natural causes, {for there 
is nothing that cjin proceed from indetermi nation), 
Imt whether contingent actions be necessary before 
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'ko. xjtxiv. they be done; or whether the concurrence of 
/~7 ' nalural causes, when they happen to concur, were 

>>Mi* iipoo i}>* not necessitated so to happen ; or whether whatso- 
ever chniiccth, be not necessitated so to chance. 
And that they are so necessitated, I have proved 
oh'eady with such arguments as the Bishop, for 
aught I see, cannot answer. For to say, os 
he doth, that " there ore free uctJona which pro- 
ceed merely from election, without any outward 
necessitation. is a truth so evident as that there is 
a suu in the heavens". Is no proof. It is indeed as 
clear as tlic sun, that there are free actions pro- 
ceeding from election ; but that tliere is election 
witliont any outward necessitation, is dark euough. 
(c) '* Secondly, for mixed actions, which pro- 
ceed from the concurrence of free and natural 
agents, though they be not free, yet they are not 
necessary, &c." For proof of this he itistanceth in 
a titc, that falling from a house breaks a man's 
he^d, neither necessarily nor freely, and therefore 
contingently. Not necessarily, " for", saith he, 
"he did freely choose to go that way without any 
necessttatiou". Which is as much as taking the 
question itself for a proof. For what is else the 
question, but whether a man be necessitated to 
choose what he rhooseth r " Again", satth he, " it 
was not free, because he did not deliberate vshe- 
ther his head should be broken or not'' ; and con- 
eludes " therefore it was contingent : and by tin- 
doubted consequence, there are contingent actions 
in the world which are not free". This is true, 
and denied by none ; but he should have provc<l, 
that such contingent actions are not antecedently 
necessary by a concunenee of natural causes ; 
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though a little before he grantetb they are. For no. xxxi 
whatsoever is produced by a concwrrcnce of natural ^^^,,,^.,7" 
causes, was antecedently determined iu the cause "Im;. "i-"" ''"» 
of such coucurrenee, though, as he calls it, contin- 
gent concnrrtiicc ; not perceiving that concurrence 
and contingent concurrence are all one, and sup- 
pose a continued eonnection and succession of 
causes which maltc the effect necessarily fntare. 
So that hitherto he hath proved no other contin- 
gence than that which is necessary. 

(rf) " Tliirdly, for the actions of brute beasts, 
itc, to think each animal uotlou of theirs in 
bound by the chain of unalterable necessity, I see 
no ground for it." It maketh nothing against the 
truth, that he sees no ground for it. I have pointed 
out the ground in my former discourse, and am 
not bound to find him eyes. He himself immedi- 
ately citcth a place of Scripture that proveth it, 
where Christ saith, one of these xparrows doth not 
foil to the ground without your hearenhj Father ; 
which place, if there were no more, were a suffi- 
cient ground for the a'^sertion of the necessity of 
all those changes of animal motion in birds and 
other living creatures, which seem to us so imcer- 
taiu. But when a man is dizzy with inflnencr 
qf poicer, elicit acts, permtssite will, hypotheti- 
cal necexitittj, and the like unintelligible terms, the 
ground goes from him. By and by after be cou- 
fesseth that '* many things are ealled contingent 
in respect of us, because we know not the cause of 
them, which really and in themselves are not con- 
tingent, but neeessary" ; and errs therein the other 
way ; for he says in effeet, that many things are, 
which are not ; for it is nil one to say, they are not 
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NO. XXXIV. contingent, and they wre not. He should have 
A^awH.*/' ^^^*^' there be many tbiugs, the necessity of whoee 
^«|ip™u« conlingence we cannot or do not know. 

{e) '' But whether there be a necessary connex- 
ion of ail natiini) causes from the beginning, so as 
they must all have concurred as tbcy have done, , 
&Ct would require a further examination, if it were H 
pertinent to this question of liberty ; but it is not. 
It is sufficient to my purpose to have showed^ &c." ^ 
If there be a necessary counexioti of all natural fl 
causes irora the beginning;, then there is uo doubt 
but that all things happen necessarily, -which is 
that that I have all this while maintained. But 
whether there be or no, he says, it requires o 
further examination. Hitherto therefore he knon^^ 
not whether it be true or no, and consequently all 1 
his arguments hitherto have been of uo effect, uorj 
hath be showed anything to prove, what he pur- ' 
posed, that elective actions are not necessitated. 
And whereas a little before he says, that to my ar-^H 
guments to prove that sufficient causes are ucces-^^ 
sary, he hath already answered ; it seemeth he dis- 
trustetb bis own answer, and answers again to the 
two instances of cas/hif; ambff-ace, and ratniug or 
not rattling to-taorrotv ; but brings no other ar- ^Jj 
gumeut to prove the cast thrown not to be iiec(«-^^ 
sarily thrown, but tbi^, that he does not deliberate 
whether he shall throw that cast or not. Which 
argument may perhaps prove that the casting of it 
proceedctb not from free will, but proves not any- 
thing against the antecedent neees^ty of it. And 
to prove that it is not necessary that it should rain 
or not rain to-morrow ; after telling us that the 
Etliiopian rains cause the inundation of Nilun : 
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that in some eastern countries they have rain 
only twice a year, whieh tlie Scripture, he saith, 
calleth the former and the latter rain; (I thought 
he had known it by the experience of some travel- 
lers, but I see he only gathereth it from that 
phrase in Scripture of J'ormer and latter rain) ; I 
say, after he has told us this, to prove that it is not 
necessary it sliould rain or not rain to-morrow he 
saith tliat " in onr climate the natural causes, 
celestial and sublunary, do not produce rain so ne- 
cessarily at set times, as in the eastern comitries ; 
neither can we say 80 certainly and infallibly, it 
will rain to-morrow, or it will not rain to-mor- 
row". By this argumeut a man may take the 
height of the Bishops logic. " lu our climate the 
natural causes do not produce rain so necessarily 
at set timcsj as in some eastern countries. There- 
fore they do not produce rain necessarily in our 
climate, then when they do produce it". And 
again, " we cannot say so cerUiiily and infallibly, 
it xvill rain to-moiTow or it will not rain to-mor- 
row ; therefore it is not iiecessarj- either that it 
should rain, or that it should not rain to-morrow" : 
as if nothing were necessary the necessity whereof 
we know not. Another reason, he saith, why my 
instances are impertinent, is because " they extend 
only to Bu hypothetical necessity*", that is, that the 
necessity in not in the antecedent causes ; and 
thereupon challengeth me for the credit of my 
cause to name some reason, " how the caster was 
necessitated from without himself to apply jiist so 
much force to the cast, and neither more nor less; 
or what necessity there was why the CMter must 
throw into that table rather thau the other, or 
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XXXIV. that the dice must fall just upon that part of the i 
tabic, before the cast was thronu". Here agaio, ■ 
Waaiupamu from oiif igiioraiice of the particular causest that 
concurring make the necessity he inferreth, that 
there naii uu siueh iieeet^sity at a)l ; which indeed 
is that nhich hath in all this question deceived 
him, and alt other men that attribute events to 
fortune. But I suppose he will not deny that 
event to be nccctisary, where all the causes of the 
ca^t, and their concurrence, and the cause of that 
concurrence are foreknown, and might be told 
him, though I cannot tell him. Seeing tlierefore 
God foreknows them all, the cast was necessary; 
&nd that from antecedent causes from eternity; 
which is no liy]iothetical necessity. 

And whereas to my anrument to prove, that 
'raining to-morrow if it shall then rain, and not 
raining to-morrow if it sboU then not ratu\ was 
therefore necessary, because ' otherwise this di»- 
jujictive proposition, it shall rain or not rain to- 
morrow, is not necessary", he auswereth that "a 
conjunct proposition may have both parts false, and 
yet the proposition be true ; as, if the sun shine it 
is day, is a tnie proposition at midnight" : what 
has a conjunct proposition to do with this iu ques- 
tion, which is disjunctive : Or what be the parts 
of tills proposition, ff tke tun thinct it is </ay ¥ 
It is not imide of two propositions, as n disjunctive 
IK one simple pnijtosition, namely, this, ikr 
\ftke xuH f-f daif. Either Ue has no logic 
:hinks they have no reason at all that 
iUt-rs. But he has a inck, he saith, to 
tdirv of the di^uncUott, \i^ varying the 
I llms. " 1 know v'haV i' »iU rain to mar- 
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row, or that it will Not rain to-morrow, is a tnieNo.xx: 
proposition" ; and yet saith he, " it is neither true ^,^^fl'„~ 
that I kuow it will rain to-morrow, neither is it •'«<i» upon •'••i 
true that I know it will not rain to-morrow". """^ 
What childish deceit, or childish ignorance Ls this ; 
when he is to prove that neither of the members 
is determinately true in a disjunctive proposition, 
to brini? for instance u proposition not disjunc- 
tive : It had been disjunctive if it had gone thus, 
/ know that it will rain to-itwrrow, or I know that 
it Kill not rain to-morrow ; but theu he had ccr* 
tainly known determinntely one of the two. 

(f) " And therefore to 8ay, either this or thEit 
will infallibly be, but it is not yet determined 
whether tliis or that shall be, is no such senseless 
assertion that it deserved a tytyrictr tttpatuliee". 
But it is a senseless usbertton, whatsoever it de- 
neVfe, to say that this preposition, it shall rain or 
not rain, is true indetermincdftjj and neither of 
thein true determinedly ; and little better, as he 
bath now qualified it, '* that it will infallibly be, 
tliongh it be not yet determined whether it shall 
be or no". 

{g) '■' If all this will not satisfy him, I will give 
him one of his own kiud» of proof, that is, an in- 
gtauce. That whicli necessitatfis all things, accord- 
ing to T. H. is the decree of God, &c." His in- 
stance is, " that Cio<1 himself made this necessita- 
ting decree, and therefore this decree, being an act 
ad extra, was freely made by God, without any 
necessitatinn". I do believe the Uiahop himself 
believeth that all the decrees of God have been 
from all eternity, and therefore he will not stand 
to this, that God's decrees were ever made ; for 
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NO. xxxrv. whatsoever hath been niadp, hath had a beginning. 

Besides, God's decree is his will ; aud the Bishop , 
hath said fonncrly, that the uill of God is Gnd, the ■ 
jusHee of God, God, ikv. If therefore God made a " 
<lecree, aceordiiij^ to the Bishop's opinion God 
made himself. By which wc may see, what fine 
stuff it is that proceedeth from dispnting of i 
iucomprehensibles. Agoin he says, " if it had 
been the good pleasure of God, he Tniglit have 
made some causes free from necessity ; seeing tliat 
it neither ar^es any imperfcctiou, nor implies any 
contradiction". If (Jod had made either causes or 
effects free from necessity, he had made them free 
from his own prescience; which had been imper- 
fection. Perhaps he will say, that in these words of 
his, i/ic decree, heinf^ ait act ad extra, wan freely 
made by (Jod, 1 take no notice of that art ad 
extra, as being too hot for luy fingers. Tlierefore 
now I take notice of it, and say that it is neither 
I<ntin, nor Enerlish, nor sense. 



NO. \x\v. 

T, H, The lust thing^, in which also consisteth 
whole controversy, namely, that there is no such 
thing as ati agent, which, when all things requisite 
to action are present, can nevertheless forbear to 
produce it, or (which is all one) that there is no 
such thing as freedom fi'oni necessity; is easily in- 
ferred from that which hath been before alleged. 
For if it be an agent, it can work : and if it work, 
there is nothing wanting of what is requisite to 
produce the action ; and coiiscquently the cause of 
the action is sufficient ; and if sufficient, then also 
necessary, as hath been proved before. 



J, D, "I wouder that T. H. should confes-s, , 
that thR wliole weitrbt of this controversy doUi 
rest upon this propositiou : * that there is no such 
thing as nn agent, which, when all thinffs requisite 
to action art present, can nevertheless forbear to 
act"; and yet brinji^ nothine^ hut such poor bull- 
rushes to support it. {a) ' If it be an agent*, saith 
he, ' it ran work* ; what of this ? ./ posse ad 
eisfte non vafct argumnituMi : from can woTkXo iciU 
tvork, is a weak hiferenee. And fi*om witf tcork 
to dofh work upon absolute nccessffr/. is another 
gross inconsequence. He proceeds thus: ' if it 
work, there is nothing wanting of what is requi- 
site to produce the action'. True," there wants 
nothing to produce that which is produced ; but 
there may want much to produce that which was 
intended. One horse may pull his lieart nut, and 
yet not draw the coach whither it should lie, if he 
want the help or concurrence of his feUows. * And 
consequently*, saith he, ' the cause of the action is 
sufficient". Ves^ sufficient to do what it doth, 
though perhaps with much prejudice to itself; but 
not always sufficient to do what it should do, or 
what it would do. As he that begets a monster, 
should beget a man, and would beget a man if he 
could. The last link of his argument follows : 
(A) 'and if sufficient, then also necessary*. Stay 
there ; by his leave, there is no nece&?ary counexion 
between sufficiency and efficiency ; otherwise God 
himself should not be all-sufficient. Thus his ar- 
gument is vanished. But 1 wiH deal more favour- 
ably with him, aud grant him all that which he 
labours »o much in vain to prove, that every effect 
in the world hath sufficient causes ; vea more. 
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NO. XXXV. that supposiiif? the detenniuatiou of the free and 
contingeut causes, every effect in the world is ne- 
ceagary. (c) But all this will not advautagc hb 
cause thn black of a beau : for still it. amounts hot 
to Bii lij-pothetical uecesdity, and differs as luucb 
from tJiat al>soliite iieceasity, which he maiiitains» 
as a gcDtlemau who travels for his pleasure, differs 
irom a banuibed man, or a free subject from t 
slave." 
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ANUfADVEKSIONS UPON THB ANSWER TO NO. XXXV. 

{a) " ' If it he an agent,' saith he, * it oan work*. 
What of this ? A pits^te ad ease non taUt argu- 
meHtttm ; from can tcork to will work, i» a weak 
inference. Aud from will work to thilt work 
iifwit ahxolute ueressity, U another grosn iucoii- 
sequeuec." Here he ha*s gotten a just advantage t 
for 1 should have said, if it be an uj^nt it worketk, 
not it can work. But it is au advautAge whidi 
profiteth little to his cause. For if I repeat my 
argument again in this manner : that which is 
an agent, worketh ; that which worketh, wonteth 
nothuig requisite to produce the action or the 
effect it jiroducetli, and consequently ih thereof a 
sufficient cause ; and if a suflicient cause, then also^y 
a necessary cause : bis answer will be nothing W^k 
the purpose. For whereas to these words, * that 
which worketh, wanLeth nothing requisite to pro- 
duce the action or the eft'ect it produceth," he an* 
sweroth, " it is true, but there may want much to 
produce that which was intended", it is not con- 
trary to any thing that I have said. For I never 
maintained, that whatsoever a man intendeth, is ne* 
cessarily performed ; but this, whatsoever a mm 
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performcth, is necessarily pertormed, and what he so. xxxv. 
intendetli, necessarily intended, and that from " — ' 
causes antecedent. And therefore to Hay, as he m m. >ir»ni tb« 
doiK that the cause is sufficient to do what it doth, ^*'"*' ' 
but uot always sufticicnt to do nhat a man should 
or would do, is to say the same that I do. For I 
say not, that the cause that briugeth forth a mon- 
ster, is sufficient to bring forth a man ; but that 
every cause is sufficient to produce only the effect 
it prodnceth : and if sufficient, then also nece&« 
sary. 

(A) " ' And if sufficient, then also necessary'. 
Stay there ; by Ins leave, there is no necessary con- 
nexion between sufficiency and efficiency ; other- 
wise God himself should not be all-sufficient." AUi 
sufficiency signitieth no more, when it is attri- 
buted to God, than omnipotence; and omnipo- 
tence significth no more, tbau the power to do all 
things that he will. Bat to the production of 
any thin^ that ts produced, tlie will of God b: 
as requisitf as the rest of hi= power and suffi- 
ciency. And consequently, his all-sufficiency sig- 
uifieth not u sufficiency or power to do those 
thnigs he will not. But he will deal, he says, so 
(avourably with me, as to gi'ant me all this, which 
I labour, he saith, so much in vain to prove: and 
adds, (c) " But all tliis will not advantage his cause 
the black of a bean ; for still it amounts but to an 
hypothetical necessity". If it prove no more, it 
proves no necessity at all i for by hypothetical ne- 
cessity he means the nece.tiiity of this proposition, 
/Ac i^ff'eci U, then ivhen It is ; whereas necessity is 
only wid truly of somewhat in future. For iitf- 
eeaaanj is that which cannot possibly be other- 
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vo. XXXV. wise ; uud pogsihility is always understood of some 
future time. But seeing he gronteth so favourably 
that siiDiciciit causra are necessary causes, I shAll 
easily roiiclude from it, that whatsoever those 
cnuscs do cauBP, are necessary antecedently. For m 
if the necessity of the thing produced, when pro-S 
duced, be in the same instant of time with the ex- ^ 
istence of its immediate cause ; then also that 
immediate cause was in the same instant with i 
the cause by ^ hich it was immediately produced ; H 
the same may be said of the cause of this caufie, 
and so backward eternally. From whence it will 
follow, that all the connexion of the causes ofj 
any effect from the beginning of the world, werej 
altogether existent In one and the same instant ; 
and cDUScqueutly, all the time from the beginning 
of the world, or from eternity to this day, is bat 
one instant, or a nunc stans ; which he knows 1 
this time is not so. 



NO. xxxvr. 

y.//. And thus you see how the inconvenien- 
ces, which he objecteth must follow upon the hold- 
ing of necessity, are avoided, and the necessity 
itself demonstratively proved. To which I conld 
add, if I thought it good logic, the inconvenience 
of denying necessity ; as that it destroys both the 
decrees and prescience of God Abnigbty. For uliat- 
soRver God hath purposed to bring to pass by man 
as an instrument, or foreseeth shall come to pass, 
a man, if he hare liberty, such as he afiirmeth firom H 
necesfiitation, ntight frustrate and make not to ™ 
come to pass : and God should either not fore- 
know it and not decree it, or he should foreknow 
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such things shall be as shall iievei" be, anil decree no, 
that which shall never come to pass. ^ 

/. J). " Thus he hath laboured in vain to sa- "pt 
tisfy my reasons, and to prove his own assertion. 
But for demonstration, there is nothinjs like it 
among Iiis nrguments. Now lie saith, (a) he conld 
add other arg^imcnts, if he thought it good logic. 
Tliere is no impediment in logic, why a man may 
not press his adversaiT with those absurdities 
which flow from his opinion ; ar^umentum ilucens 
€kI impoHxiblh or ad ab-wrdum, is a good form of 
reasoning. But there is another reason of his 
forbearance, tliougli he he loath to express it. 
lletret lateri ItFthalis arnndo. Tlie arguments 
drawn from the attributes of God do stick so close 
in the sides of his cause, that he hath no mind to 
treat of that subject. By the way, take notice of 
his own confession, that 'he could add other rea- 
sons, if he thought it good logic'. If it were pre- 
determined in the outward causes, that he inu-st 
make this very defence and no other, liuw could it 
be in his power to add or subtract any thing : just 
as if ft blind man should say in earnest, / could ^ee 
if I had mine eyes ? Truth often breaks out whilst 
men seek to smother it. (A) But let us view his ar- 
gument : ' if a man have liberty from necessitation, 
he may frustrate the decrees of (»od, and make his 
prescience false*. First, for the decrees of God, 
this is his decree that man should be a tree agent ; 
if he did cunttider (iod as a most .'^imple act, 
without priority or posteriority of time, or any 
composition ; he would not conceive of bis decrees, 
as of the laws of the Medes and Persians, long 
since enacted and passed before we were born, but 
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s coexistent with oarselvcs, and with the acts 
which we do by virtue of those decrees. Decree* 
and attribute!; arc but notions to help the weak- 
ness of our understdnding to conceive of God. Thft 
decrees of God are God himself, and therefore 
justly said to be before the foundation of the world 
was laid : and yet coexistent with ourselves, be- 
cause of the infinite and eternal being of God. The 
sum is this, the decree of God, or God himself 
eternally, constitutes or ordains all effect* which 
come to pass in time, according to the distinct 
natures or capacities of his creatures. Au eter- 
nal ordination la neither past nor to come, but 
always present. So free action* do proceed as 
well from the eternal decree of God, as necessary ( 
and from that order which he hath set In the 
world. 

"As the decree of God is eternal, so is his 
knowledge. And therefore to speak truly and 
properly, there is neither fore-knowled!?e nor after- 
kuowIedEre in him. The knowledge of God com- 
preltends all times in a point, by reason of the emi- 
nence and virtue of its infinite perfection. And yet 
I confess, that this is called forc-knowlcdgc in re- 
spect of us. But this fore-knowledge doth produce 
no absolute necessity. Thin^ are not therefore, 
because they are foreknown : but therefore they are 
foreknown, because they shall come to pas?. If any 
thing should come to puss othenvise than it doth, 
yet God's knowie{lge could not be irritated by it ; 
for then he did not know that it should come to 
pass, as now it doth. Because every knowledge 
of vision necef>«irUy presuppnseth its object, Go«l 
did know that Judas should betray Christ ; but 
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Judas was not necessitated to bo a traitor by God's ko. xxxvr 
knowledge. If Jurins hnd not betrayed Christ, 
then God had not fore-known that Judas should 
betray him. The case is this : a watchman standin]^ 
on the steeple*s-top, as it is the use in Germany, 
gives notice to them below, who see no such 
thing?, that cx)mpnuy are coming, and how many ; 
hia prediction is motit certain, for he sees them. 
What n vain correction were it for one below to say, 
what if they did not come, then a certain predic- 
tion may fail. It may be urgrcd, that there is a 
difference between these two cases. In this case, the 
coming is present to the watchman; but that which 
God fore-knows, is future. Cod knows what shall 
be ; the watcbniau ouly knows what is. I answer, 
that this makes no differencs at all in the case, by 
reason of that disparity which is between God's 
knowledge and ours. As that coming is present 
to the watchman, which is future to them who are 
below : so all those things which are future to us* 
are present to God, because his infinite and eternal 
knowleilge doth reach to t!ie future being of all 
agents and events. Thus much is plainly acknow- 
ledged byX. H. No. XI : that 'fore-knowledge is 
knowledge, and knowledge depends on the exis- 
tence of the things known, and not they on it'. To 
conclude, the prescience of God doth not make 
things more necessary than the production of the 
things themselves ; but if the agents were free 
iigentS; the production of the things doth not make 
tlie events to be absolutely necessary, but only upon 
supposition that the causes were so determined. 
God's prescience proveth a necessity of infullibilitj', 
but not of antecedent extrinsical determination to 
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If nriy event ithoulit not come to paf(5, God 
dul never foreknon- that it would come tu ^asA, 
For t'very knowledge necessarily presupposeth itsj 
object. 

ANJAIADVBBSIONS Ul-ON THE ANSWKR TO SO. XXSVI. 

(n) " ' He could udd", lie saitb, *oLber urgument?, 
if he thought it g;ood logic,' &c. There is no im- 
pcdiinenl in logic, ^vLy u man may not press his 
advei-sary with those al>surditit»s which flow from 
liis opinion," Here be misrecites my words ; 
which are, * I could add, if I thonght it good 
logic, the inconvenience of denying necessity ; as 
that it destroys both the decrees and prescience 
of God Almighty'. But he makes me say 1 could! 
add other arguments ; then infers, that there is do 
impediment in logic, why a man may not press his 
adversary with the absurdities that flow from his 
opinion, because arguim-Ntiim (lKCf'N» mi impoagi- 
htfr is a good form of reasoiiiug ; making no dif- 
ference between (ihsnrditicit^ which are imjKMisibiU- 
ties^and iucoHvenieuces, which are not oidy posublc ^ 
but frequent. And though it be a good furui nf^| 
reasoning to arjjxie from absurdities, yet it is no " 
good form of reasoning to argue from inconve- 
niences ; for inconvenience may stand well enuugii h 
with truth. ^L 

ilt) " But let us >new his argnment : * If a man^^ 
Ubcrtj- from neccsfitation, he may frustrate 
ecrees of God, and mn.V.f ViS prescience false". ^ 
% his decrwe, that maA\isW\vU be a free agent.M 
lid consider God as ^mo^-i sivnyk act, with-" 



•ioritv or po*tcriorit>^«^^^wv,or au\ compo- 
. he would nt.I Con^«eW at \»* decrees a* 




lon^ since enactefi, but as coexistent with oar- no. xJ 
selves". Here airaiii he would iiave inc conceive 



eternity to be nunc .iftitu, that is, an instant of *' " "i™" 'i" 
time, and tliat instant of time to be God ; which 
neither he nor I can conceive, nor can without 
impiety say, as he doth here, that the decrees of 
God are God. In which consisteth all the rest of 
his answer to this Number, saving that he putteth 
in sometimes, that " the foreknowledge of God 
produceth not necessity", which is p^ranted him ; 
but that anything can be foreknown v> hich shall 
not necessarily come to pass, which was not grants 
ed, he provcth no otherwise than by his assertion, 
" that every instant of time is God"; which is 
denied him. 

NO. .VXXVII. 

T. H. Tbis is all that hath come into my mind 
touching this question, .since I last considered it. 
And I humbly beseech your Lordship to communi- 
cate it only to J. 0. And 8o praying: God tfl 
prosper your Lordship in all your designs, I take 
leave, and am, my most noble and obliging Lord, 
Your most humble servant, 

T. H. 

J. /). " He is very careful to have this discourse 
kept secret, as appears in thi.i section, and in the 
xivth and xvth sections. If his answer had been 
kept private, I had saved the labour of a reply- 
Hut hearing that it was communicated, I thought 
myself obliged to vindicate both the truth and my- 
self. I do not blame him to be eautious; for in 
truth, this assertion i.s of desperate consequcuce, 
and destructive to piety, policy^ and morality. 
VOL. V. F r 
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no.xxxvn- («) If be had desired to bi 






it kept Kecret, the 
way had beeu to have kept it secret himself. It 
wiU not suffiee to say, as No. xiv, that ' truth is 
truth* : This is the common plea of all men. 
Neither is it sufficient for him to say, as No. xv, 
that ' it was desired by me', long before that he 
had discovered his opinion by word of month. 
And my desire was to let some of my noble friends 
see the weakness of his grounds, and the perni- 
cious eonsequences of that opinion, (b) But if he 
think that this ventilation of the question between 
us two may do hurt, truly I hope not. The edge 
of his discourse is so abated, that it cannot easily 
hurt any rational man, who is not too much pos- 
sessed with prejudice. 

ANIMADVERSIONS UFON TnE ANSWER TO NO. XX.WII. 

In this place 1 said nothing, but that I would 
have my Lord of Newcastle to communicate it 
only to the Bishop. And in his answer he says, 
(a) " if 1 had desired to have it kept secret, the 
way had been to have kept it secret myself. My 
desire was, it should not be communicated by my 
I^rd of Newcastle to all men indifferently. But I 
barred not myself from showing it privately to my 
friends ; though to publish it was never my inten- 
tion, till now provoked by the uncivil triumphiug 
of the Bishop in his onu errors to my disadvan- 
tage. 

(A) " But if he tliiuk that this ventilation of the 
question may do hurt, truly 1 hope not. The edge 
of his discourse is so abated, that it cannot easily 
hurt any rational nmu, who is not too much pos- 
sessed with prejudice." It is confidently said ; but 
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not very pertinently to the hurt I thought might no.xxxvm. 
proceed from a discourse of this nature. Kor I AuiB.*i'.OT. 
never thought it could do hurt to a rational man, ^,"^; "i"'"''' 
but only to such men as cannot reason in thoi^e 
points which are of difficult contemplation. For a 
rational man will say with Iiiniself, thctf wJiom 
God tcill bring to a hhssed and fioppy end, those 
he will put into an hnmhle, pious, and righti^as 
tcay ; and of those wkoin he tcHl destroy^ he will 
harden the hearts : and thereupon examining him- 
self wliether he be in such n way or not^ the 
examination itself would, if elected, he a necessary 
cause of working out his salvation with fear and 
trembling. Hut the men who I thought might 
take hurt thereby, arc such as reason erroneously, 
saying with themselves, ij" I shall he saved, I skaU 
he saved ivhetker I ttalh uprif^htly or no : and 
consequently thereunto, shall behave themselves 
negligently, and pursue the pleasant way of the 
sins they are in love with. Which inconvenience 
is not abated by this discourse of the Bishop ; be- 
cause they understand not the grounds he goeth 
on, of nunc stan^, motus primo primiy elicit acts, 
imperate acts, and a great many other sucli unin- 
telligible words. 

NO. XXXVIII. 

T. If. Postscript. Arguments seldom work oii 
men of wit and learning, when they have once en- 
gaged themselves in a contrary opinion. If any- 
thing do it, it is the shewing of them the causes of 
their errors, which is this. Pious men attribute to 
God .'Vhnighty, for honour sake, whatsoever they see 
is honourable in the world, as seeing, hearing, nill- 
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ing, justice, wisdom, &c. : bu 
siieh poor things as eyes, ears, bntui^, aud other 
organs, without which we worms neither havener 
can conceive such faculties to be : and so far they 
do well. But when they dispute of God's actions 
philosophically, then they consider them again as 
if he had such faculties, and in that manner as we 
have thero. This is not well ; aud thence it is they 
fall into so many difhciiltics. We ought not to dis- 
pute of God's nature ; he is no fit subject of our 
philosophy. Tnie religion consisteth in obedience 
to Christ's licuteuauts, and in giving God such 
honour, both in attributes and actions, as they in 
their several lieutenancies shall ordain. 

J. D. "Though sophistical captions do seldom 
work on men of wit and learning, because hy con- 
stant itxe they hove their senses exercised to di*- 
cern loth good and evil (Heb. v. 14), yet (a) 
solid and substantial reasons work sooner upon 
them than upon weaker jviHgnients. The more 
exact the balance is, the sooner it discovers the 
real weight that is put into it ; especially if the 
proofs be proposed without passion or opposition. 
Let sophisters and seHitinus orators apply them- 
selves to the many-beaded multitude, because they 
despair of success with men of wit and learning. 
Tliose whose gold is true, are not afraid to have it 
tried by the touch. Since the former way baOi 
not succeeded, T. II. hath another to shew as the 
causes of our errors, which he hopes wQl prove 
more successful. When he sees he can do no 
good by sight, he seeks to circumvent us under 
colour of couitesy : fixlula dulce cunii, rolucrem 
dnm decipit aiicepa. As they who behold them- 
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selves iu a glass, take the right hand for the left, no.xxxvii 
aiid the left for the right (T. 11. knows the com- .jl^jj^^ " 
parison) ; so we take our own errors to be truths, "p'j- 
and other men's truths to be errors. (&) If we be 
in an error id this, it is such an error as we sucked 
from nature itself, such an error as is coufirmed in 
us by reason and experience, such an error as God 
himself in his sacred Word hath revealed, such an 
error as the Fathet'e and Doctors of the Church in 
all ages have delivered, such an error wherein we 
have the concurrence of all the best philosophers, 
both natural and moral, such an error as bringeth 
to God tlie jj:lory of justice, and wisdom, and good- 
ness, and truth, such an error as renders mcQ more 
devout, more pious, more industrious, more hum- 
ble, more penitent for their sins. Would be have 
us resign up all these advantages, to dance blind- 
fold after bis pipe ? No, he persuades us too much 
to our loss. But let ua see what is the imaginary 
cause of our imaginary error. Forsooth, because 
'we attribute to God whatsoever is honourable in 
the world, as seeing, liearing, willing, knowing, 
justice, wisdom; but deny him such poor things os 
eyes, ears, brains ; and so far, he saith ' we do well.' 
He hath reason, for since we are not able to con- 
ceive of God as he is, the readiest way we have, is 
by removing all tliat imperfection ft-om God, which 
is in the creatures ; so we call him infinite, im- 
mortal, independent : or by attributiug to him all 
those perfections which are in the creatures, after 
a most eminent manner; so we call him best, 
greatest, most wise, most just, most holy, (c) But 
saith he, ' When they disjmte of God's actions 
philosophically, then they consider them again, 
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iso.xxxvm as if be had t^urb faculties, aud in that mauner as 
we have them'. 

" And is this the eause of oar error r That 
were strange indeed; for they who dispute philoso- 
phically of God, do neither aseribo faculties to him 
in that manner that we have Ihem, nor yet do they 
attribute any proper faculties at all to God. God's 
understanding and bis wiH is his very essence, 
which, for the cmiueucy of its' infiuite )>erfection, 
doth perform all tliose things alone in a most 
transcendaut manner, which reasonable creatures 
do perform imperfectly by distinct faculties. Thus 
to difjputc of God with modesty and reverence, 
and to clear the Deity from the imputation of ty- 
ranny, injustice, and dissimulation, which none do 
throw upon God w ith more presumption than 
those who are the patrons of absolute necessity, is 
both comely and Christian. 

" It is not the desire to discover the original of a 
supposed error, which draws them ordinarily into 
these exclamations against those who dispute of 
the Deity. For some of themselves dare anato- 
mize (iod, and publish his eternal decrees with as 
much cuiifidenee, as if tbey had l>eeu all their lives 
of bis cabinet council. But it is for fear lest those 
pernicious consequences which flow from that doc- 
trine essentially, and reflect in so high a degree 
«|K>n tbc supreme goodness, should be laid open to 
the view of the world ; just as the Turks do first 
establish a false religion of their own devising, and 
then forbid all men upon pain of death to dispute 
upon religion ; or as the priests of Moloch, the 
abomination of the Ammonites, did make a notsc 
with their timbrels all the while the poor iufauts 
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were passing through' the fire in Tophet, to keepNO.xsxvui 
their pitiful cries from the ears of their parents. .^^ ii'i,i_,-. 
So (d) they make a noise with their declamations r^'j- 
afjaiust those who dare dispute of the nature of 
God. that is, who dare set forth his justice, and his 
goodness, and his truth, and his philanthropy , 
only to deaf the ears and dim the eyes of the 
Christian workl, lest they should hear the lament- 
able ejulations and bowlings, or see that rueful 
spectacle of millions of soids tormented for ever- 
more (c) in the flames of the true Tophet, that is, 
hell, only for that which, according to T. H.'s 
doctriue, was never in their power to shun, but 
which they were ordered and inevitably necessi- 
tated to do, only to express the omnipotence and 
dominion, and to satisfy the pleasure of Him, who 
is in truth the Father of all mercies, and the God of 
alt consolation. (,/) This *> life et ernai (sailh 
our Saviour), to know ike only true God, find 
nFeiUS Christ whom hv hath .tent (John xvii. 3.). 
Pure religion, and undejiled before God and the 
Father, is ihiji, to visit thefalherUss and widows 
in their qffliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
J'rom ike world, saith St. James (Jami-s i. ^7-)- 
Fear Gotland keep his commandments; Jor this is 
the whole duty of man, saith Solomon (Eccles. 
xU. 13.). But T. H. hath found out a more com- 
^pendious way to heaven : ' True religion', saith he, 
' cousisteth in obedience to Christ's lieutenants, and 
giving Goil such honour, both in attributes and 
actions, as they in their several lieutenancies shall 
ordain'. That is to say. he of the religion of every 
Chistian country where yon come. To make the 
civil magistrate to be Christ's lieutenant upon 
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earth, for matti^rs of religion, and to make him to 
be supreme judge in all controversies, whom all 
must obey, is a doctrine so strange, aud sueli an 
uncouth phrase to Christian cars, that 1 should 
have missed his meaning, but that [ cuusulted vtith 
his book, De Che, e. xv. sect. 10, and c. xvii. sect. 
2B. AMjat if the magistrate shall be no Christian 
himself ; What if he sliall command contrary to 
the law of (iod or nature? Musi ice obey bim 
rather tlian Godf (Acts iv. 19.) Is the civil ma- 
gistrate become now the only ground and pillar of 
truth ? I demand then, why T. II. is of a dif- 
ferent mind from his sovereign, and from the laws 
of the land, concerning the attributes of God and 
l»is decrees ? Tliis is a new paradox, and concerns 
not this question of liberty' and necessity. \Miere- 
fore I forbear to prosecute it fiirther, and so con- 
clude my repiy with the words of the Christian 
poet, 

Jtuium «t Caamw ore G&lieni, 
Quod prino^pa CMslit at colaniiia oiddm. 
i&rrauni coIo PriDeiprm. dkrtiin 
Fictorcm, Domiaumquc Gnlicui.* 

ANIMADTEKMONS UPON THE ANSWER TO TUB FOST- 

scRirr NO. XXXVIII. 

He taketh it ill that t say that arguments do 

seldom work on men of wit and learning, when 

they bave once engaged them^ves in a contrary 

*uion. Nevertheless it is not otdy certain by 

Tience, but al^u there is reason for it, and 

grounded upv>n the natural dispt^sition of man-' 

. For it is natural to all men to defend those 

uos, which they hare once publicly engaged 



themselves to mamtaiQ ; because to have that de- ho.xxxvji 
tccted for error, which they have publicly main- ^„i,„^',„. 
tained for trath, is never without some dishonour, ""'i' ittwntht] 
more or less ; and to find lu themselves that they 
have spent a great deal of time and labour in de- 
ceiving them»4elves, is so uncomfortable a thing, as 
it is no wonder if they employ their wit and learn- 
ing-, if they have any, to make good their errore. 
And, lUerefore, where he saith, («) " solid and 
substantial reasons work sooner upon them, than 
upon weaker judgments ; and that the more exact 
the balance is, the sooner it discovers the real 
weight that is put into it" : I (ronfess, the more 
solid a man's wit is, the better will solid reasons 
work upon bim. But if he add to it that which 
he calls learning, that is to say, much reading 
of other men's doctrines without weighing them 
with his own thoughts, then their judgments be- 
come weaker, and the balance less exact. And 
whereas he snith, " that they whose gold is true, 
are not afraid to have it tried by the touch" ; he 
speaketh as if I had been afraid to have my doo* 
trine tried by the touch of men of wit and learn- 
ing; wherein he is not much mistaken, meaning 
by men of learning (as I said before) such as bad 
read other men, but not themselves. For by reading 
others, men commonly obstruct the way to their 
own exact and natural judgment, and use their 
wit both to deceive themselves with fallacies, and 
to requite those, who endeavour at t-beir own en- 
treaty to iofitruot them, with revilings. 

{&) '* If we be in an error, it is such an error as 
is sucked from nature ; as is confirmed by reason, 
by exi>erience, and by Scripture ; as the Fathers 
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jto.xxxvm and Doctors of the Church of all ages have deli- 
AnimriUT vered; an error, whcreia we have the concur- 
.•...i..up™ii« rence of all the best philosophers, an error tliat 
' bringeth to uod the glory of justice, &c. ; that 
reuders meu more devour, mure pious, more bum- 
ble, more industrious, more penitent for their sins." 
All this is but said ; and what heretofore hath 
been offered in proof for it, hath been sufficiently 
refuted, and the coutrary proved ; namely, that it 
is an error contrary to the nature of the will ; re- 
pugnant to reason and experience ; repu^ant to 
the Scripture ; repugnant to the doctrine of St. 
Paul, (and 'tis pity the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church have not followed St. Paul therein) ; an 
error not maintained by the best philosophers, 
(for they are not the best philosophers, which 
the Bishop thinketh so) ; an error that taketh from 
God the glory of his prescience, nor bringeth to 
him the glory of his other attributes ; an error 
that maketh men, by imagining they can repeut 
when they will, neglect their duties ; and that 
maketh men unthankful for God's graces, by think- 
ing them to proceed from the natural ability of 
their own will. 

(c) " ' But,' saith he, 'when they dispute of God's 

actions philosophically, then they cousider them 

again as if he had such faculties, and in such man-' 

aer as we have them.' And is this the cause of 

-*or ? That were strange indeed ; for they 

lUte philosophically of God, do neither 

culties to him, in that manner that we 

, nor yet do they attribute any proper 

all to God. God's understanding and 

bis very essence, &c." Methinks he 
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should have known at these years, that to dispute no.xm^ 
pliilosophically is to dispute by natural rcasou, and Ani,„„ivrr" 
from principles evident by the lieht of nature, and "»•» "!"■•■ ' 
to ais]>utc ot the faculties and proprieties of the 
snbject whereof they treat. It is therefore unskil- 
fully &aid by him, that they who dispute philoso- 
phically uf God, ascribe unto him no proper facul- 
ties. If no proper faculties, I would fain know of 
him what improper faculties he ascribes to God. I 
guess he will make the understanding and the will, 
and his other attributes, to be in God improper fa- 
culties, because he cannot properly coll them facul- 
ties ; that is to say, be knows not how to make it 
good that they arc faculties, and yet he will have 
these words, " God's understanding and his will 
are his very essence", to pass for an axiom of phi- 
losophy. And whereas I bad said, we ought uot 
to dispute of God's nature, and that He is no fit 
subject of our philosophy, he denies it not, but 
says I say it. 

(r/) " With a purpose to make a noise with de- 
claiming against those who dare dispute of the 
nature of God, that is, who dare set forth his jus- 
tice and his goodness, &c.** The Bishop will have 
much ado to make good, that to dispute of the na- 
ture of God, is all one with setting forth his justice 
and his goodness. He taketh no notice of these 
words of mine, ' pious men attribute to God Al- 
niiirhty for honour's sake, whatsoever they see la 
honourable iu the world' ; and yet this is setting 
forth God's justice, goodness, &c, without disputing 
of God's nature. 

(c) " In the flames of the true Tophet, that is 
hell." The true Tophet wa:i a place uot far from 
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^o.xxxvIlIthc walls of Jerusalem, and coascqacntly ou the 
Aniiwiiw earth. I cannot iina^ne what he will say to this ■ 
t"" "'"" '^' in his auswer to my Leviathan, if there he AimI the 
same, uiiIpss lie soy, that in this place by the true 
Tuphei, he meant a not true Tophet. 

(J") " r-'"* '* ^f/^' eternal <saitb our Saviour) to 
know the only trite God, and Jeaus Christ, &c." M 
This which foUowetli to the end of his answer 
and of the boob, is a reprehension of me, for say- 
ing that * true religion consisteth in obedience to 
Christ's lieutenants'. If it be lawful for Christians 
to institute amon^t themiietves a commonwealth 
and magistrates, whereby ihey may be able to live 
in peace one with another, and unite themselves 
in defence agjunst a forei^ enemy; it will cer- 
tainly be necessary to make to themselves some 
supreme judge in all controversies, to whom they 
ought all to give obedience. And this is no such 
strange doctrine, nor so uncouth a phrase to 
Christian ears, as the Bishop makes it. whatsoever 
it be to them that would make themselves judges 
of the Supreme Judge himself. No ; but, sailh 
he, Christ is the Supreme Judge, and we arc not to 
obey men rnthrr than God. Is there any C'hristinn 
man that does not acknowledge that we are to be 
judged by Christ, or that we ought not to obey 
him rather than any man that shall be bis lieute- 
nant upon earth r The question therefor* is. not 
of who is to be obeye<ij but of what be his com- 
mands, [f the Scripture contain his commands, 
then may ever\' Christian know by them what ihey 
are. .\nd what ha.s the Bishop to do with what 
Cod says to mc when I read them, more than 1 
have to do with what God savs to biro when be 
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reads them, unless he have authority given him byso.xxxviir 
him whom Christ hath constituted his lieutenant ? , "; 7~ 
This lieutenant ui)()n earth, 1 say, is the anpreme • •"" "P"" 'h» 
civil magistrate, to wliom neiongeth the care and 
charge of seeing that no doctrine may \ie taught 
the people, but such as may consist with the gene- 
ral peace of them all, and with the obedience that 
is due to the cj\'il sovereign. In whom would the 
Bishop have the authority reside of prohibiting 
seditious opinions, when they are taught (as they 
are often) in divinity books and fi-om the pulpit r 
I could hardly guess, but that I remember that 
there have been books written to entitle the 
bishops to a divine rifrht, underived from the civil 
Bovereign. But because he maketh it so heinous a 
matter, that the supreme eirit magistrate should 
be Christs lieutenant upon earth, let us suppose 
that a bishop, or a synod of bishops, should be set 
up (which 1 hope never shall) for our civil sove- 
reign ; then that which he objecteth here, I could 
object in the same words against himself. For I 
could say in his own words, T/iis is life eternal, to 
linow the onhj true God, uml Jesus Christ (John 
xvii. 3.). Pure religion^ and nnrleJUed before 
God is thix^ to rixit the fatherlesn, &c. (James i. 
27.) /'Wir God and keep his commandmen/s 
(Eccles. xii. 13.). But the Bishop hath found a 
more compendious way to heaven, iiRmely, that 
true religion cousisteth in obedience to Christ's 
lieutenants ; that is (now by supposition), to the 
bishops. That is to say, that every Christian of 
what nation soex'er, coming into the country which 
the bishops govern, should be of their rehgion. 
He would make the civil magistrate to be Christ's 
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No-xixvin lieutenant upon earth for matters of reli^ou, aiid 
supreme judge in all controversies, and say they 
ought to be obeyed by all ; how strange soever and 
uncouth it seem to him now, the sovereignty beii^ 
in others. And I may say to him, what if the ma- 
gistrate himself (I mean by Rup[>oMtion the bi^hojis] 
should be wicked men ; what if they should, com- 
mand as much contrary to the law of Cod or nature, 
as ever any Christian king; did, (which is very pos* 
wble) ; must we obey them rather than (ted • Is 
die civil magistrate become now the only ground 
and pillar of truth ? No : 

Sywilri ju«iuin c»t vot'C '■piscopomnit 
JpiuiD quo*) colli ut colatnu*oinn«8. 
.£t»riiuin rolo Priacipem. ilivrum 
Fkctorein, DotninumquG cpi*cuporuin. 

And thos the Bishop may see, there is little dif- 
ference between his Ode and my Parode to it ; and 
tbat both of them are of equal force to conclude 
nothing. 

The Bishop knows that the kings of England, 
since the time of Henry VIII, have been declared 
by act of ParUauient supreme governors of the 
Church of England, in all causes both civil and 
ecclesiastical, that is to say, in all matters both ec- 
clesiastical and civil, and consequently of this 
Church supreme head on earth ; though perhaps 
he will not allow that name of bead. I should 
wonder therefore, whom the Bishop would have to 
be Christ's lieutenant here in England for matters 
of religion, if not the supreme governor and head 
of thp Church of England, whetlier man or woman 
whosoever he be, that hath the sovereign power, but 
tluLt I know he challenge-s it to the Bl^ops, oiid 
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thinks that Kbig Henry Vill. took the ecclesiastical no.xxxviii] 
poweraway from tlie Pope,to settle it not in himself, .^_,',^/ 
but thera. But he ought to have known, that what «™'* ii;">n_o;" 
jurisdiction, or power of ordaining ministers, the 
Popes had here in the tiineof the king's predecessors 
til! Henry VHI, they derived it all from the king's 
power, though they did not acknowledge it ; and 
the kings connived at it, either not knowing their 
own rigiit, or not daring lo challenge it ; till such 
time as the behavionr of the Komnn clergy had un- 
deceived the people, which otherwise would have 
sided with them. Nor was it unlawful for the king 
to take from them the authority he had given 
them, as being Pope enough in his own kingdom 
without dependingon a foreign one: nor is it to be 
called schism, unless it be schism also in the head 
of a family to discharge, as often as he shall see 
cause, the school -masters he entertnineth to teach 
his children. If the Bishop and Dr. Hammond, 
when they did write in the defence of the Cliurch 
of England against imputation of schism, quitting 
their own pretences of jurisdiction and^'w« dwinunty 
had gone upon these principles of mine, they had 
not been so shrewdly handled as they have been, 
by an English Papist that wrote against them. 

And now I have done answering to his arguments, 
I shall here, in the end of nil, take that liberty of 
censuring hb whole book, which he hath taken in 
the beginning, of censuring mine. ' I have', saitb 
he, (No. I.) ' persused T. H.'s answers, considered 
his reasons, and conclude he hath missed and mis- 
laid the question ; that his answers are evasions, 
that his arguments are paralogisms, and that the 
opinion of absolute and universal necessity is but a 
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Na.xxxviii result of some groundless and ill chosen principleft.* 

AniB«i»r ■^^ ^°^^ '*■ '* ™y ^^"^ ^^ censure. And first, for 
•""« "f^ "- the streusth of his discoarse and knowledee of the 
^ point m question, I think it much inferior to that 

which might have been written hy any man living, 
that had no other learning besides the ability to 
write his mind ; but as well perhaps as the samp 
man would have done it if to the abilitv of writing 
his mind he luid ndded the study of School-divi- 
nity. Secondly, for the mauneni of it, (for to a 
pii))]ic writing there belongeth good manners), it 
consisteth in railinia: and exclaiminfr and scurrilous 
jesting, with now and then an uuclcau and mean 
instance. And lastly, for his elocution, the virtue 
whereof lieth not in the flux of words, but in per- 
spicuity, it is the same language witli that of the 
kingdom of darkness. One shall tiud in it, espe- 
cially where he should speak most dosely to tlie 
question, such words as these : divided sense, com- 
pounded sense, hxTiothetical necessity, liberty of 
exercise, Uberty of speeitieatiou, liberty of contra- 
diction, liberty of contrariety, knowledge of appro- 
bation, practical knowledge, general influence, spe- 
cial influence, instinct, tjuiilitics infused, cfhcacious 
election, moral efficacy, mora! motion, metaphori- 
cal motion, /jrot/ic^prac/icHiw, motm primo primi, 
actus eliciti, actus imperatit permissive will, con- 
sequent will, negative obdnration, deficient cause, 
simple &ct, nrnicjitang; and other like wortb of non- 
sense divided : besides many proiwsitions such as 
these : the will is the mistreBS of human actioas, 
the undfrstauding is her counsellor, the will 
chooseth, the will willetb, the will sus-peuds its own 
act, tlie understanding understandethj (I wonder 
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how he missed sayiag.the understanding suspendeth no.xxxvhi 
its own act,) the will applies the understanding to ^n,„^^ 
deliberate ; the will renuires of the understandiner •i™-"?'""'* 

, -.11- - 1-. 1 ^ Uoiu.vtr^lj. 

a review; the will deteriaiiies itseli j a change may 
be willed without ehauscing of the will ; man con- 
cars with God in causing his own, wilt ; the wlU 
causeth willing; motives determine the will not 
naturally, but morally; the same action may be 
both future aud not future ; God is not just but jus- 
tice, not eternal but eternity; eternity is 7tunc stuns; 
eternity is an infinite point which comprehendeth 
all time, not formally, but eminently ; all eternity 
is co-existeut with to-day, aud the same co-existent 
with to-morrow : and many other like speeches of 
nonsense compounded, which the truth can never 
stand in need of. Perhaps the Hishop will say, 
these terms and phrases are intelligible enough ; 
for he hatli said in his reply to No. xxiv, that his 
opinion is demonstrable in reason, though he be 
not able to comprehend, how it consisteth together 
with God's eternal prescience ; and though it ex- 
ceed his weak capacity, yet he ought to adhere to 
that truth which Is manifest. So that to him that 
truth is manifest, and demonstrable by reason, 
which is beyond his capacity ; so that words beyond 
capacity are with him intelUgible enough. 

But tlie reader is to be judge of that. I could 
add many other passages that discover, both his 
tittle lo^c, a» taking the insignificant words above 
recited, for terms of art ; and his no philosophy ia 
distinguishing between moral aud natural motion, 
and by calhng some motions metaphorical, and 
by his blunders at the causes of sight and of the 
descent of heavy bodies, and his talk of the inclina- 
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.ucxviii tioa of the load-stone, aiid divers other places in 
his book. 

But to make an end, I shall briefly draw up the 
sum of what we have both said. That which I have 
maintaiaed is, that uo man hath his future will ia 
his own present power. That it may be changed 
by others, and by the change of tilings without 
him ; and when it is changed, it is not changed 
nor determined to any thing by itself ; and that 
ivhen it is uudctermincd, it is no will ; because 
every one that willeth, wiiletli something in parti- 
cular. That deliberation is common to men with 
beasts, as being alternate appetite, and not ratioci- 
nation; and the last act or appetite therein, and 
which is immediately followed by the action, is the 
only will that can be taken notice of by others, 
and which only makelh an action in public judg- 
ment voluntary. That to be free is no more than 
to do if a man will, and if he will to forbe-ar ; and 
consequently that this freedom is the freedom of 
the man, and not of the will. That the will is not 
free, but subject to change by the operation of 
eiftcmal causes. That all external causes depend 
necesiwirily on the first eternal cause, God Almighty, 
who worketh in us both to will and to do, by the 
mediation of second causes. Tliat seeing neither 
man nor any thing else can work upon itself, 
it is impossible that any man in the framing of 
his ovni will should concur with God, either as 
an actor or as an Inatrument. That there is no- 
thing brought to pass by fortxme as by a cause, 
nor any thing without a cause, or concurrence of 
causes, sufficient to bring it so to pass ; and that 
every such cause, and their concurrence, do pro- 
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eeed from the providence, good pleasure, and no.xxxviii 
working of God; and coiiaequcntly, though I do ^_[^|;^|;j;^^ 
with others call many events conthgenf, and •'■«» "p=n ''■» 
say they happen^ yet because they had every of "f" "f 
them their several sufficient causes, and those 
causes again their former causes, I say they hap- 
pen necessarily. And though we perceive not 
what they are, yet there are of the most contin- 
gent events as necessary causes as of those events 
whose causes we perceive ; or dec they could not 
possibly be foreknown, as they are by him that 
foreknoweth all things. On the contrary, the 
Bishop maintaineth : that the will is free from ne- 
cessitation ; and in order thereto that the judg- 
ment of the understanding is not always practice 
practicum, nor of such a nature in itself as to 
oblige and determine the will to one, though it be 
true that spontaneity and determination to one 
may consist together. That the will determineth 
itself, and that externa! things, when they change 
the will, do work upon it not naturally, but mo- 
rally, not by natural motion, but by moral and 
metaphorical motion. That when the will is 
determined naturally, it is not by Gods general 
influence, whereon depend all second causes, but 
by special jnflueuce, God concurring and pouring 
something into the will. That the will when it 
suspends not its act, makes the act necessary ; but 
because it may suspend and not assent, it is not 
absolutely necessary. That sinful acts proceed not 
from God's will, but are willed by him by a permls- 
sire will, not an operative will, and that he hard- 
cncth the heart of man by a negative obdoratiou. 
That man's will is in his own power, but his motui 
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iio.xxKvmprimo primi not in his own power, nor necessary 
save ouly by a hypothetical necessity. That the 
will to change, is not always a change of will. That 
not all things which are produced, are produced 
from Jtifffieienl, but some things from deficient 
causes. That if the power of the will be present 
m aclu prima, then there is nothing wanting to 
the production of the effect. That a cause may 
be suflicient for tlie production of uu effect, though 
it want Bomcthing necessary to the production 
thereof; because the will may be wanting. Tliat a 
necessary cause doth not always necessarily pro- 
duce its effect, but ouly theu wheu the effect is 
necessarily produced. He provetb also, that the 
will is free^ by that universal notion which the 
world hath of election : for when of the six Electois 
the votes are divided equally, the King of Bohe- 
mia hath a casting voice. That the prescience of 
God supposeth no necessity of the future existence 
of the things foreknown, because God is not eter- 
nal but eternity, and eternity is a stamling note, 
without succession of lime ; and therefore God 
foresees all things intuitively by the presentiality 
they have in mtnc staitJt, which comprehcndeth in 
it all time past, present, and to come, not formally, 
bnt eminently and virtually. That the will is free 
even then when it acteth, but that is in a com- 
pounded, not in a divided sense. That to be 
made, and to be eternal, do consist together, be- 
cause (lod's decrees are made, and are neverthe- 
less eternal. That the order, beauty, and perfec- 
tion of the world doth require that in the universe 
there should be agents of all sorts, some neces- 
sary, some frre, some contingent. That though it 
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be tnie, that to-morrow it shall raiti or not rain, noxxxvih 
yet neither of thenn, is true determinate. That the ' ^~^ 
doctnue of necessity is a blasphemous, desperate, •i'>n>T.pr.n(i» 
and destructive doctrine. That it were better to be ""'"'i" '^*^ 
an Atheist, than to hold it; and he that maintaineth 
it^ is fitter to be refuted with rods than with argu- 
ments. And now whether this hia doctrine or 
mine be th<^ more intelligible, more rational, or 
more conformable to God's word, 1 leave it to the 
judgment of the reader. 

But whatsoever be the truth of the disputed que^ 
tion, the reader may peradventure think I have 
not used the Bishop with that respect I ought, 
or without disadvantage of my cause 1 might 
have done ; for which I am to make a short apo< 
logy. A little before the last parliament of the 
late king, when eyery man spake freely against 
the then present government, I thought it worth 
my study to cousider the grounds and conse- 
qnences of such behaviour, and whether it were 
conformable or contrary to reason and to the 
Word of God. And after some time I did put in 
order and publish my thoughts thereof, first in 
l^tin, and then again the same in English ; where 
I endeavoured to prove both by reason and Scrip- 
ture, that they who have once submitted them- 
selves to any sovereign governor, either by express 
acknowledgment of his power, or by receiving pro- 
tection from his laws, are obliged to be true and 
faithful to him, and to acknowledge no other su- 
preme power but him in any matter or question 
whatsoever, either civil or ecclesiastical. In which 
books of mine, I pursued my subject without taking 
notice of any particular man that held any opiuiou 
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HO.xxxviii contrary to that which I then wrote; only in 
general I maintained that the office of the cler^, 
in respect of the supreme civil power, was not 
magisterial, bnt ministerial; and that their teach- 
ing of the people was founded upon no other 
authority than that of the civil sovereign ; and all 
this without any word tending to the disgrace 
either of episcopacy or of presbytery. Neverthe- 
less I find since, that divers of them, whereof the 
the IJiahop of Derry is one, have taken offence 
especially at two things ; one, that I make the 
supremacy in matters of religion to reside in the 
civil sovereign ; the other, that being no clei^yman, 
I deliver doctrines, and ground them upon words 
of the Scripture, which doctrines they, being by 
profession divines, have never taught. And in this 
their displeasure, divers of them in their books and 
sermons, without answering any of my arguments, 
have not only exclaimed against my doctrine, but 
reviled me, and endeavoured to make me hateful 
for those things, for which (if they knew their own 
and the public good) they ought to have given me 
thanks. There is also one of them, that taking 
offence at me for blaming in part the discipline 
instituted heretofore, and regulated by the autho- 
rity of the Pope, in the tmiversilies, not only ranks 
me amongst those men that would have the revenue 
of the universities diminished, and says plainly I 
have no religion, but also thinks me so simple and 
ignorant of the world as to believe that our univer- 
sities maintain Popery. And this is the author of 
the book called l''indicitv Acafinniantm. If either 
of the universities had thought itself injured, I be- 
lieve it could have authorised or appointed some 
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member of theirs, whereof there be many abler no.xxxvii 
men than he, to have made their vindication. But . ~^7 
this Vindex, (as little dogs to please their masters notu ujum tts 
use to bark, in token of their sedulity, indiffer- "'**'°'" '"'"'''i 
ently at strangers, till they be rated off J, unpro- 
voked by me hath fallen upou me without bidding. 
I have been publicly injured by many of whom I 
took no notice, supposing that that humour would 
spend itself; but seeing it last, and grow higher 
in this writing I now answer, I thought it neces- 
sary at last to make of some of them, and first of 
this Bishop, an example. 
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